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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IM a voliune entided NimUm Ymrs m PUymsia^ and 
pobUshed twenty-two years ago, I spoke of tiie intro* 

duction of Christianity into Samoa in 1830, and 
described the nature and results of Missionary work 
in subsequent years. 

In the present volume I go back to other ages, 
and give the result of my archaeological researches 
for upwards of forty years. We are often told that 
focts rather than theories are wanted. I have con- 
fined myself almost exclusively to facts, and leave 
it to specialists to tabulate and arrange them on 
the side of whatever theories they fairly tend to 
establish. To what extent I have succeeded in 
aiding the studies of the comparative ethnologist, 
ur in helping towards the solution of problems yet 
perplexing to the physiologist, historian, and theo- 
iu^an, I leave it with my readers to decide. What 
I have done may at least stimulate others to supply 
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further and better contributions. There is a wide 
field yet to be explored, and I believe that the more 
these archaeological fossils of men and mind are 
brought to light, the more apparent will become the 
affinities of these Polynesian tribes with other races 
of mankind. 

G. T. 
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PREFACE. 

PHW tfae anthropologist's point of view the interest 
li MynesUn life belongs especially to the native 
loiod, before the islanders had passed out of the 
peoiliar barbaric condition which Cook's Vcjuigcs 
nade known to the civilised world. With the 
cwaing of the Europeans rapid change began. 
Polj-nesian M>ciety held out but feebly against the 
raOOTitions of these " sailing gods," whose ships had 
burst in through the firmament from their unearthly 
r-^ion beyond. In vain in the Samoan house the 
head of the family would pray to the household 
■icities, when the fire was made up on the hearth 
before the evening meal, " Drive away from us sailing 
„xis. icst they come and cause disease and death," 
F^r good and for evil, the old order had to change, 
till now the South Sea Islanders are people dressed 
;n Manchester print and Bradford cloth, receiving 
European ideas from the pulpit, the school, and 
:he newspaper, indoctrinated with white men's vir- i 
tues. and, alas ! often still more deeply imbued with 
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white men's vices. It is thus plain how great a 
merit the present volume has, in embodying descrip- 
tions of Polynesian life seen in its almost unaltered 
state. Though the ** Navigators' Islands " were dis- 
covered in the last century, and touched at in several 
renowned voyages, the natives were so little examined 
that the Dutchmen of Roggewein's Expedition took 
the tattooed patterns on their skins for garments, " a 
kind of silken stuff artificially wrought." It was in 
1 840 that George Turner's life in the islands began, 
when he went out under the London Missionary 
Society, whose Samoan mission had then been 
established some ten years. His notes of native 
life, first printed privately, were worked into chapters 
in the volume entitled Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 
published in 1861. This has ever since been the 
standard authority on the subject, but is now out of 
print, and its author now takes the judicious course 
of separating his account of native life from the 
personal and missionary narrative with which it had 
been combined. With this he has worked in the 
results of inquiries made since, and of earlier notes 
going more into detail than he thought his public 
would then bear. For scientific purposes no one 
now complains of details, but what is asked for is 
the minute record even of myths and superstitions, 
which may anywhere throw light on the culture of 
higher nations and on the general history of human 
thought. 
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b several passages this book illustrates more for- 
dbly than any other certain important historical 
points of belief and custom. The transition, so 
iMcrestii^ in the histor>' of religious ideas, from the 
tpnt inhabiting an individual body to the deity pre- 
wEa( over all individuals of a kind, has nowhere 
kn btDught so clearly into view as in the account 
of fte war god Tongo, who was incarnate in the owl, 
a> that when a dead owl was found the islanders 
viied and mourned, beating their foreheads with 
*aaa after their manner ; Tongo nevertheless was 
M dead, but continued to exist incarnate in all other 
cwk Again, if one is looking for illustrations of 
'un-jral of past reality in present ceremony, none 
i:^;ii!d be better than customs in which the Samoans, 
though not cannibals, kept up the tradition of days 
»ticn their fathers were. Our author describes how, 
tii avert a war between two tribes, the weaker would 
nuke abject submission by bringing firewood and 
''■.en-stones in their hands, and bamboos (a split 
bamboo being the usual knife), saying, by this ex- 
jTcssive pantomime, " Here we arc your pigs to be 
cuoked if you please, and here are the knives to cut 
Ui up witK" They would even carry a culprit slung 
Ml a pole like a pig. wrap him in leaves, and put him 
into the pit in the ground which is the native oven ; 
but it was only a cold oven, and the ceremony stopped 
short at humiliation. 

E\-en in the field of practical politics we may 
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learn something from the Samoans. Political theorists 
among us have been speculating about communism, 
but the Samoans, like other peoples near the same 
level of culture, have for ages been living it. Among 
them might be, and perhaps in some measure still 
may be seen practical common property, where each 
may freely borrow another's boat or tools or clothes, 
and live as long as he pleases freely in any house of 
a clansman. Here is a people who hear with wonder 
that among the white men the poor can be hungry 
and houseless. From this sorrow and disgrace the 
Samoans are free ; but they pay dearly for this good 
in a social state where work is unprofitable and^ pro- 
gress is checked because the earnings of the indus- 
trious pass into the common property of workers and 
idlers. 



E. B. T. 
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DIALECTS OF THE PACIFIC. 



While yaytpng, and as other oi^ortunities ofTercd, 
T ha\-c collected specimens of the dialects spoken in 
-J-.-.- I'icinc. The following, from my jottings and 
. -zibiilaries. may be of use to many who are in- 
■.crt>tcd in the study of ethnologj'. (Sec APPIINDIX, 
' •:<- Hundred and Thirty-Two Words in Fi/ly-Niiie 
i'.-lyn^sian Dialtcts.) 



In the pronunciation of native words observe the 
prevailing Continental sounds of the vowels. 

For example : — 

The vowel a is as in the English ah. 
„ e ,, the Enghsh a in face. 

,, / ,, ,, e in me. 



5« 



>> 



t? ,, in English. 

// ,, in the English oo. 



The comma which separates some of the vowels represents 
the break which is peculiar to some of the dialects of Central 
and Eastern Polynesia, and is a fragment of the te which is 
common to many of the dialects. 

The consonants are as in English. 



ERRATA. 

Page 39, line 2, for haedes, read hades. 

43» >» I, yi?r methisticum, r^a^methysticum. 
204, ,, 4, y^r intercallation, r(fa^ intercalation. 
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OF TOE ISLANDS EARLV VISITORS ANP 

TKADITIONARV ORIGIN. 

iUKtK is the native name of the group of volcanic 

BUod* in central Polynesia long known as the 

'KaT^lors Islands." They are situated about 3000 

■fits (rom Sydney, and stand on the charts between 

the panllds of 1 5" and i $" south latitude, and 

iSy aod 173° west longitude. The mountains of 

Smii. 00c of which is 4000 feel high, may be seen 

JO miles ofT, and, on coming near, the stranger finds 

a lovely island, 150 miles in circumference, and 

loiTred with vegetation as far as the eye can reach. 

Tht mountains of Upolu and Tutuila rise 2000 and 

3000 feet above the level of the sea, and present 

the same aspect of richness and fertility. These 

ire the principal islands of the group. They run 

cast and west Upolu, 130 miles in circumference, 

ii in the middle, having Savaii 10 miles to the west. 

and Tutuila, an island 80 miles in circumference. 
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about 40 miles to the east There are several 
smaller islands which are inhabited, and several other 
isolated romantic spots here and there which are not 
inhabited. 

Upolu is almost entirely surrounded by barrier 
reefs ; these wonderful submarine walls, or break- 
waters, built up to the level of the sea and forming 
a fine smooth lagoon, invaluable for fishing and 
facilitating all kinds of communication between the 
settlements along the coast The distance between 
the shore and the reef is from thirty feet to three or 
four miles. In some places the lagoons are shallow, 
and require the rise of the tide to allow a canoe or 
boat to pass along ; in other places, and particularly 
where there are openings in the reef, they are from 
ten to twenty fathoms deep, and afford anchorage 
to ships. The rivers are neither numerous nor large, 
but there is no lack of fresh water ; it springs up 
in abundance in many parts in the interior and along 
the coast 

The Dutch ** three-ship expedition," under Rog- 
gewein, in 1722, seems to have been the first to notice 
these islands. Then followed the French navigators, 
Bougainville and La Perouse, the former in 1768 
and the latter in 1787. Bougainville, seeing the 
natives move about so much in canoes, gave the 
group the name of the " Isles of the Navigators." 
Captain Cook heard of them in 1773 from the 
Tongans, noted some of their names, and in 1 79 1 
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•- riiitcd by H.B.M. ship Pandora. Little, 
wtt known of these islands until 1830, 
rten * mittion was oommenccd there fay the agents 
flf the Loiulon Missionary Society. 

Tbe Datives, who number about 35,000, are ar 

Ibe prevailii^: light copper colour of central and 

^^■g^fcifolyttesia. Mardly a vestige is to be seen 

^^^^^^Bm of the crisped and woolly-haired dark- 

^^^^^H^mu, or western Polynesian negroes. But 

atlke^qrBcal characteristics and languages of ccn- 

tnl aad eastern Pol^-nesia are well known, I pass 

CO to other and traditionary matters, and begin with 

«bat the Samoans have to say on Cosmogony and 

I. There was first of all Leal, nothing. Thence 
sprung \anaxnu, fragrance. Then Efuefu, dust. 
Then Iloa, perceivable. Then Maua, obtainable. 
Then Eleelc, earth. Then Papatu, high rocks. 
Then Maataanoa, small stones. Then Maunga, 
mdfuHlaiKs. Then Maunga married Malaeliua, or 
changeable meeting-place, and had a daughter called 
Fa^icfu, fiece of dust. She married Lave i fulufulu 
lo!o. or down of the sugar-cane flower, and to her 
WIS bom three sons : ^\\xa., first; V so, brot/ur; Talu, 
and their sister Sulitonu, or true heir. And then 
follows a story as to Mua and Talu originating the 
names of two districts on the island of Upolu. 

2. A cosmical genealogy takes the form of married 
couples, and runs as follows : — 
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Male, 

1. The high rocks. 

2. The earth. 

3. Solid clouds. 



Female, 

The earth rocks. 
High winds. 
Flying clouds. 



4. Dew of life. 

5. Clouds flying about. 



Clouds clinging to 

the heavens. 
Clear heavens. 



6. Quiet winds. 

7. Cloudless heavens. 

8. Tangaloa. 

9. Tangaloa of the 

heavens. 
10. PiU. 



Beautiful clouds. 
Spread out heavens. 

Great heavens. 
Keeper of the heavens. 

Sina the tropic bird. 



11. Ana. 

12. Matofaana. 

13. Veta. 

14. Naituveta. 

15. Toso. 

16. Siu tau lalovasa. 

17. Siu toso. 

18. Ata. 

19. SiufeaL 

20. Sui le lau mato. 
21* Feepo 

22 Ationgie. 



Sina the powerful. 
Sina the bald. 
Afu lilo. 
Toe lauoo. 
Langi fiti pula. 
Pai (who beckoned 

the light). 
Lau lano ma lau vai. 
Uliaumi. 
Polaitu. 
Sina i lau tolo. 
Sea faetele. 
Tau vai upolu. 



Progeny, 

The earth. 
Solid clouds. 

(1) Confused winds. 

(2) Quiet winds. 

(3) Boisterous winds. 

(4) Land beating winds. 

(5) Dew of life. 
Clouds flying about. 

(i) Shadow. 

(2) Twilight 

(3) Daylight. 

(4) Noonday. 

(5) Afternoon. 

(6) Sunset 
Cloudless heavens. 
Tangaloa the originator 

of men. 
Tangaloa of the heavens. 
Pili. 

(1) Sanga. 

(2) Ana. 

(3) Tua. 

(4) Tolufale. 

(5) Muganitama. 
Matofaana. 
Veta. 
Naituveta. 
Toso. 

Siu tau lalovasa. 
Siu toso. 

Ata. 

Siufeai. 

Siu le lau mato. 

Feepo. 

Ationgie. 

Savea. 
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Tliis Savea was the Gist Halietoa, and then in 
the cootiniwioe of thia genealogy there follow twen^ 
duee generationa vS Halietoa, down to Halietoa 
Talavon, iriio was prodatned Idng in 1878, and 
mbaequently recognised hy the Governments cS Eng- 
land, Gennany, and the United States. Bfany other 
tiaditiooaiy genealogies of chiefs might be given, 
but let the above suffice as a specimen of the rest 

.3. Other descendants of Cloodlesa heavens (Na 
6 above): — 

Mait. Ftmale. Pregmy. 

K\) Cloadlai hnvent. The eighth heavens. Tangaloa ihe dwellef ia 

(1) Tmng*la« dweUn Cloudy heavou. Tongaloa the ciplorer of 

in lands. lands. 

(]} Tai^oa ihe ex- Queen oT earth. Valevalenoa, o( tpatt. 

Space had a long-Ie^ed seat At another birth 
Cloudy heavens brought forth a head. This was 
the head that was said to have fallen from the 
heavens. Space set it up on his high stool and said 
to it, " O beloved t be a son — be a second with me 
DO the earth." Space started back, for all of a 
sudden the body of a man-child was added to the 
head. The child was sensible, and inquired who 
his father was. Space replied, " Your father is 
>ondcr in the East, yonder in the West, yonder 
towards the sea, and yonder in-land, yonder above 
and yonder below." Then the boy said, " I have 
found my name, call me All the sides of heaven." 
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And from him sprang the four divisions, East, West, 
North, and South. He grew up to manhood, went 
to the North, married and had children. Went to 
the South, married and had children. Went to the 
East, married and had children. Went to the West, 
married and had children. He then went up to the 
heavens, and told all his children to follow him. 

4. The children of Ilu, worm, and Mamao, distant, 
were : — 

(i) Papa tu, or great rocks. 

(2) Papa one, or sandy rocks. 

(3) Papa ele, or earthy rocks. 

(4) Masina, or the moon. 

(5) La, or the sun. 

(6) Sami, or the sea. 

(7) Vai, or fresh water. 

These were all sons, and then there were t^vo 
daughters, the one named Great wind and the other 
Gentle wind. 

They all separated and lived apart, but the sea 
was shut up. Then the children said, " Let the sea 
be set free and allowed to come out that we may 
look at it" This was done, and then the three kinds 
of rocks were flooded and died, but the sun and the 
moon fled to the heavens and lived. 

5. Fire and water married, and from them sprung 
the earth, rocks, trees, and everything. 

The cuttle-fish fought with the fire and was 
beaten. The fire fought with the rocks, and the 




neb eooqiwrecL The large stones fought ivith the 
^bD ana ; the small conquered. The small stones 
in^l with tfac grass, and the grass conquered. 
Ilrgnssfcoght with the tR-cs; the grass was beaten 
mid tiM trees oooqDcird. The trees fought with the 
«nrpen, tbc trees were beaten and the creepers con- 
qved The creepers rotted, swarmed with maggots, 
and bom maggot* they grew to be men. 

6. Tbc god Tangaloa existed in space, but wc 
do not know how or whence he came. He wished 
Kme place to live in. and so he made the heavens. 
He also irishcd to have a place under the heavens, 
•nd so he made the Lalolangi, uni/er the heavens, or 
L'x earth. Savaii was formed by a stone rolled 
dc»-n from the heavens, Upolu by another. Other 
fiories say that they were drawn up from under the 
ocean by a fishing-hoolc. He next made the Fee or 
cunie-fish, and told it to go down under the earth, 
and hence the lower regions of sea or land are called 
Sa Ic fee, or sacred to the cuttle-fish. The cuttle- 
fish brought forth all kinds of rocks, and hence the 
(Treat one on which we live. 

7. Tangaloa the god of heaven sent down his 
daughter in the form of the bird Turi, a species of 
'nipc, CItaradrius futvus. She flew about, but could 
find no resting-place, nothing but ocean. She re- 
lumed to the heavens, but was again sent down by 
Tangaloa to search for land. First she observed 
•pray, then lumpy places, then water breaking, then 
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land above the surface, and then a dry place where 
she could rest She went back and told her father. 
He again sent her down ; she reported extending 
surface of land, and then he sent her down with 
some earth and a creeping plant. The plant grew, 
and she continued to come down and visit it. After 
a time its leaves withered. On her next visit it was 
swarming with worms or maggots, and the next time 
she came down they had become men and women. 

8. The ants and the small coral made the small 
stones. The small and large stones caused the loose 
rocks, and from the loose rocks and the fire sprang 
a man called Ariari, fo appear, and from him and a 
woman sprang the cuttle-fish and the race of men. 

9. Man is formed from a species of mussel. If 
made of the hard mussel he lives long — it is difficult 
for him to die. But if he happens to be made of 
the poisonous mussel, he is fragile, easily upset, and 
does not live long. 

The soul of man is called his anganga, or that 
which goes or comes. It is said to be the daughter 
of Taufanuu, or vapour of lands, which forms clouds, 
and as the dark cloudy covering of night comes on, 
man feels sleepy, because his soul wishes to go and 
visit its mother. 

10. All the gods had a meeting at a public place 
on Upolu to decide what was to be the end of the 
life of man. One god made a speech and proposed 
that it should be like the extinction of the cocoa- 
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tordi, which when it goes out can be shaken, 
ilB«n»aad blaxc up again, so that man after sickness 
wak. death might rise again in all the vigour of 

Asotber god, called the Supa or paralysis, rose 
mA p copcaed that the life of man should be like the 
cxtaKtioa of the candlc<nut torch, which when once 
oat cawiot be bIon*n in again. 

Tboi followed a number of speeches, some for 
Ae one proposal and some for the other. While 
tbe diHrosson was proceeding a pouring rain came 
oa aod broke up the meeting. The gixis ran to the 
booses for shelter, and as they were dispersing they 
called out, " Let the proposal of Paralysis be carried, 
and let man's life go out like the candle-nut torch," 
hsA hence the proverb: "It is as Paralysis said." 
Jlan dies and does not return. 

Another account of this meeting adds other two 
proposals. One that men should cast their skins 
ida the shell-fish ; and another that when they 
grow old they should dive in the "water of life" 
and come up little boys. It finishes, however, with 
[he proposal of Paralysis being carried, but adds that 
only men were to die, not women. 



CHAPTER II. 

SAMOA. 

Origin of the Name. 

I. The rocks married the earth, and the earth became 
pregnant. Salevao, the god of the rocks, observed 
motion in the moa or centre of the earth. The child 
was bom and named Moa, from the place where it 
was seen moving. Salevao ordered the umbilicus 
to be laid on a club, and cut with a stone ; and 
hence the custom ever after on the birth of a man- 
child. 

Salevao then provided water for washing the 
child and made it sa, or sacred to Moa. The rocks 
and the earth said they wished to get some of that 
water to drink. Salevao replied that if they got a 
bamboo he would send them a streamlet through it, 
and hence the origin of springs. 

Salevao said he would become loose stones, and 
that everything which grew would be sa ia Moa, or 
sacred to Moa, till his hair was cut After a time 
his hair was cut and the restriction taken off, and 




ten also the rocks and the earth were called Sa ia 
Mo. or u it b abbreviated, Samoa. 

i. Tar^ka of the heavens had two children — 
a mxt called Jfpa, and a daughter called Lu. Lu 
Btnicd a brtither chief of Tangaloa, and had a son, 
vfco was named Lu after herself One night when 
Tancaka lay down to sleep, he heard his grandson 

Mm Lu, 
>loa Lu. 

Aficr a time be changed it to — 

Lu Moa. 

Tangaloa was annoyed at the presumption of the 
Ud, as if he wished to be above Moa the firstborn. 
He feigned an errand, and called the boy to come 
tnd scratch his back. The boy went to perform 
the operation, but on stretching out his hand was 
'ciied by his grandfather, and beaten with the handle 
!■/ his fly-flapper. Lu made his escape, came run- 
ning down to the earth, and named it Samoa. 

3- At one time the land was flooded by the sea, 
lad c\-er>-thing died except some fowls and pigeons. 
The pigeons flew away, but the Moa, or fowls, re- 
mained and were made sacred by Lu, and not to 
be killed, and hence called the Sa Moa or preserve 
Jtrj:Is of Lu. 

4. Tangaloa of the heavens and his son Lu built 
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a canoe or vessel up in the heavens. They were 
aided by a carpenter called Manufili. When finished 
it was taken down and set on the Laueleele, or sur- 
face of the earth. There was no sea at that time. 

Lu had a wife called Gaogao o le tai, expanu 
of sea. She had a son who was also called Lu, and 
when he grew up the vessel was given to him. 
When she next brought forth it was a lot of all 
kinds of shell-fish. Lu said to his mother, **What 
is the use of having all these things lying there bare 
in the sun ?" " Leave it with me to make a lake 
for them," was her reply ; and then she told him to 
go and get his vessel in order, and be ready to get 
into it when the sea was made. 

The sea was the product of the next birth. Lu 
caught two fowls, and when the sea rose took them 
with him into the vessel. He was not many days 
afloat, some say six, when his vessel rested on the 
top of the mountain called Malata, in Atua, east 
end of Upolu. Lu lived there at the village called 
Uafato, and had there his Sa Moa, or preserve fowls^ 
which were not to be killed. Another story says 
that Lu came from the west with his fowls, and that 
from his crew all the islands of the group were 
peopled. He was said to have come from Pulotu, 
Papatea, Pau, Vau, Aoao, and Ngaelu. Others say 
he came with his fowls direct from Tafiti apaau, or 
the Winged Fiji. 

Two of the people of Tangaloa of the heavens 




At they were returning with 
of fbh, the fowls of Lu leaped up to 
fA U tbe fish. The tads caui^ht and killed the 
re. or Sa Moa. and ran off with them 



fai the momit^ Lu missed the fowls, and went 
of B aetnh of tbcm. He saw from the unbroken 
' noming cobwebs across the roads east and 
, thai no one had passed along there. He sus- 
ad the fishing party from the heavens, and away 
k «cat np there from the top of the mountain. 
Re bod nothing in his hand but his fly-capper. 

In the first heavens he smelled roast fowl, and 
presently he came upon the two culprits as they 
*tn eating, and believed that they were crunching 
die bones of the very fowls of which he was in 
search. He charged them. They did not deny, 
bat commenced to lay the blame the one on the 
other, and hence the proverb to this day : " It was 
Brt I, but you." He set upon both of them with 
te fuc, or fly-flapper, and hence the word to /ue, or 
to fly-flapper, is used as a milder term to express 
beating or killing. 

Away the lads fled, and he after them up through 
tlie nine heavens, laying out on them with his fue. 
HTien they reached the tenth heaven, Tangaloa 
made his appearance and called out, "What is alt 
this about ? Don't you know this is Matae totoa, 
the fiiaee of rtst ? There must be no fighting here." 
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In the tenth heaven no strife was allowed ; the place 
was kept beautifully clean, no rubbish to be seen 
about the roads, and there were no clubs hanging in 
the houses. 

Lu told the cause of his anger : his Sa Moa or 
preserve fowls had been stolen, and he had found 
the thieves in the very act of eating them. Tangaloa 
said, " It is indeed very bad ; but now that you 
have left behind all the places where wars may be 
fought out, and have come to this heaven of peace, 
let your wrath abate, spare these men, and you shall 
go back with the title of King of heaven^ and take 
my daughter Langituavalu, Eighth heavens, to be 
your wife." " Very good," said Lu ; " let these men 
live, and let us be at peace, and conform to the 
custom of Malae totoa. 

A handsome dowry was got up, the marriage 
took place, and Tangaloa told Lu to name the earth 
Samoa when he came down, and so keep in re- 
membrance h\s preserve fowls. 

The two came down, had a child, and named 
him Samoa, and from them these islands have been 
peopled. Hence also the proverb from this lady 
coming from heaven and having children on earth : 
" The heavens are swinging and touching the earth." 
Of any one who marries a person far away it is also 
said, " It is like Langituavalu." 

At the marriage of Langituavalu and Lu, Tangaloa 
ordered all his people to contribute a fine white mat 



.^ with which to form her dowry. A great feast 
■ ^ abo pFOvideiJ, but only those were admitted 
o had attributed a white mat When the festive 
■:• came there were many outside who were cha- 
- acd that they had not made an effort to get the 
-.ite mat, and so bavc been permitted to share in 
-: grand celebration, to the music of which they 
-.■oil oo!y U$ten outride and in the distance. 




CHAPTER III. 

A FUTURE STATE — RELIGION, ETC. 

The Samoans believed in a soul or disembodied 
spirit, which they called the angdnga. Anga means 
to go or come^ according to the particle of direction 
suffixed. Anga atu means to go away ; anga nud 
signifies to come. The reduplicated anganga is used 
to designate the soul as distinct from the body, and 
which at death was supposed to go away from the 
body and proceed to the hadean regions under the 
ocean, which they called Pulotu. 

In describing the localities about Falealupo in 
another chapter, we have noted some things about 
the lower regions which were supposed to enter from 
the neighbourhood of Falealupo. We know little, if 
anything, more of the notions which the Samoans 
had of a future state, and therefore pass on to the 
RELIGION which prevailed all over the group. 

At one time it was supposed that Samoa was 
destitute of any kind of religion, and by some of the 
early visitors the people were called **the godless 




On dcaer acquaintance with them, bovr- 
it was Ji ie overed that the)* In-ed under the in- 
□e of a host of imnginaiy deities, claiming alike 
Idief and comsponding practice. 

At his birth a Samoan was supposed to be taken 
kr the care of some gtxl, or aitu, as it was 
CiQed. Tfac help o( several of these gods was 
fntmUy invoked in succession on the occasion, 
«&d the otke who happened to be addressed just as 
Ae cUd wu bora was fixed on as the child's god 

t gods woe supposed to appear in some 
iiaiU imarnation, and the particular thing in which 
hn god was in the habit of appearing was to the 
S«Doan an object of veneration. It was, in fact, 
kit idol, and he was careful never to injure it or 
btn it with contempt One, for instance, saw his 
fod in the eel, another in the shark, another in the 
tatlr, another in the dog, another in the owl, another 
■ the lizard, and so on throughout all the fish of 
tfe i^ and birds, and four-looted beasts, and creep- 
inc things. In some of the shell-Iish, even, gods 
nre supposed to be present A man would eat 
ftcely of what was regarded as the incarnation of 
the god of another man, but the incarnation of his 
owD particular god he would consider it death to 
iajure or to eat The god was supposed to avenge 
the insult by taking up his abode in that person's 
body, and causing to generate there the very thing 
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which he had eaten, until it produced death. This 
class of genii, or tutelary deities, they called aiiu 
fale, or gods of the house. 

The father of the family was the high-priest^ and 
usually offered a short prayer at the evening meal, 
that they might all be kept from fines, sickness, war, 
and death. Occasionally, too, he would direct that 
they have a family feast in honour of their house- 
hold gods ; and on these occasions a cup of their 
intoxicating ava draught was poured out as a drink- 
offering. They did this in their family house, where 
they were all assembled, supposing that their gods 
had a spiritual presence there, as well as in the ma- 
terial objects to which we have referred. Often it 
was supposed that the god came among them, and 
spoke through the father or some other member of 
the family, telling them what to do in order to 
remove a present evil or avert a threatened one. 
Sometimes it would be that the family should get a 
canoe built and keep it sacred to the god. They 
might travel in it and use it themselves, but it was 
death to sell or part with a canoe which had been 
built specially for the god. 

Another class of Samoan deities may be called 
gods of the town or village. Every village had its 
god, and every one born in that village was regarded 
as the property of that god. I have got a child for 
so-and-so, a woman would say on the birth of her 
child, and name the village god. There was a small 




lone or trmplc also consecrated to the deity of the 
fhoe. Where there was no formal temple, the great 
WaK of the village, where the chiefs were in the 
Mft of UBcmUing, was the temple for the time 
bng. as occasion required. Some settlements had 
t acred gmve as well as a temple, where prayers 
mi oBerinip were presented. 

/■ titir UmpUs they had generally something 
far4e eye to rest upoo with superstitious veneration. 
la oae might be seen a conch shell, suspended from 
Ite nof in a basket made of cinnet network ; and 
tUs the god was supposed to blow when he wished 
the people to rise to war. In another, two stones 
•ere kept In another, something resembling the 
kml of a man, with white streamers flying, was 
oind on a pole at the door of the temple, on the 
■■al day of worship. In another, a cocoa-nut shell 
drinking-cup was suspended from the roof, and before 
It prayers were addressed and oflerings presented. 
Tltis cup was also used in oaths. If they wished to 
find oat a thief, the suspected parties were assembled 
before the chiefs, the cup sent for, and each would 
approach, lay his hand on it, and say, " With my 
hand on this cup, may the god look upon me, and 
send swift destruction, if I took the thing which has 
been rtolen." The stones and the shells were used 
in a similar way. Before this ordeal, the truth was 
nrely concealed. They firmly believed that it would 
be death to touch the cup and tell a lie. 
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The priests in some cases were the chiefs of the 
place ; but in general some one in a particular 
family claimed the privilege, and professed to declare 
the will of the god. His office was hereditary. He 
fixed the days for the annual feasts in honour <A 
the deity, received the offerings, and thanked the 
people for them. He decided also whether or not 
the people might go to war. 

Tlu offerings were principally cooked food. The 
first cup was in honour of the god. It was either 
poured out on the ground or waved towards the 
heavens. The chiefs all drank a portion out of the 
same cup, according to rank ; and after that the 
food brought as an offering was divided and eaten 
there before the god. This feast was annual, and 
frequently about the month of May. In some 
places it passed off quietly ; in others it was asso- 
ciated with games, sham-fights, night-dances, etc, 
and lasted for days. In time of war special feasts 
were ordered by the priests. Of the offerings on 
war occasions women and children were forbidden 
to partake, as it was not their province to go to 
battle. They supposed it would bring sickness and 
death on the party eating who did not go to the 
war, and hence were careful to bury or throw into 
the sea whatever food was over after the festival. 
In some cases the feasts in honour of the god were 
regulated by the appearance in the settlement of the 
bird which was thought to be the incarnation of the 
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fid A\1irDever the bird was seen the priest wodd 
^ that the god had come, and fix apon a day for 

Tbe nnage gods, like those of the bou^old, had 
A lome particular Jncamation : one was supposed 
te ^pear as a bat, another as a heron, another a? 
aaowL If a man found a dead owl by the roadside, 
■ad if that hapftencd to be the incantation of his 
*ffliec god, he would sit down and weep over it, 
wA beat hta forehead with stonn till the bkxMl 
iMRd. This wu thought pleasing to the deity. 
Itn the bird would be wrapped up and buried 
*ilh care and ceremony, as if it vrere a human body, 
Tte. however, was not the death of the god. He 
■*• supposed to be yet alive, and incarnate in all 
tbe owls in existence The flight of these birds was 
otaer^-cd in time of war. If the bird flew before 
them, it was a signal to go on ; but if it crossed the 
path, it was a bad omen, and a sign to retreat 
Otliers saw their village god in the rainbow, others 
aw him in the shooting star ; and in time of war 
the position of a rainbow and the direction of a 
titooting star were always ominous. 

The constant dread of the gods, and the numerous 
wA extravagant demands of a cunning and avaricious 
priesthood, made the heathenism of Samoa a hard 
lervice 

I have collected and arranged alphabetically in 
tbe two f<dlowing chapters the names of the principal 
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gods formerly worshipped in Samoa. The not 
of each will explain more fully the religion of 
people, and especially that system of zoolatry wl 
so extensively prevailed. 



CHAPTER IV, 

CODS SUPERIOR — WAR AND GEMERAl. 
VILLAGE GOD& 

t. Anv LAHci, or G^U e/ htai'tti. 

I These gods were supposed to have fallen from 
'Jie heavens at the call of a blind man to protect his 
uo from a cannibal chief. They were scattered 
mxr several villages, but did not move about in the 
bodies of mortals. A large temple was erected to 
one of them in which there were ten seats on which 
Mt the principal chiefs. A lai^c shell was the only 
tisible representation of the god, and in time of 
«ar it was carefully consulted. If it stood on end 
ind made an unusual noise they went to battle 
cheerfully ; if, however, it only murmured what 
liie>- imagined to be " Go back, go back," there was 
no fighting that day. Tupai was the name of the 
high priest and prophet He was greatly dreaded. 
His very look was poison. If he looked at a cocoa- 
nut tree it died, and if he glanced at a bread-fruit 
tree it also withered away. 
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2. Aitu langi was the name of a vill^^ god in 
another place, and supposed to be incarnate in the 
owl. If, when going to fight, an owl flew before, it 
was a good sign ; but if across the road or backwards 
they returned immediately. 

I. Alii tu, or The God who stands. 
This god was seen in the Ve'a, or rail {RaUus 
pectoralis). The flight of this bird was also observed 
during war. If it flew before, it was a good omen ; 
if otherwise they went back disconcerted. 

3, Ave I LE TALA, or Take to the end of the house. 
This was the name of an accoucheur god, whose 
priest went, when sent for, and prayed for the safety of 
the patient. This god is specially noted as having 
predicted the arrival of a powerful foreign god, who 
was to eat up all the gods of Samoa except one, 
and that was himself ; and then he added pathetic- 
ally through the priest to the family where he was 
supposed to reside, " When the great god comes, 
do not you all leave me, but let two still keep aloof 
and stand by me." On the introduction and rapid 
spread of Christianity many said, " The prediction of 
Ave i le tala has come true." 

4. FONGE AND TOAFA. 

I. These were the names of two oblong smooth 
stones which stood on a raised platform of loose 
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of ODC oT the vjll^es. Tlicy were 
mA to be tbe parents of Saato, a god who 
iDed the rain. When the chiefs and people 
RMly to go off for weeks to certain places in 
Ik barii for the sport of pigeon-catching, offering.^ 
ll CDoIted taro and fish were laid on the stones, 
by pcaycTs for fine weather and no 
Any one who refused an offering to the 
was frmmed upon ; and in the event of rain 
KK btankcd and punished for brining down the 
ot tbe (ine-weathcr god, and spoiling the 
^Mls of tbe season. 

2. Tersoos going to search for bush yams in 
MC of scarcity gave a yam to the stones as a 
AMdC'<iAering, supposing that these gods caused the 
flBi to grow, and could lead them to the best 
pbccs for finding such edible roots. 

3. Any one passing by casually with a basket of 
moked food would stop and lay a morsel on the 
Ooncs. 

4. When such offerings were eaten in the night 
^ dogs or rats, it was supposed that the god chose 
to become incarnate for the time being in the form 
fi such living creatures. 

5. Fasonca, Destruction. 
I. This was the name of a war-god, and supposed 
to be incarnate in the Samoan owl (Strix delica- 
tula. In time of war, offerings of food were pre- 
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sented to a pet one which was kept for the purpose; ]-: 
If it flew about above while the troops were walking ^ 
along below that was a good omen ; but if it flew ^ 
away in the direction of the enemy it was supposed - 
to have left the one party and gone to join tbe 
other, and therefore a calamity. 

2. At the beginning of the annual fish festivals, 
the chiefs and people of the village assembled round 
the opening of the first oven, and give the first fish 
to the god. 

3. A dead owl found under a tree in the settle- 
ment was the signal for all the village to assemble 
at the place, bum their bodies with firebrands, and 
beat their foreheads with stones till the blood flowed, 
and so they expressed their sympathy and condolence 
with the god over the calamity " by an offering of 
blood." He still lived, however, and moved about 
in all the other existing owls of the country. 

6. Faamalu, Shade, 

I. The name of a village god, and represented 
by a trumpet -shell. On the month for annual 
worship all the people met in the place of public 
gatherings with heaps of cooked food. First there 
were offerings and prayers to the god to avert cala- 
mities and give prosperity ; then they feasted with 
and before their god, and after that any strangers 
present might eat 

At the same settlement a marine deity called 




or PUnty for the land, was worshipped 
B Ac same time. On that day no one dared to 
•in oo his back off the settlement, or eat a cocoa- 
■B. Any *>nc tran^rcssing would have to go to 
Ac bead and beat his forehead with stones till the 
Vood Bowed, so as lo prc\'cnt his being devoured 
(f * ifcark the next time he went to Rsh. 

In time of war Faamalu was also represented by 
4 fall, tbc movements of which were watched. If it 
w seen !□ swim briskly they went to battle cheer- 
Uy ; bvt if it ttimcd round now and then on its 
(adc that was a veto on (rghting. 

Fiamalu was also seen in a cloud or shade. If 
1 cloud preceded them in going to battle they 
advanced courageously ; if, however, the clouds 
■'Cre all behind they were afraid. 

3. In a quarrel a mischief-maker would be 
cursed and given over to the wrath of Faamalu. 
If anything was stolen the sufferer would go along 
the road shouting and calling on Faamalu to be 
a\-engcd on the thief 

3. In another district Faamalu was only a war- 
god — had a temple with a shell in it, and the shell 
was carried about with the troops. The trees all 
around the temple were sacred, and never used for 
any purpose. 

7. Faaola, U/egh'a: 

The name of a war-god. Before going to fight 
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the people of the district where he was worshipped - 
all met and prayed that they might be "strong- -'^ 
hearted " and free from cowardice. ^ 

8. O LE Fe'e, The cuttle-fish {Octopus). , 

I. This was a war-god said to have been brought 
by a chief called Tapuaau, who swam hither from 
Fiji with his cuttle-fish. When taken into a house 
it showed a special fondness for a piece of white 
native cloth by stretching over to it, and hence this 
white cloth became an emblem of the god, and his 
worshippers in going to battle were known by white 
turbans, which they thought would please the god 
and be a defence against the enemy. 

Before starting all assembled in the public place 

of the village, and one of the priests prayed as 

follows : — 

Le Fe'e e ! faafofoga mai ia 
O au o Fale le a tulai atu nei. 
Le Fe'e e ! au mai ia ou mumu fua 
Sei tau a'i le taua nei. 

Which may be translated as follows: — O Fe'e! 
listen — I am Fale who now stand up — O Fe'e ! 
give us your red flaming rage with which to fight 
this battle. 

All listened carefully to the enunciation of this 
prayer by the priest, for if he was observed to 
stutter in a single word it was a bad omen. 

The Fe'e was also supposed to be present in the 




of tfae Cyfiraa tnmla; hence a string 
didls was suspended in the house of the 
ptett, and were supposed to murmur, or "cry," 
«hen war was dcteimined on. The colour of the 
ihelh was also watched. A clear white was a good 
onca, but if they looked dark and dingy it was a 

Tbe morenicnts of the cuttle -fish at sea were 
■ho looked after at war-times. If seen near the 
AdR when tbe people were mustering for battle it 
«■* a good sign ; if far off the reverse. 

X In one place the Fc'c was a general village 
^d, shosc province was not confined to war. The 
month of May wa.s sacred to his worship. No 
ua.cMcr was then allowed to pass through the 
tillage t>y the public road ; nor was any canoe 
allowed in the lagoon ofT that part of the settlement 
Tlierc was great feasting, too, on these occasions, and 
*!» games, club exercise, spear-throwing, wrestling, 
rtc 

A new temple was at this time erected, to the 
material of which every man, woman, and child 
contributed something, even if only a stick or a reed 
H thatch. Some were drafted off to put up the 
house, and the rest commenced to fight in real 
cantcst, and settle any old grudges with each other. 
He who got the most wounds was set down for 
^xdal favours from the god. With the completion 
of the temple the fighting ended, and that was to 
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suffice for the year. A quarrel of neighbours at any - 
other time, and rising to blows, was frowned upon - 
by the god Fe'e, because it was not left till next -' 
year and temple-building day. * 

In another district three months were sacred to - 
the worship of the Fe'e. During that time any one 
passing along the road, or in the lagoon, would be ^ 
beaten, if not killed, for insulting the god. For the 
first month torches and all other lights were for- 
bidden, as the god was about and did not wish to 
be seen. White turbans were also forbidden during 
the festivities, and confined to war. At this time, 
also, all unsightly projecting burdens — such as a log 
of firewood on the shoulder — were forbidden, lest it 
should be considered by the god as a mockery of 
his tentacula. 

The priest at this place had a large wooden 
bowl, which he called lipi, or sudden death. This 
was another representative of the god, and by this 
the family had no small gains. In a case of stealing, 
fine mats or other gifts were taken by the injured 
party to the priest to curse the thief and make him 
ill. The priest would then sit down with some 
select members of the family around the bowl 
representative of the god, and pray for speedy 
vengeance on the guilty ; then they waited the issue. 
These imprecations were dreaded. Conscience- 
stricken thieves, when taken ill, were carried off by 
their friends on a litter and laid down at the door 
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e priest, with taro, cocoa-nuts, or yams, in lieu 
Qse confessed to have been stolen ; and thej' 
add fioe mats and other presents, that the 
est m^ht pray again over the death-bowl, and 
pe tf»e sentence reversed. 

TIktv » a stor>' that the cuttle-fish gods of Savaii 

■t ooce dosed by an Upolu hero, who caught them 

■ a great net and killed them. They were changed 

Does, and now stand up in a rocky part of the 

on tbc north side of Upolu. For a long time 

tmdling parties from Savaii felt eerie when they 

lo the place — did not like to go through bc- 

tvcCD the stones, but took the outside passage. 

Another fragment makes out that a Savaii Fe'e 
auricd the daughter of a chief on Upolu, and for 
ooeRtticncc in coming and going made a hole in the 
Ke( and hence the harbour at Apia. He went up 
tfe river also at that place, and built a stone house 
iolaiid, the " Stonchenge " relics of which arc still 
pointed out, and named to this day " the house of 
the Fe'e." In time of war he sent a branch drifting 
dcmn the river as a good omen, and a sign to the 
people that they might go on with the war, sure of 
driving the enemy. 

3. In some instances the Fe'e was a household 
jod only. If any visitor caught a cuttle-fish and 
cooked it, or if any member of that family had been 
where a cuttle-fish was eaten, the family would meet 
D\'cr the case, and a man or woman would be selected 
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to go and lie down in a co/d oven, and be covei 
over with leaves, as in the process of baking, 
this as a would-be or mock burnt-offering to 
the wrath of the god. While this was being 
the family united in praying : " O bald-headed 
forgive what has been done — it was all the 
of a stranger" Failing such signs of respect 
humility, it was supposed the god would come 
the family, and cause a cuttle-fish to grow intemall^||P 
and be the death of some of them. 




9. FuAi u^JUGi^ Banner of the Heavens. 

A god of one of the small islands, and seen in 
sea -eel, or Marcena. If the sea -eel happened ttp 
be driven on to the shore in a gale or by any tidal'' 
wave it portended evil, and created a commotion all 
over the place. 

10. Ga*e fefe, Breathless fear, 

A war-god in some of the villages, and seen in a 
cocoa-nut-leaf basket It is said that during a battle 
between the gods of Samoa and those of Tonga the 
former crouched about the trunks of the cocoa-nut 
trees ; but Ga'e fefe hid in a cocoa-nut-leaf basket, 
and escaped while many others were killed. Hence 
the basket became a sign of the god, and no one 
would step over such a thing, supposing the god 
might be in it Hence, also, if in going to fight 
they fell in with a newly-plaited cocoa-nut-leaf bas- 
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care of the plantations. He guarded them by the 

help of the god thunder. They never spoke oI;l 

lightning as doing harm, it is always the thunder*., 

"Thunder" once struck the house of Fala and PaongiQ^i 

The family rose up, caught him, tied him up witil^ 

pandanus leaves, and frightened him by poking hiai:^ 

with firebrands. He cried out in distress : 

" Oh ! Fala, I'm burning, 
Oh ! Paongo, I wish to live I" ' 

They decided to spare him, and make him a god ^ 
to keep the rats away from their food. They made 
a hieroglyphic scare for him, also, of a basket filled 
with pandanus leaves and charred firebrands, and 
hung it up among the trees, that he might know 
what to expect if he destroyed a house again. This 
basket was also a scare for a thief, and an impreca- 
tion that thunder might destroy his plantation. 

3. La'ala'a was also the name of a god in Upolu, 
who was the champion of wrestlers. The place was 
supposed to be filled with gods who came to wrestle, 

4. The same name was given to a god who pre- 
dicted in war, sickness, and family events. In sick- 
ness the people of the village confessed crimes, and 
prayed that they might be stepped over or foi^ven. 
He was supposed to dwell in the mountain, and any 
part of it sufficed as a confessional. 

There was a priest also who, when he prayed to 
la'ala'a, became possessed, told the cause of disease, 
and forbade the evil conduct of the suffering culprit 




I*. Laa Haohao — Tlu great step. 

Tka » one of the natncs of the rainbow, which 

b a repre sen tative of a war god of several villages. 

■ken goii^ to battle, a rainbow sprang up right 

hvr then and across the path, or across the course 

Ihc cuMses at sea. the troops and the fleet would 

Itora. The same if the rainbow arch, or long step, 

I the god was «em behind them. If, however, it 

k aideways they went on with spirit, thinking the 

pt saa maicfatng along with them and encouraging 

■v to advance. 

13. Mao ma Uu — Mistake and Black. 

Two teeth of the sperm whale, and said to have 
Xtte from Fiji, were so named, and represented the 
^u gods of a large village. They were kept in a 
»*■«, and when the people went to fight a priest 
miaincd behind to pray for success and watch and 
rport the position of the teeth. If they lay east 
nd west it was a good omen, but if they turned 
vcr and lay north and south it was a sign of defeat. 

14. Mjittu — Heron, or "Andrea saera." 

The heron was the incarnation of a war god on 
he island of Manono. If it flew be/ore the troops 
tut was a good sign, but the reverse if it flew across 
be path. 
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A story is told of Heron and his brother Destruoin 
tion. They cooked some food one day, but it watij 
not half done. The enraged family set upon tbCv 
two. Destruction had his neck broken by a stkl^^ 
thrown at him ; but Heron escaped by having hl$.» 
neck pulled long, as it is to this day. . 

15. Moso. 

1. This was the name of one of the great land > 
gods, in opposition to Tangaloa, the god of the , 
heavens. The root of the word is the name of a 
tree — ** Cananga odorata " — the yellow flowers of 
which are highly fragrant A stone was his repre- 
sentative in one village, on which passing travellers 
laid down a scented wreath or necklace as an offering 
to Moso. 

2. In another place Moso's representative was a 
large wooden bowl, decorated with white shells, and 
called Lipi, or sudden death, as described under Le 
Fe'e, No. 8. The priest received offerings from the 
injured, and, in lieu of them, prayed to Moso with 
loud crying and forced tears to curse with sudden 
death the unknown thief or other injurer. "Oh 
Moso ! make haste, show your power, send down to 
the lower regions, sweep away like a flood, may they 
never see the light of another day." These were 
the usual imprecations shrieked out over the bowl. 

3. One of the kings of the district of Atua was 
supposed to be a man and move about among mor- 
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tais in the daytime ; but at night he was Moso, and 
away among the gods. 

4. Moso was also a household god in some 
famliCi. In one he was incarnate as a man. He 
hdped Umself to food of any kind from the planta- 
tions of his nei^bourSp and, if chased, suddenly dis- 
qipearad'; and hence they considered he was a god, 
and pnyed to him and laid down ofTerings, 

5* In another family Moso was said to appear, 
bnt only one old man could discern him when he 
came: A visit was known 1^ the old man shouting 
out, "Your excellenqrl Your excellenqr has comel" 
«id some such chiefs language. Then would follow 
a ooovcffBatkm bet w e en the old man and the god, all 
Hwn ng h the lips of the old impostor himself; and 
then die iamily would hear of some new house, or 
canoe, or food, or marrii^fe, or something else that 
was wanted. 

6. Moso also appeared in one family in the form 
of a pet pigeon called the Tu {P/ileg(^nas Stairi). 
When food was brought in, no water was to be spilled 
on the doorstep. It would make the protecting god 
Tu angry, and cause him to go off. 

In another family he was incarnate in the domestic 
fowl, and if any of them ate a piece of fowl the 
consequence was delirium and death. 

In another family Moso was incarnate in the 
cuttle-fish, and none of them dared to eat one. 

Another family had Moso incarnate with them in 
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a creeper bird called the Fuia {Stumtndes atri' 
fused). If it came about in the morning or the 
evening it was a sign that their prayers were accepted. 
If it did not come Moso was supposed to be angry. 
The bird did not appear at noon owing to the glare 
of the sun. The priest interpreted to the family the 
meaning of the chirps as his inclination *or fan^ 
dictated. 

7. Long Moso was the name of another family 
god. The turtle and the mullet were sacred to him, 
and eaten only by the priest The family prayed 
to him before the evening meal. 

8. The Fai, or stinging ray fish, and also the 
mullet were incarnations of Moso t/ie strong in 
another family. If visitors or friends caught or 
brought with them either of these fish, a child of 
the family would be taken and laid down in an un- 
heated oven, as a peace-ofTering to Moso for the 
indignity done to him by the strangers. If any 
member of the family tasted of these sacred fish he 
was sentenced by the heads of the family to drink a 
cupful of rancid oil dregs as a punishment and to 
stay the wrath of Moso. 

16. Nafanua — Hidden inland. 

This was the name of the goddess of a district 

in the west end of the island of Savaii. She was the 

daughter of Saveasiuleo, the god of Pulotu, and was 

hidden inland, or in the bush, when an infant by her 
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r, who W38 ashamed of the illegitimate birth. 
Craai Pulotu, the Samoan haedes, at a time 
the mling power was so oppressive as to com- 
fd the people to climb cocoa-nut trees with their 
fcet upwaidA, thdr heads downwards, and to pluck 
Ac nois with their toes. As she passed along 
ike saw a poor fcUow struggling up a tree with his 
kead downward, and calling out in despair that he 
amid csidarc it 00 longer. She told him to come 
down, and that she would put an end to it She 
l^BSKMKd all to battle, took the lead herself, and 
comp l gtel y routed the enemy, and raised the district 
to A portion of honour and equality. When she 
■cat to the 6|^t she covered her breasts with cocoa- 
m leaflets that the enemy might not see she was a 
•»man, .ind the distinguishing mark or pass-word 
ot bcT troops was a few cocoa-nut leaflets bound 
roood the waist After the battle in which she 
conquered, she ordered cocoa-nut leaflets to be tied 
round the trees, marking them out as hers, and 
defying the enemy or any one else to touch them. 
To this day a strip of cocoa-nut leaflets encircling a 
tree is a sign that it is claimed by some one for a 
special purpose, and that the nuts there are not to 
be indiscriminately plucked without permission. 

2. Nafanua was also the name of a village god 
on the island of Upolu. In a case of concealed 
theft, all the people assembled before the chiefs, and 
one by one implored vengeance on himself if he 
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was guilty. If all denied, the chiefs wound up the 
inquiry by shouting out, " O Nafanua t Compassion- 
ate us, let us know who it was, and let speedy death 
be upon him !" 

In war.all assembled to be sprinkled with Nafanua's 
cocoa-nut water before going to battle. If well done, 
they conquered ; if not, they were driven before the 
enemy. Confession of offences sometimes preceded 
the sprinkling, as it was a sign of pardon and purifi- 
cation. Occasional torchlight processions through 
the village were held in honour of Nafanua. Cases of 
sickness were also brought and laid before the priest 
Those who took fine mats were cured, but shabby 
offerings of native cloth only prolonged the disease. 

17. Nave. 

Nave was the name of a village god on the island 
of Tutuila. It was represented by a stone called 
Maa o Nave, or the stone of Nave. This was 
abbreviated and euphonised into Amanave, and is 
the name of the village to this day. 

18. NONIA. 

This was the name of a village god, and was 
supposed to be incarnate in the cockle. If this 
sheil-fish was eaten by any one of the place a cockle 
would grow on his nose. If one was picked up 
and taken away from the shore, a cockle would 
appear on some part of that person's body. 
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Ibf was the usual month for feasting and prayers 
XobiA, tat the retnoval of coughs and other 
dbKs osoally prevalent during that time of 
wit WW from the wet to the dry montlis. On the 
f* of wonhip the people went about with bundles of 
*y"'^ and through them prayed to Nonia. 

19, O i.E Kiro u>A — ITie long teoth. 

TKk was the name of a disease-making god, said 
V hove come from Fiji and taken up his abode 
iteol the south side of Savaii. People, canoes, or 
property of anj' kind belonging to that place, were 
«ppcMcd to be media by which the long tooth might 
be conveyed and cause disease and death. One 
L-ij the t',-olh was visible to an old lady, and struck 
b\' some scalding greens which she threw at it, and 
crcr after it was crooked and not so deadly. If a 
person recovered it was said that the tooth must 
have had the crook running outside of the wound, 
and vU^ versa in a case of death. 

To this day the long tooth superstition is a nuis- 
ance. A few years ago some people went to that 
part of Savaii to buy a canoe. They did not get it, 
but, from a number of deaths soon after at their vil- 
lage, they believed that the tooth had followed them. 
After a battle ten years ago a man from the long 
tooth district in Savaii who had been killed, was 
buried in a village in Upolu. After a time a 
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young chief died there rather suddenly. The toodi •« 
was suspected by some of the old people, and so x 
they dug up the bones of the man who had died* i 
in battle four years before, and threw them away into .: 
the sea, far off outside the reef, so as to rid the land, : 
as they supposed, from the long tooth enemy. Like : 
the celebrated tooth of Buddha at Ceylon, visited by 
the Prince of Wales in 1875, about which kings 
fought, the attempt to bum which burst the furnace, 
and, although buried deep in the earth and trodden 
down by elephants, managed to come up again, so 
the long tooth god of Samoa continues to come up 
every now and then after a sudden death or a pro- 
longed disease of the knee joint, or other deadly 
ailment. 

20. Pava. 

This was the name of a war god on the south 
side of Upolu. It was originally the name of a man 
who came from the east end of the group. He and 
his wife went to work as usual in the bush, and left 
their children in the house. The children kindled 
a fire to cook some food. Tangaloa, seeing the 
smoke, came down from the heavefts. He found 
only the children, and inquired where their parents 
were. Gone to work, said they. " Go and tell 
them I am here." The children ran off and told 
them there was a chief in the house. Pava made 
haste home, found Tangaloa, and prepared a bowl 



^'xw* (.Pif€r metkistiatm) Tor him. A little child 
- mcptng about the floor upset the 'ava. Tangaioa 
--« into 3 rage, and beat the cliild to death. He 
^ un nude it Ih-e, howcii-cr, but Pava got up in anger, 
rtnt oat. plodccd a taro leaf {Arum esatUntutn), 
•j&peA oa to it and went o^to Fiji. After a time 
•< came bade with a son of the king of Fiji, to the 
MMUesDent of ev-erybody, and when he died had a 
piice to tbe Samoan pantheon. 

feHb dOblcm was a taro leaf, and all his adherents 
pang to battle were known by taro leaf caps. 
• itun of that particular village were also known 
■-. the round leaf c.ip. Pava was seen in the r.ain- 
\fom. If it was clear and reflected down on the 
village, that was a good omen ; but if it appeared 
Ear inland, the sigpi was bad, and a veto on any 
%fating for that day at least. 

Another story places the killing of the child in 
tbe east end of the group, and says that Pava fled 
from place to place, and from island to island to get 
away from the presence of Tangaloa. As soon, how- 
ever, as be reached a fresh place and thought of 
remaining there, be saw the terrible eye of Tangaloa 
looking down on him. Off he went to another 
village or another island, but still the piercing eye 
cA Tangaloa followed him, until he reached the 
district to which I have referred, and where the 
dreaded eye was no longer visible. 
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21. PiLi MA LE Maa — The Hzard and iJu stoftc. 

These were the names of twin gods, and wor- 
shipped at certain villages in time of war, famine, and 
pestilence. The month of May was a specially fixed 
time for prayers and food offerings. The lizard was 
the guiding incarnation, and carefully watched in 
times of war. If in going to battle a lizard was 
seen darting across the road, they returned at once. 
If it ran ahead, however, they were cheered, and 
went right on to meet the enemy. 

Another plan in searching for an omen was to 
plait cocoa-nut leaves and cover the middle post of 
the great house, from the floor to the ridge pole, and 
there the chiefs sat and watched. If a lizard from 
the roof came straight down on the matting, that 
was a good sign ; but if it came down zigzag, the 
omen was bad, and fighting suspended. Before 
going to the fight they met and were sprinkled with 
cocoa-nut juice by the priest, each at the same time 
uttering the prayer, " May the road I take flow with 
blood." 

2 2. Stones. 

I. Two unchiselled "smooth stones of the stream" 
were kept in a temple at one of the villages, and 
guarded with great care. No stranger or over- 
curious person was allowed to go near the place, 
under penalty of a beating from the custodians of 
these gods. They represented good and not 




cioQs death -causing gods. The one made the 
s, bread, fruit, and cocoa-nuts, and the other sent 
to Om nets. 

I >. Another stone was carefully housed in another 
as the representative of a rain-making god. 
there waj over-much rain, the stone was laid 
ly the fire and kept heated till tine weather set in. 
a tiinc of drought, the priest and his followers 
up in fine mats, and went in procession to 
tftc stream, dipped the stone and prayed for rain. 

}. In a road leading to village plantations a stone 
tfood vhich was said to have been a petrified coward. 
H; jr-ii tiN brother entered into compact that they 
voold be brave in battle, and implored their god 
that if either fled that one should be changed into 
a stone. The day came, the battle was fought, but 
one of the brothers turned and fled before the face 
of the enemy, and so was changed into a stone 
there and then by the god Fee. AH the people 
is they passed inland to work in their plantations 
kissed, or rather " smelled" the stone, and in coming 
back did the same. Death was supposed to be the 
consequence of the neglect of this mark of deference 
to the power of the Fe'e. 

4. At the boundary line between two villages 
there were two stones, said to have been two young 
men who quarrelled, fought, and killed each other 
on that very spot, and whose bodies were immediately 
changed into stones. If any quarrel took place in 
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either of these two villages there was never any 
general disturbance. " Go and settle it at the stones" 
was the standing order ; and so all who were inclined 
to be demonstrative in any afTair of honesty or hon- 
our went to the stones and fot^ht it out. If either 
of the duellists was knocked down, that was the final 
settlement No one else interfered, and so, by 
common consent in such matters, these two villages 
were noted for peace and order. 

5. In a district said to have been early populated 
by settlers from Fiji, a number of fancy Fijian stones 
were kept tn a temple, and worshipped in time of 
war. The priest, in consulting them, built them up 
in the form of a wall, and then watched to see how 
they fell. If they fell to the westward, it was a 
sign that the enemy there was to be driven ; but if 
they fell to eastward, that was a warning of defeat, 
and delay in making an attack was ordered accord- 
ingly. 

The iconoclast native teachers from Tahiti, in 
the early stage of the mission, when such stones 
were given up to them, had them taken off to the 
beach and broken into fragments, and so stamp out 
at once the heathenism with which they were 
associated. Hardly a single relic of the kind can 
be found at the present day. 

23. Le Sa — The sacred one. 
I. The name of a war god in several villages, 




the lizard. Before going to battle 

Its of a litard in a bundle of spears was 

If tbc lizard ran about the points of the 

■o and tbc outside of the bundle, it was a good 

n ; but if it rather worked its way into the 

Be (or concealment, it was a bad sign. 

A piece of niatting was also spread over one of 

: posts of the hous<;, and if a lizard was seen 

do«-n on the matting, the sign was good ; 

if a bare post was chosen by the creature for 

fti descent from the rafters to the floor, it augured 

X. If a Hrard crossed the path or ran against any 

fXK going to battle, that also was an evil omen. 

2. In some places Le Sa was incarnate in an 
c^I, wa* more of an agricultural god, who sent 
-u', iinl abundance of food, and was worshipped 
about the month of April. He was prayed to and 
propitiated with offerings for the removal of cater- 
pillars from the plantations, as they were thought to 
be servants under his orders to forage and punish. 
He was supposed to be fond of the bodies of thieves, 
and to go at once and devour them if prayed to do 
vx Bad-tempered parents frightened the children 
by saying that they would call Le Sa to Jri/ii them 
upL In cases of sickness the patient went and 
weeded some piece of bush land as an offering to 
Le Sa ; and the consequence was often a wonderful 
Cure to the indolent dyspeptic ! 

3. Le Sa in one place was a household god, and 
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incarnate in the centipede. If any one was bitten 
by the reptile, or otherwise ailing, an offering of a 
fine mat and a fan was presented, and the god 
entreated tn some such words as : 

" Lord I if you are angiy. 
Tell us the reason 
And send ret»>very." 

34. SiLi vAAi — Far-stHng. 

1. This was the name of a village war god, and 
seen in a bird. Flight of the bird in the direction 
of the enemy was a good sign, otherwise the omen 
was bad. 

2. This was also the name of a family god, and 
seen in a star. 

25. Sa fulu sa — Of the sacred Jeathtr. 
This was the name of a village war god in 
Upolu. Incarnate in the kingfisher bird, which, if 
seen flying before the troops, was a good sign. If 
observed to come flying towards the people as they 
were preparing to start, the omen signified defeat 

j6. Sama — Yellow. 

The name of the cannibal god of a vill^fe in 

Savaii. He was incarnate as a man, who had 

human flesh laid before him when he chose to call 

for it This man's power extended to several 
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»7. &lL^^'AO — Sacrtd ont of llif buih. 
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bBBOmepIaocsSalcA-aowas a general village god, 


McH «» a war god. A time 


was fixed for 


giving 



i*j-' - '.:!t good crnp^. and prayers were offered for 
dare. Elach family took it in turn to provide food, 
>id they feasted until it had gone the round of the 
liHage, The family who had a great display of 
^joA things was praised ; but the stingy, stinted 
)ficfCTS were cursed. After all had prayed and 
artaken for the day, nothing was kept for another 
EKaL Whatever was over was thrown away or 
Rried. At one place in Savaii Salevao had a 
cmple in which a priest constantly resided. The 
tck were taken there and laid down with offerings 
f fine mats. The priest went out and stroked the 
ii»cased part, and recovery was supposed to follow. 
Vt this place Salevao was declared to be a good 
pd in raising a plentiful supply of food, and also 
oted for his power in keeping away other gods. 
^ story is told of a party of gods from Upolu who 
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were on a journey, but on coming to that place 1 
the public highway along the beach and took 
circuitous course far inland, owing to their dread CT 
Salevao. He was generous, however, to travelliiqi^ 
parties of mortals. When the chiefs laid down f^ i 
previously arranged number of cooked pigs and otfaiC|.^ 
food to visitors, there was an odd one over and.^ 
above found among the lot, and this they attributed ,;. 
to the special favour of the god (see 1 1). . , 

A story of his kindness to Nonu, one of his , 
worshippers, relates that when Nonu was on a visit 
to the King of Tonga, he and the king had a 
dispute about the age of the moon. Nonu main- 
tained that it was then to be seen in the morning, 
the king held that it was not visible in the morning. 
Nonu said he would stake his life on it ; and 
so it was left for the morning to decide. In the 
night Salevao appeared to Nonu and said to him : 
" Nonu, you are wrong ; the moon is not now seen 
in the morning. But, lest you should be killed, I 
will go and be the moon in the horizon to-morrow 
morning, and make the king believe you were right 
after all, and so save your life." In the morning 
Salevao, as the moon, was seen, and Nonu was 
saved. Such stories added alike to reverence for 
the god and to the treasury of the priest 

3. Salevao was the name of a family god also, 
and incarnate in the eel and the turtle. Any one 
of the family eating such things was taken ill ; and 
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r 6aih ibey heard the god saying from within 
k fadjr : ' I am killing this man ; he ate my 



: of sickness, a cup of kava was mi 
on the ground outside the house aa 
;, and the god called by name to coi 
t of it and heal the sick. 

family the head of the household 
At the evening hour, and other 
I fixed foe worship, all were studiously present, 
ixppmeiA that death would be the penalty 
f Qoe was absent 
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28. Sepo ualosi — Sefio the strong. 

1. Was worehipped in Savaii as a war god. and 
■Canute in the large bat, or flying-fox. While the 
>t 6ew before the warriors all was right ; but if it 
imed round and shut up the way, it was a sign of 
efieat and a warning to go back, 

2. But Sepo in many places was a household god. 
D an inland village family in Upolu he was called 
lie " Ixird of the mountain," and incarnate in the 
ocDCstic fowl and the pigeon. In another family 
e was seen in a very small fish which is difficult to 
Uch ; and by another family he was supposed to 
e in the prickly sea-urchin {Echinus). The penalty 
f eating this incarnation was death from a supposed 
rowth of a prickly sea-urchin inside the body. 
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29. SiULEO — TaU of the voice^ or echo. 

This was the name of a village god in SavaiL 
Said to have come from Tonga, and able to walk on 
the sea. He was the fisherman's god. He had a 
fisherman's hut erected for him on the sea-shore^ and 
was supposed to preside over a certain division of 
coast 

30. Taafanua — Walk the land. 

This was the name of a war god of one of the 
islands in the east end of the group. It was incar- 
nate in the Ve'a, or rail {Rallus Pectoralis), 
When the bird screeched and flew before, the people 
went to battle ; but if it turned and flew back, they 
hesitated. 

31. Tangaloa langi — Tangaloa of the heavens. 

The derivation of Tangaloa is uncertain. Loa 
means long, and tanga, a bag ; or, as an adjective, 
freedom from restriction. The unrestricted, or un- 
conditioned, may therefore fairly be regarded as the 
name of this Samoan Jupiter. Tangaloa langi tua- 
valu, Tangaloa of the eighth heaven ; Tangaloa faa- 
tupu nuu, Tangaloa the creator of lands ; Tangaloa 
asiasi nuu, Tangaloa the visitor of lands ; Tangaloa 
lafoai nuu, Tangaloa the abandoner of lands — these 
were some of the names by which this god superior 
was known. 




At one place he was seen in the moon, and 
pradpally worshipped in the month of May. He 
ra also incarnate in the Turi, or snipa At the 
time of worship no one went from home, and 
were allowed to pass through the land. 
Oriy nKn were allowed to partake in the ofTcrings 
et food ; women and children were excluded from 
tof shafe. 

i. At another place his image was a large wooden 
bowl, caki to have come from FijL He was also 
i^foccd to be present in a hollow stone. A temple 
*»* built for htm there, and called "The house of 
the gods." It was carefully shut up all round ; 
Thinking that if it was not so, the gods would get 
oai and in too easily, and be all the more destructive. 
Offerings were presented on war occasions ; and he 
vas also presented with gifts, and had prayers offered 
lo him, before going to fish, before planting some 
fresh section of bush land, and also in times of sick* 
ness or special epidemic. It was firmly believed 
that if there was no prayer to Tangaloa there could 
be no blessing. Thunder was a sign that the prayer 
was beard. Slight tremulous reverberation, however, 
was a sign rather of rejected prayer and threatened 
panishmenL 

3. In another district Tangaloa was said to have 
come along the ocean in a canoe, with seven of a 
c re w , and to have taken up his abode in the bush 
iotand of the settlement Confused noises from the 
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bush there were supposed to be the murmurs of the 
gods, and a cause of death in the village. 

When war broke out two of the chiefs went inland 
to consult Tangaloa. One sat down in front of the 
sacred grove of high trees, and the other went round 
behind. This man was covered from head to foot 
with leaves, and had only a hole left for the eyes. 
No creepers ran up the trees, and no leaves were 
allowed to be seen on the small stones under the 
trees, as it was supposed the god was in the stones. 
If the stones appeared separated and unusually far 
apart, that was a sign that the district was about to 
be broken up and killed or banished. But if the 
stones were huddled together, that was a good omen, 
and indicated union, victory, and strength. 

32. Tapaai — Beckoning. 

This was a war god of a family on Tutuila. He 
was supposed to be present in a trumpet -shell. 
When the people were about to go to war the shell 
was blown by the priest, and all listened. If it blew 
rough and hollow it was a bad sign ; but if clear and 
euphonic all were cheered, and went off joyfully 
under the good omen. 

33. Taema — Glittering black. 

I. The name of a war god incarnate in the 
kingfisher bird. If it flew right on before the troops 
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•tdniit returning It was a good sign. There wu 
^^«> a temple with only one opening. In times of 
iJBculty the old men of the place went inside and 
addrtsBcd the god, who replied in a human voice, but 
so body was seca 

3. This was also the name of a goddess said to 
harr been (bund by some fishermen swimming be- 
tween Tutuila and Upolu. They covered her with 
jnDf fine native cloth, and conveyed her to a place in 
■jAk bosh, where they built a temple for her. OfTer- 
^kp of food and fine mats were taken to tlic place, 
and laid before two men who acted as priests. On 
the change from heathenism to Christianity these 
men had a large quantity of fine mats among the 
temple treasures. The temple was destroyed, and 
with the fine mats pigs were bought, and a grand 
(east was the final adieu to the darkness and follies 
of the past 

3. In another place Taema was a war god, and 
present in a bundle of sharks' teeth. These curiosities 
were done up in a piece of native cloth, and consulted 
before going to battle. If the bundle felt heavy, 
that was a bad omen ; but if light, the sign was 
good, and off they went to the fight 

4. Taema and Tila fainga, or Tila the sportive, 
were the goddesses of the tattooers. They swam 
from Fiji to introduce the craft to Samoa, and on 
leaving Fiji were commissioned to sing all the way, 

"Tattoo the women, but not the men." 
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They got muddled over it in the long journey, and .. 
arrived at Samoa singing, - 

" Tattoo the men and not the women." ~i 

And hence the universal exercise of the blackening 
art on the men rather than the women. ' 

5. Taema and Titi were the names of two house- 
hold gods in a family at the east end of the group. 
They were twins, and Siamese, Their bodies were 
united back to back. They swam from the east, and 
as they came along the one said to the other : "What 
a pity it is that we can only hear each other's voice, 
but cannot see each other's face !" On this they 
were struck by a wave, which cleaved asunder the 
joining and separated them. Members of the family 
going on a journey were supposed to have these gods 
with them as their guardian angels. Everything 
double — such as a double yam, two bananas adhering, 
etc. — was sacred, and not to be used under penalty 
of death. It was also forbidden for any member of 
the family to sit back to back, lest it should be con- 
sidered mockery and insult to the gods, and incur 
displeasure. 

34. Taisumalie — Tide gently rising, 

I. This was the name of a lady in Upolu who 
went away among the gods, was worshipped first by 
her family, and then by all the people of the land 
where she resided. She spoke through one of the 
heads of the family. The bat also was an incama- 



I «n tmusiul number of tfaem came about 
le in time of war. One flying ahead of the 
\ was always a good omen. If a neighbour 
: a bat, it might lead to war to avenge the 
biHilt. Another representative of this deity was a 
■Snib {Asearina lan^eolatti). The leaf of the ti 
OriKoma Unmna&i) was carried as a banner 
khcTcvcr tbe troops went June was the usual 
aootii for special worship. All kinds of food from 
tkr Und and the sea were provided as a feast, but 
only the one family of the priest was allowed to 
foitake. Wliatcvcr was over after the meal was 
baried at the beach. After that followed club 
exercise, and in terrible earnest they battered each 
other's scalps till the blood streamed down and over 
their (aces and bodies ; and this as an offering to 
the ddty. Old and young, men, women, and 
children, all took part in this general m^Ue and 
blood-letting, in the belief that Taisumalic would 
thereby be all the more pleased with their devoted- 
oess, and answer prayer for health, good crops, and 
success in battle. 

2. This was also the name of a war god in 
SavaiL Incarnate in a man and spoke through him. 
When tbe war fleet was about to cross to another 
island to 6ght, they went out from the shore half a 
mile and then returned to a streamlet where they 
prayed for success, and were sprinkled or purified, 
and then went off to the fight, free, as they thought, 
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from any delinquency curse which might have been : 
resting upon them. 

This deity was also supposed to be incarnate 
in the sea eel (Muraena). In a village where the 
first Christian native teachers were located one of 
them caught an eel and had it cooked. Two lads 
of the place who were their servants ate a bit at the 
evening meal. As soon as the people heard that 
these lads had " eaten the god," they mustered, gave 
them a beating, and dragged them off to a cooking 
house. They laid them down in the oven pit, and 
covered them with leaves as if they had been killed, 
and were now to be cooked as a peace-offering to 
avert the wrath of the deity. It was expected that 
the lads would immediately die, but as nothing amiss 
happened to them beyond the weals of the rods used 
by mortals, it was concluded that Taisumalie was a 
mere sham, and that they had better now turn to 
the God of heaven. 

3. Taisumalie was also the name of a household 
god, and worshipped among various families in dif- 
ferent parts of the group. 

(i.) In one place a member of the family was the 
incarnation, and consulted on everything of import- 
ance. Before going to war each one would ask 
whether he should go, what was to befall him, etc 
If wounds or death were predicted, the person would 
perhaps turn round and beat the priest for giving 
sucA a response ! 
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fs.) In aoother place this god was incarnate in 

\ m old nun who acted as the doctor of the family. 

[ TW Bcigfabours also took in their sick to him. His 

I pincipal remedy was to nib the affected part with 

[ bL and then shout out at the top of bis voice five 

cs the wDcd Taisumalie, and five times also call 

1 to come and heal. This being done, the patient 

• £taiis>ed to wait a recovery. On recovery the 

djr had ■ feast over it, poured out on the ground 

I a cap of kava to the god, thanked for healing and 

boilth. and prayed that he might continue to turn 

iit Saat towards them for protection, and set His 

/*'.- against all the enemies of the family. 

(3-) To another family he was incarnate in the 
aittle-Gsh (^Octopus). To another in the mullet 
To another In the turtle. If, through a stranger or 
by any member of the family, an incarnation had 
been cooked in the family oven, it could not be used 
again unti) some one had been laid there as a mock 
bDrnt-oHering, and gone through the " make-believe " 
process of cooking. It was death to the family if 
the oven was used without this ceremony. 

35. TlLI TILI — Swi/t. 
A village god in Upolu, noted for mischief- 
making, and supposed to be the cause of quarrels, 
war, and darkness. Seen in the lightning. If there 
was much of it in a time of war it was believed that 
the god had come to help and direct Constant 
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lightning in a particular place indicated an ambush* = 
ment of the enemy. Continued flashes in front was ^ 
a sign that the troops of the enemy were driven, i 
But if the lightning moved from the front backwardSi : 
that betokened danger, and was an order to retreat. 

36. TiTi usi — Gliiiering leaf girdle. 

The name of a village god in Savaii, and wor- 
shipped at the new moon, when he appeared to them 
like a bright shining leaf girdle. At that time all 
work was suspended for a day or two. The cocoa- 
nut leaf blinds were kept down, and the people sat 
still in their houses. Any one walking in front of 
the house risked a beating. After prayer and 
feasting a man went about and blew a shell-trumpet 
as a sign to all that the ceremonies were over, and 
that the usual routine of village and family life 
might be resumed. Out of respect to the god the 
name of the leaf girdle, titi, was changed into 
savalinga, or walking. The said girdle is made of 
the ti leaves {Dracaena terntinalis), 

37. ToNGO — Mangrove. 

I. This was the name of a war god, and incarnate 
in the owl. If it hovered over or flew before the 
troops, that was a sign of victory. If it crossed the 
path or flew back on them, that was a warning to 
retreat. 

A dead owl found under a tree in the settlement 



B U OQce co vcnad over with a piece of white native 
i by the person who discovered it. Then all the 
e would assemble around it. sit down and beat 
: brube their foreheads with any stones they 
rmld lay thdr hands on. This was " an offering of 
tid ' to Tongo, and, with an accompanying death 
»iil, exprcKted their sympathy with the god over 
iw calamity. Tongo, however, still existed, and was 
■o) m alt the remaining owls, which continued to be 
k« tncanutions. 

;. There was also a family god of this name, and 
incamate in the mullet If any one of that house- 
hold ate a piece of that fish it brought on a curse in 
the form of a squint. 

38. Tv— Stand. 

Stand was the name of this war godi as he was 
nid never to sit down. He was incarnate in the 
rail If the bird appeared reddish and glossy, it was 
a sign the people were to go to war. If dark and 
dto^: the omen was bad, and they were ordered to 
sit stilL 

39. Ivn—Tofiekuf. 

A cocoa-nut tree spear ten feet long was the idol 
representative of this war god. When the people 
met for worship the spear was stood up, and offerings 
mere laid before it. It was taken in the war fleet 
also as a sign that Tu was with them. 

In time of peace Tu was a doctor, and supposed 
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to be powerful in removing sickness in return for 
prayers and offerings. 

40. TuRiA — Driven, 

This was the name of a god in Savaii by whose 
help a district once fought and conquered against 
fearful odds. He was of use in peace also as well as 
in times of war. He could change the drought into 
rainy weather, and this again into sunshine. He was 
also supposed to come with his share of food for the 
entertainment of strangers, and add a pig to the 
number prepared by the people. If six were laid 
down, the guests found, when they separated the 
heap of dainties they had received, that there would 
be seven instead of six. The trick of adding secretly 
a pig was carried on by some of the priesthood, and, 
in the ey^s of the credulous multitude, added vastly 
to the wonder-working power of Turia. On another 
island the shrine of Turia was a very smooth stone 
in a sacred grove. The priest was careful to weed 
all round about, and covered it with branches to keep 
the god warm. When praying on account of war, 
drought, famine, or epidemic, the branch clothes were 
carefully renewed. No one dared to touch this 
stone, lest a poisonous and deadly influence of some 
kind should at once radiate from it to the trans- 
gressor. 

41. TuiFiTi — King of Fiji. 

This was the name of a village god in Savaii 
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to be incarnate in a man who walked 
bat WM never visible to the people of the 
fface. He could be seen, howe\-er, by strangers. 
For instance, if a large travelling party were spending 
• day at the settlement, and entertained in the usual 
•ay by cvety inhabitant turning out to march in 
pRXOAion to the guests, eacli with a basket of cooked 
(md. the gtM] would be among them. This was 
kaown by two things First, more pigs by one, two, 
or three than the chiefs arranged to provide ; and 
Mcoodly, by the guests after the ceremony putting 
ndi a question as, " Whose son was that handsome 
jravng man dressed with agirdleof fancy bush leaves?" 
vliilc at the same time no one of the place had seen 
sich a person. 

The special abode of Tuifiti was a grove of large 
UK) durable trees called Ifilele, or Afzetia bijuga. 
\o one dared to cut that timber. A story is told of 
a party from Upolu who once attempted it, and the 
consequence was that blood flowed from the tree and 
that the sacrilegious strangers all took ill and died. 
In later times the trees fell harmlessly under the axes 
of the villagers, and were very useful in building a 
house for their missionary. 

41. Tuna ha Fata — Tht Eel and tfu Litter. 
There are two mountains at the west end of 
L'polu with a stream between them. On the one 
mountain Tuna lived, and on the other Fata. They 
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were in the habit of meeting at the stream close bggin 
the habitat of a great eel. With this they amiiaej^ 
themselves by taking it out of the water aii4- 
carrying it about shoulder high on a litter. 

43. Vave — Swift, 

1. This was the name of a war god in Savaii, 

said to have come from Tonga, and incarnate in the 

Manualii {Porpkyris Samoensis), Bird of Lii, or 

Bird of Chiefs, the word may be translated. If it 

flew about and behind the war party, they were 

encouraged and sure of victory ; but if the bird 

fluttered about before them, it was a sign of defeat. 

Again, if in time of peace it was seen pecking at the 

ridge pole of the house, that was a sign of a coming 

disturbance, and the pressure of some heavy fine. 

When the people mustered in the village for battle, 

and before going off to meet the enemy, they were 

first of all sprinkled with the juice of a cocoa-nut, 

and then all united with the priest in the following 

prayer : — 

" Our own Lord Vave I 
Level up the stumps of the trees, 
Take away the rough stones. 
Give light to our eyes. 
And let blood flow in our path." 

2. In another village in Upolu Vave was incar- 
nate in a pigeon which was carefully kept and fed by 
the different members of the family in turn. But 
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residence of Vave there was an old tree 
of the Tillage which was a " place of refuge " 
fc annkrvn and other capital oHcndcrs. If that 
IK in» reached b>' the criminal he was safe, and the 
MBger of blood could pursue no farther, but wait 
Bwilit^jliiMi and trial. It \s said that the l^ing of 
1 dmskn of Upolu, called Atua, once lived at that 
fnt After he died the house fell into decay, but 
At IKC tra« fixed on as rcprcsenling the departed 
bi( xad out of respect for his memor>- it was made 
At tshstitutc of a living and royal protector. It 
««s called " O le asi pulu tangata," the asi tree tlte 
• ■■■■'■. This reminds me of what I once 
■ : native of another island. He said 
' . Mne they had been ten years without a 
tmg, aiMi so anxious were they to have some 
prod!CtinE substitute, that they fixed upon a large 
O'a tree iliischoffia JavanUa), and made it the 
representative of a king, and an asylum for the thief 
or the homicide when pursued by the injured in hot 
haite for vengence. 

5. Vave was also the name of a war god in 
mother village, and incarnate in the Ve'a, or rail bird. 
Ulicn it was heard chattering, or "scolding," as they 
called it, at midnight, it prognosticated an attack 
next day, and they would at once send off the 
wocnen and children to a place of safety. When 
offerings of food were presented at the temple of 
Vave, long poles were erected, one at each comer. 
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and these were covered with fragrant-scented leaves 

and flowers. When they started to fight they prayed 

and professed to be guided by the flight of the Ve'a. 

If it flew before them that was enough, they followed. 

A notable instance of the power of Vave is given in 

an account of the battle with the Tongan invaders. 

Many were killed in single combat by a hero called 

One. Vave was once more implored to help, and that 

very day One was killed at a single blow by a chief 

called Tuato, and hence the proverb which obtains to 

the present day : 

" Ua *ai tasi Tuato, or 
Tuato bites but once." 

The power of Vave was again seen in another 
way. A number of gods came to raise a rocky 
precipice right between the village and the ocean. 
Vave, however, was immediately up in arms against 
them, and drove them off for miles along the 
coast into another district, where they effected their 
object and made the beach there a great high iron- 
bound shore, which remains to the present day. 

4. In another place Vave was the name of a 
household god, and incarnate in the eel. If any one 
of the family was sick, Vave was prayed to in the 
evening. Next morning a search was made among 
the bundles of mats and other property. If an eel 
was found among them it was a sign of death ; if not, 
it was a sign of recovery. 



CHAPTER V. 

GODS INFERIOR, OR HOUSEHOLD GODS. 

t. ALutUASJNA — Child cf the Moon. 

Tbis was the name or a hou.icholiI god, and seen 

in the moon. On the appearance of the new moon 

411 the members of the family called out : " Child of 

be moon, >'ou have come." They assembled also, 

' ptMJitul offerings of food, had a united feast, and 

•:iniod in the prayer : 

" Oh, child of the moon ! 
Keep far away 
Disease and death." 

They also prayed thus before leaving the house to 
gQ to battle : 

" Oh, child of (he moon ! 

Bury up your hollows 

And Slumps of trees 

And lumpy Stones 

For our running at ease, " 

t. Apelesa — Sacred fuiaess. 
1. In one family this god was incarnate in the 
turtle. While one of the family dared not partake, he 
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would help a neighbour to cut up and cook one ; 
only while he was doing that, he had a bandage 
tied over his mouth lest some embryo turtle should 
slip down his throat, grow up, and cause his death. 

2. In another family Apelesa spoke at times 
through an old man. When an oven of food was 
opened the first basket was hung up on the outside 
of one of the posts of the house for the god. If the 
rats, or a dog, or any hungry mortal took it in the 
night, it was supposed that Apelesa chose to come 
in that form for his offering. He was also considered 
the guardian of the family, and if any other gods 
came about he frightened them away. 

3. In another family a woman called Alaiava, or 
means of entertainment^ was priestess of Apelesa. 
She prayed at parturition times, and in cases of 
severe illness. Her usual mode of acting the doctor 
was, first of all, to order down all the cocoa-nut leaf 
window-blinds of one end of the house. She then 
went into the darkened place. Presently that end of 
the house shook as if by an earthquake, and when 
she came out she declared what the disease was, and 
ordered corresponding treatment ; the result was that, 
" some recovered, and some died." 

In this family the first basket of cooked food was 
also sacred to the god, but their custom was to take 
it and hang it up in the large house of the village 
where passing travellers were accustomed to call and 
rest No one of the village dared to touch that 
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blkt wttbooC raking the wrath of the god. Any 
■Hi^ ttroKgtr, however, was as welcome to partake 
v V be bad been specialty sent for it by Apclesa. 

3, AWUUA — FinI Day. 
TIbs was a houiiehultl god, and particularly useful 
ta Ac &inUy in detecting and telling out the name 
i die tfaicf when anything was missed. He was 
oDed jfn/ Jay, as it was supposed that he existed in 
the worid befoie mortals. 

4- Leatl'aloa — Tht long god, or the centipede. 
This was the name of a god seen in the centipede. 
'\ iree near the house was the residence of the 
uduic When any one of the family was ill, he 
vent out with a fine mat and spread it under the 
tree, and there waited for the centipede to come down. 
If it came down and crawled under the mat, that was 
a sign that the sick person was to be covered over 
«-itb mats and buried. If, however, it crawled on 
the top of the mat, that was a sign of recovery. 



I 



5. O i.E AuMA — The red liver. 
This family god was seen, or incarnate, in the 
wild pigeoa If any visitor happened to roast a 
pigeon while staying there, some member of the 
household would pay the penalty by being done up 
in leaves, as if ready to be baked, and carried and 
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laid in the cool oven for a time, as an offering to show 
their unabated regard to Auma. 

The use of the reddish-seared bread-fruit leaf for 
any purpose was also insulting to this deity. Such 
leaves were in common use as plates on which to 
hand a bit of food from one to another, but that 
particular family dared not use them under a penalty 
of being seized with rheumatic swellings, or an 
eruption all over the body called tangosusu, and 
resembling chicken-pox. 

6. luLAUTALO — Ends of the taro leaf , 

To this family god the ends of leaves and other 
things were considered sacred, and not to be handled 
or used in any way. In daily life it was no small 
trouble to this particular household to cut off the 
ends of all the taro, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut leaves 
which they required for culinary purposes. Ends of 
taro, yams, bananas, fish, etc., were also carefully laid 
aside, and considered as unfit to be eaten as if they 
were poison. In a case of sickness, however, the god 
allowed, and indeed required, that the patient should 
be fanned with the ends of cocoa-nut leaflets. 

7. O LE ALII o FiTi — The Chief of FijL 

This was the name of a god in a certain house- 
hold, and present in the form of an eel, and hence 
the eel was never used by them as an article of food. 
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god was SDpposod to be unusually kind, and 
injured any of the family. They showed their 
atnde by presenting the first fruits of their tare 
^lintalion. 

8. LiuvLiuiTTA — Sta-wetd. 

This was the name by which another protector 
as known. If any mcmbcni of tht family went to 
%^ at sea, they collected some sca-wccd to take 
rib AetD. If in pursuit of a canoe, they threw out 
ame of it to hinder the progress of the enemy, and 
■ftke the chase 3ucce:i&ful in obtaining a decapitated 
W'.! or two. [f the enemy tried to picl; up any of 
this deified sea-weed it immediately sank, but rose 
again and floated on the surface if one of its friends 
paddled up to the spot. 

9. Moso'oi, 

This is the name of a tree {Conanga Odorata), the 
}-ellow flowers of which are highly fragrant In one 
place it was supposed to be the habitat of a household 
god, and anything aromatic or sweet-scented which 
the family happened to get was presented as an 
offering. 

At any household gathering the god was sent for 
to be present Three different messengers had to 
go at short intervals, as it was not expected that he 
wouki come before the third appeal or entreaty for 
his presence. 
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lo. Fatupuaa ma lk fee — The pi^s heart ctnd the 

octopus. 

Another family supposed that two of their gods 
were embodied in the said heart and octopus. Men, 
women, and children of them were most scrupulous 
never to eat either the one or the other, believing 
that such a meal would be the swallowing of a germ 
of a living heart or octopus growth, by which the 
insulted gods would bring about death. 

II. Pu'a. 

This is the name of a large tree {Hemandia 
Peltata), A family god of the same name was 
supposed to live in it, and hence no one dared to 
pluck a leaf or break a branch. 

The same god was also supposed to be incarnate 
in the octopus, and also in the land crab. If one of 
these crabs found its way into the house, it was a 
sign that the head of the house was about to die. 

12. Samani. 

This was the name of a family god. It was seen 
in the turtle, the sea eel, the octopus, and the garden 
lizard. Any one eating or injuring such things had 
either to be sham baked in an unheated oven, or 
drink a quantity of rancid oil as penance and a 
purgative. This god predicted that there was a 




when Samoa would be : 
Mn|pi (odiL 

13. Satu. 

X. &i one place the member of tiie ftmfly 
wa f potBi to be tiieprieatof tin god was noted fbr 
fimft a HM a. At times he would eiy out fitrfoosly 
aad Older tfaoee about him to be off and get Urn 
soHie of his sacied iood> ric pfofeucd to be 
doctor as well as demoo. A gieat diief wbm fil 
was once taken to bim, and the doctor's bill fiir a 
core was die erection of a mound of stones, on the 
top of which a house was to be built The bill was 
paid by the retinue of the chief. 

2. In another family it was supposed that their 
god Satia had the power to become incarnate in a 
man or a woman. If he wished to go to a particular 
wofnan, he became a man ; and if he desired a man, 
he chained into a woman. 

14. Senci vati — Snatch pddtfy. 

An old man named Sengi, or snatch, was an 
incarnation of this household god. All the fine mats 
and other valuables were in some mysterious way 
under his control. On returning from any kind of 
daily work in the bush every one on entering the 
house had to salute him, as the representative of the 
j^od, in some apolc^etic phrase, such as " I beg your 
pardon." If any one omitted this mark of respect, 
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the penalty was the disappearance of a fine mat 
from the family bundle without any one knowing 
how it was taken. 

15. SOESAI. 

This was the name of a household god in some 
families. In one, the god was seen in the domestic 
fowl. In another, the incarnations were the eel, the 
octopus, and turtle. Prayers for life and recovery 
were offered in cases of great danger, and also at 
child-birth. 

16. Si'u — Extremity or end. 

The family in which this god was worshipped 
said that he appeared in the form of a skull once a 
year, about the month of May. Lemana, or the 
Powerful, was the name of the priest. If in time of 
famine or pestilence the family had been preserved 
thanks were specially offered to Lemana for having 
been so successful in his pleadings with the god. 

1 7. SiNA 'ai mata — Sina the eye-eater. 

This god was incarnate in the bird called Ve*a, 
and was the juvenile scarecrow of the family. " Do 
not make such a noise ; Sina, the eye-eater, will come 
and pick out your eyes." The eyes of fish were 
sacred to this god, and never eaten by any of the 
family. 

18. TONGO. 

I. In one family this god was incarnate in the 
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tM. and was supposed to be specially attentive to 
>■ lu e ti c. When a party of women were met to 
{rate the root and prepare some of this native 
^c and cosmetic they usually had some food 
m^ r lh i'i If at such 3 time a woman concealed a 
■ft-lwt to cat by the si)', when she came to put it to 
ber moitth it bad been changed into iunneru by the 
aacB and power of Tongo. 

3. The stinging ray fish was the incarnation of 
Tongo in another family. If they heard of any 

■eiEUxHir who had caught a iish of the sort, they 
' woold go and beg them lo give it up and not to 

cocJc it. A refusal would be followed by a fight 
3. In another family Tongo was incarnate in the 

mullet, and the penalty for eating that fish by any of 

them was a disease ending in a squint 

19. Tmf.i.M—Ki'tg of Chie/i. 

1 , In one family this god was greatly praised as 
being a good and kind deity. In a time of scarcity, 
for instance, he led them to some place in the bush 
where they could dig up plenty of wild yams, 

2. In another family this god was prayed to for 
life and health before the evening meal ; an offering 
of a blazing fire was essential to the success of the 
prayer, which ran as follows: — 

"Thi* is our lire to you, it burns bright ; other fires are dim 
and Eoing out ; send these families 10 the lower regions, but give 
u life and health." 
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The sea eel, octopus, and mullet were incarnations 
of this god. He was also seen in the ends of 
banana leaves. If any one used the end of a banana 
leaf as a cap, baldness was the punishment. All the 
children bom in the family were called by the name 
of the god. 

20. TuiPANGOTA — TAe King of Criminals, 

A household god, and the special guardian of a 
particular family against thieving. If any thing was 
stolen the unknown culprit was given over by prayer 
to be put to death in some way by Tuipangota. A 
raised stone platform was erected in the house on 
which he was supposed to sit, and close beside it was 
another to serve the purpose of an altar, on which 
offerings were laid. 

21. Taumanupepe — Fig/U creature butterfly. 

This family god was incarnate in butterflies. Any 
one of that household catching or killing these 
beautiful winged insects were liable to be struck 
dead by the god. 

In another family this god was supposed to have 
three mouths. There it was forbidden to drink from 
a cocoa-nut shell water-bottle which had all the three 
eyes or openings perforated. Only one, or at the 
most two, apertures for drinking were allowed. A 
third would be a mockery, and bring down the wrath 
of his butterflyship. 
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»*. Ulavu — RttK^VtUr proKn, or crayfiikti. 
Tliis was a boiuefaold god in a family in one or 
Ihe Tillages of Anna. A woman had been bathing 
lad bcDOght on a premature event which happens 
auuctiuieak When she told her friends they went to 
i^tfcfa far the child. Nothing could be seen, however, 
Mm. an aottsual niunbcr of praniis or crayfishes, Into 
•kkli thc^ sopposed the infant had been changed. 
And so they commenced to regard the crayfish as 
the incaTnatlon of a new household god, gave it food. 
and offered prayers before it for family prosperity. 

T-i thc^c may hii added the n.imcs of forty-six 
otbcr gods, making in all one hundred and ten, but 
ti whom I have little to say different from the 
descriptions of Samoa Zoolatry, etc., already given. A 
fc»- more are referred to in the Cosmogony and other 
details, making up the number of Samoan deities of 
vliJcb 1 have heard to about a hundred and twenty, 
all claiming and receiving the two essentials of 
religion — something to be believed and something to 
fK- done. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PEOPLE — INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

At the birth of her child, the mother had a 
liberal share in the kind attentions of her friends. 
Her own mother was almost invariably la sage- 
femme ; but, failing her, some other female friend. 
Her father was generally present on the occasion, 
and either he or her husband prayed to the house- 
hold god, and promised to give any offering he 
might require, if he would only preserve mother and 
child in safety. A prayer was thus expressed : " O 
Moso, be propitious ; let this my daughter be 
preserved alive ! Be compassionate to us ; save my 
daughter, and we will do anything you wish as our 
redemption price." Offerings to the god, as we have 
already seen, were regulated by the caprice and 
covetousness of the cunning priest Sometimes a 
canoe was demanded ; at other times a house was to be 
built; and often fine mats or other valuable property 
was required. The household god of the family of the 
father was generally prayed to first; but, if the case 
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i tedious or difiicult, the god of the family of the 
■other was then inv-oked ; and when the child 
bom, the mother would call out : " Who were 

pnying to?" and the god prayed to just before 
carefully remembered and its incarnation duly 
adoMXrledgcd throughout the future life of the child. 
Bjr way of respect to him the child was called his 
mttrda : and was actually named during infancy 
■■d diildhood " mcrda of Tongo." or " Satia," or 
whatever other deity it might be. If the little 
rtnncer was a boy, the umbilical cord was cut on a 
dsfa^ ttiat he might grow up to be brave in war. If 
rf the other sex, it was done on the board on which 
tbey beat out the bark of which they make their 
native cloth. Cloth-making is the work of women ; 
and Aeir wish was that the little girl should grow 
Dp and prove useful to the family in her proper 
occupation. 

tmfantidde, as it prevailed in Eastern Polynesia 
and elsewhere, was unknown in Samoa. Nor were 
children ever exposed. After they were born they 
Tcre affectionately cared for. But the custom of 
destroying them before that prevailed to a melan- 
choly extent Shame, fear of punishment, laiy 
Dnwillingness to nurse, and a dread of soon being 
otd-looking, were the prevailing causes. Pressure 
was the means employed, and in some cases 
proved the death of the unnatural parent. 

As to nursing, during the first two or three days 
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the nurse bestowed great attention to the head of 
the child, that it might be modified and shaped after 
notions of propriety and beauty. The child was 
laid on its back, and the head surrounded with three 
flat stones. One was placed close to the crown of 
the head, and one on either side. The forehead was 
then pressed with the hand, that it might be flattened. 
The nose, too, was carefully flattened. Our " canoe 
noses," as they call them, are blemishes in their 
estimation. For the first three days the infant was 
fed with the juice of the chewed kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, pressed through a piece of native cloth, and 
dropped into the mouth. On the third day a woman 
of the sacred craft was sent for to examine the milk. 
A little was put into a cup, with water and two heated 
stones, and then examined. If it had the slightest 
curdled appearance she pronounced it bitter and 
poisonous. This process she repeated two or three 
times a day for several days, until it was drawn off 
free from coagulation, and then she pronounced it 
sweet and wholesome, and the child was forthwith 
permitted to partake of its proper nourishment Of 
course she was well paid for her services, and had 
every inducement to prolong them for several days. 
During this time the infant was fed with the juice of 
the cocoa-nut or the sugar-cane. Many fell victims 
to this improper treatment. At a very early period 
the child was fed, and sometimes weaned altogether 
at four months. This was another fruitful source of 
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mMtaMty aioaag childreti. Occasionally the father, 
m MKoe mcfflbcr of the latnily, through whom it was 
the god of the family spoke, expressly 
that the child have nothing but the breast 
fiv an indefinite time: This was a mark of respect 
IB tbe god, and called his " banana." In these cases 
Ibe chnd grew amazingly, and was soon, literally, as 
^nmp as a banaoa. 

A raodificd fonn of drcumetsitm prevailed. About 
the c^htfa or tenth year two or three boys would 
oaite and go of their ou-n accord to some one in the 
*itogf. who would make the customary incision, and 
give him some trifling reward for his trouble. There 
■as no further ceremony on the occasion, as at 
other periods of life. 

.Viiw.vj, — Out or respect to the household god, 
I as we have akeady remarked, the child was named 
' after him, during the time of infancy and childhood ; 
after that, a name was given. The animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, places, occupations, actions, and 
events, furnished them with the principal 
The primitive rule, " one man, one word," 
invariably prevailed. Occasionally a chief bore the 
name of one of the gods superior. 

Rejoicing. — About the third day the woman was 
up and at her usual occupation, and ready to take 
part io tbe rejoicings connected with the occasion. 
By this time the principal friends were assembled. 
Tbcy all brought presents, and observed an unvary- 
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ing rule in the kind of presents each was expected 
to bring. The relations of the husband brought 
**oloa^* which included pigs, canoes, and all kinds of 
foreign property. The relations of the wife brought 
** tonga!* which included the leading articles manu- 
factured by the females — viz. fine mats and native 
cloth. The ^^oloa** brought by the friends of the 
husband was all distributed among those of the 
wife, and the " ionga " brought by the friends of the 
wife was divided among those of the husband ; and 
thus the whole affair was so managed that the 
friends were the benefited parties chiefly, and the 
husband and wife left no richer 'than they were. 
Still, they had the satisfaction of having seen what 
they considered a great honour — viz. heaps of 
property collected on occasion of the birth of their 
child. Feasting, sham-fighting, night-dancing, and 
many other heathen customs, formed one continued 
scene of revelry for two or three days, when the 
party broke up. When the child became strong 
and able to sit there was another feast for "the 
sitting of the child." A third feast was for the 
"creeping of the child." A fourth when the child 
was able to stand, and called " the standing feast" 
But the greatest was the^/A, when the child could 
walk. Then there was singing and night -dances, 
and then, too, if the child danced and sang, and was 
" impudent," the parents boasted over its abilities. 
Twins were rare. Triplets still more so ; indeed. 




■jxn is only a vague tradition of such a thing. 
Iwiaa were supposed to be of one mind, and to 
i-unfc, feel, and act alike, during the time of infancy 
jj cfaildbood at leasL There were a few instances 
cf brge fiunilies, but four or five would be the 



Adapted CkitJrcn. — The number of children seen 
n a &mily was small, occasioned, to a great extent, 
\^ the bad management and consequent mortahty 
flf children, and :Uso a custom which prevailed of 
^Biting with their children to friends who wished to 
■dopt tbcm. The general rule was for the husband 
to^vc away his child to his sister. She and her 
hiihiiiiil gave, in return for the child, some foreign 
pfoperty, just as if they had received so many fine 
nuts or native cloth. The adopted child was viewed 
as ' tonga" and was, to the family who adopted it, 
a diannel through which native property (or " tonga ") 
ccotinued to flow to that family from the parents of 
the child. On the other hand, the child was to its 
parents a source of obtaining foreign property (or 
■ oUa ") from the parties who adopted it, not only at 
the time of its adoption, but as long as the child 
lived. Hence the custom of adoption was not so 
moch the want of natural affection as the sacrifice 
of it to this systematic facility of traffic in native 
and foreign property. Hence, also, parents may 
have had in their family adopted children, and their 
own real children elsewhere. 
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Employments, — Girls always, and boys for four 
or five years, were under the special charge of the 
mother, and followed her in domestic avocationsL 
The girl was taught to draw water, gather shell* 
fish, make mats and native cloth. The boy after 
a time followed his father, and soon became useful 
in planting, fishing, house-building, and all kinds of 
manual labour. Boys were also accustomed to club 
together, and wander about the settlement, the 
plantation, or in the bush. If they fell in with a 
fallen cocoa-nut one boy would sit down and name 
some to come and join him in eating it, and to the 
rest he would call out, " Go and catch butterflies." 
Hence one who is excluded from eating anything 
nice is called a butterfly-catclur. If they called at 
the residence of one of themselves, then perhaps the 
lad of that house would select some to have food 
with him there, and call them "cocoa-nut princes," 
and the rest he would send off, calling them " cocoa- 
nut pigs." The latter would go off offended, and 
vow to each other never again to be friendly with 
that stingy, stunted fellow 1 The following is a 
translated specimen of one of the old songs chanted 
for the diversion of children, or to lessen the tedium 
of a long canoe journey. I do not tamper with an 
exact translation by any attempt at rh3rthm or rhyme, 
but simply give the thoughts ' as they stand, and as 
a fair translation would explain them. : — 
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I. MAilesaeia and Mailetupengia were mamed. 

They bad two children, and these were their names, 
The boy Tuli&uiave, and the girl Sinataevaeva. 

CAonu— Aue I or vionderfid t 

3. They were unkind to their children, and deserted them ; 
Tbey did not wish to have cbildrea 

3. Then said the girl to the boy: " Come let us go, 
Let us seek another home," and away tbey wandered. 

4. They called at the house orTangaloa of the heavens. 
And Tangaloa look the girl and married her. 

5. The brother of the girl acted as their child. 

He was a lovely boy, and grew up 10 be a beauty. 

6. Tangaloa of the heavens became jealous of the lad, 
And told his people to kill him. 

7. They took him to the bush and killed him, 
He yielded to their wishes and resisted not. 

S. They were divided about the disposal of the body, 

Some said throw it into the river, others said leave it ii 
the bush. 



r). They cast it into the river to float to the se.i, 

It came floating down, and there his sisicr stood c 
beach. 
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10. She screamed, and wept, and wailed ; 

She seized the body, patted his head, and prayed for life. 

etc. 

1 1. The wounds closed up and healed, the lad sat up. 
And thus he spake : <* Let us both be off together.'' 

etc. 

12. They went to the village, the people were in the bush ; 
They smashed every canoe but one, and in that they left, 
To search for the land of their parents. 

etc. 

13. The people returned from work, no Sinataevaeva was 

there, 
Tangaloa called for his daughters Darkness, Lightning, 
and Thunder, 

And ordered them off in search of his wife. 

etc. 

1 4. The three daughters obeyed. Thunder roared and Light- 

ning flashed. 
Darkness and Storm were added, and the canoe was 
found. 

etc. 

1 5. The ladies shouted out : <' Don't be afraid ; alPs well ! 
You two be off, a calm and a smooth sea to you ! 
'Twas cruel to kill a child yonder." 

etc. 

16. The two went on and reached their land and home. 
First the boy went on shore, his sister remained in the 

canoe. 

etc. 

1 7. Their parents called out : " Where are you two going ? " 
" My sister and I are in search of the home of our parents." 

etc. 
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I " Who aire fow par«ni5, tell us ihcir names ? " 
a and MaUctopengia," replied the lad. 



tft. On nKbed ili* puvDii b icare, 

Tte c hMi cn tbejr cau away had come back. 
And sow tbetr love teinrned to theni. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ADULT AND ADVANCED YEARS. 

Passing from infancy and childhood we proceed to 
the ceremonies, superstitions, and customs connected 
with more advanced years. 

Tattooing, — " Herodotus found among the Thra- 
cians that the barbarians could be exceedingly 
foppish after their fashion. The man who was not 
tattooed among them was not respected." It was the 
same in Samoa. Until a young man was tattooed, 
he was considered in his minority. He could not 
think of marriage, and he was constantly exposed to 
taunts and ridicule, as being poor and of low birth, 
and as having no right to speak in the society of 
men. But as soon as he was tattooed he passed into 
his majority, and considered himself entitled to the 
respect and privileges of mature years. When a 
youth, therefore, reached the age of sixteen, he and 
his friends were all anxiety that he should be 
tattooed. He was then on the outlook for the tattoo- 
ing of some young chief with whom he might unite. 




Oa these occastotts, six or a dozen young men would 
be tattooed at one dme ; and for these there might 
he (bar or five tattooers employed. 

Tattooing is still kept up to some extent, and 15 
k regular prorcssion, just as house-building, and 
^tH paid. The custom is traced to Tai-ma and 
TSa&inga fscc p. 55) ; and they were worshipped by 
the tattooers as the presiding deities of their craft 

The instrument u^ed in the operation is an ob- 
laoc piece of human bone {us ilium), about an inch 
•ad a hair broad and two inches long. A time of 
«v and slaughter was a harvest for tlie tattooers to 
^;; J iiijjfjly of initniments. The one end is cut 
^ke a small-toothed comb, and the other is fastened 
to a piece of cane, and looks like a little serrated 
adze. They dip it into a mixture of candle-nut 
aibcs and water, and, tapping it with a little mallet, 
it sinks into the skin ; and in this way they puncture 
the whole surface over which the tattooing extends. 
The greater part of the body from the waist down 
to the knee is covered with it, variegated here and 
there with neat regular stripes of the untattooed skin, 
vhich when they are well oiled, make them appear 
in the distance as if they had on black silk knee- 
breeches. Behrens, in describing these natives in 
his narrative of Ro^ewein's voyage of 1772, says : 
" They were clothed from the waist downwards 
with fringes and a kind of silken stufT artificially 
wTooghL" A nearer inspection would have shown 
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that the "fringes" were a bunch of red ti leaves 
{praccena terminaUs) glistening with cocoa-nut oil, 
and the "kind of silken stuff," the tattooing just 
described. As it extends over such a large surface 
the operation is a tedious and painful affair. After 
smarting and bleeding for a while under the hands 
of the tattooers, the patience of the youth is ex- 
hausted. They then let him rest and heal for a 
time, and, before returning to him again, do a little 
piece on each of the party. In two or three months 
the whole is completed. The friends of the young 
men are all the while in attendance with food. They 
also bring quantities of fine mats and native cloth, 
as the hire of the tattooers ; connected with them, 
too, are many waiting on for a share in the food and 
property. 

The waste of time, revelling, and immorality 
connected with the custom have led many to discoun- 
tenance it ; and it is, to a considerable extent, gfiven 
up. But the gay youth still thinks it manly and 
respectable to be tattooed ; parental pride says the 
same thing ; and so the custom still obtains. It is 
not likely, however, to stand long before advancing 
civilisation. European clothing, and a sense of 
propriety they are daily acquiring, lead them to 
cover the tattooed part of the body entirely ; and, 
when its display is considered a shame rather than 
a boast, it will probably be given up as painful, 
expensive, and useless ; and then, too, instead of 
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Ike tettootDg, ogc^ experience, common -sense, and 
gjacation will determine whether or not the young 
Ota is entitled to the respect and privileges of 
muare years. 

Then was a custom observed by the other sex 
■orth noticing, for the sake of comparison with 
odKr parts of the world. About the time of entei^ 
■g inio womanhood, their parents and other rela- 
inc* collected a quantity of fine mats and cloth, 
pr epar e d a feast, and invited all the unmarried women 
of tKe settlement. After the feast the property was 
fatri b u ttd among them, and they dispersed. None 
boi females were present It was considered mean 
ud a mark of poverty if a family did not thus 
obtcrve the occasion. 

Choitity was ostensibly cultivated by both sexes ; 
but it was more a name than a reality. From their 
childhood their ears were familiar with the most 
(4»cene conversation ; and as a whole family, to 
some extent, herded together, immorality was the 
natural and prevalent consequence. There were 
exceptions, especially among the daughters of per- 
sons of rank ; but they were the exceptions, not the 
rule 

Adultery, too, was sadly prevalent, although often 
severely punished by private revenge. If the injured 
husband sought revenge in the blood of the seducer 
no one thought he had done wrong. But the worst 
feature of the law of private revenge was that the 
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brother, or any near relation of Uie cnlpri^ was at 
liable to be killed as hlouelfl 

Marriage contracts were never entered into bdbic 
the parties reached the years of maturity juat de- 
scribed. Considerable care was taken to prevent 
any union between near relatives ; so mudi ao^ tint 
a list of what they deemed improper marriages wooU 
almost compare with the ''Tal>te of Idndred and 
affinity." They say that, of dd, custom and Ae 
gods frowned upon the union of tliose is whom cott- 
sanguinity could be closely traced. Few had tte 
hardihood to run in the face of superstition ; but if . 
they did, and their children died at a premature ag^ 
it was sure to be traced to the anger of the house- 
hold god on account of the forbidden marriage. 

A young man rarely, in the first instance, paid 
his addresses in person to the object of his choice. 
A present of food was taken to her and her relatives 
by a friend of his, who was, at the same tim^ com- 
missioned to convey the proposal to her father ; or, 
failing him, to the elder brother of the young 
woman. Her consent was, of course, asked too ; 
but that was a secondary consideration. She had 
to agree if her parents were in favour of the match. 
If the present of food was received and the reply 
favourable, the matter was considered settled. There 
was also a somewhat formal meal directly after tlie 
marriage ceremony. 

All parties consenting, preparations commenced, 




Md ooe. two, or three months were spent collect- 

, kc nnoos kiiKls of property. All the family and 

|l itbch^s of the bride were called upon to assist, and 

1 Ab tlicy raised a great quantity of tonga, which 

■rfodcd all lands of fine mats and native cloth, 

■imrn liiii il by the ifomcn. This was invariably 

Hk dowry presented to the bridegroom and his 

iMods on tbe celebration of the nuptials. He and 

lit (neods, on the other hand, collected in a similar 

■aner for the family of the bride oloa, which in- 

dvled canoes, pigs, and foreign property of any 

kad which mi^t fall into their hands, such as 

ioMTtt, hatchets, trinkets, cloth, garments, etc., received 

liiDugh a Tongan canoe or a passing vessel. 

A time U'as fixed when the parties assembled. 
The bride and her friends, taking with them her 
dowry, proceeded to the home of the bridegroom, 
aiiicfa might be in another settlement, or on an 
adjacent island. If they were people of rank it was 
the custom that the ceremonies of the occasion pass 
off in tbe marae. The marae is the forum or place 
of public assembly — an open circular space, sur- 
rounded hy bread-fruit trees, under the shade of 
vhich the people sit Here the bridegroom and his 
friends and the whole village assembled, together 
with tbe friends of the bride. All were seated cross- 
legged around the marae, glistening from bead to 
foot with scented oil, and decked off with beads, 
garlands of sweet-smelling flowers, and whatever else 
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their vaiying fancy might suggest for the joyous 
occasion. In a house close by the bride was seated. 
A pathway from this house to the marae, in front of 
where the brid^room sits, was carpeted with fancy 
native cloth ; and, all being ready, the bride, decked 
off with beads, a garland of flowers or fancy shells, 
and girt round the waist with fine mats, flowing in a 
train five or six feet behind her, moved slowly along 
towards the marae. She was followed along the 
carpeted pathway by a train of young women, 
dressed like herself, each bearing a valuable mat, half 
spread out, holding it to the gaze of the assembly ; 
and, when they reached the bridegroom, the mats 
were laid down before him. They then returned to 
the house for more, and went on renewing the pro- 
cession and display until some fifty or a hundred 
fine mats and two or three hundred pieces of native 
cloth were heaped before the bridegroom. This was 
the dowry. The bride then advanced to the bride- 
groom and sat down. By-and-by she rose up before 
the assembly, and was received with shouts of applause, 
and, as a further expression of respect, her immediate 
friends, young and old, took up stones and beat 
themselves until their heads were bruised and bleed- 
ing. The obscenity to prove her virginity which 
preceded this burst of feeling will not bear the light 
of description. Then followed a display of the oloa 
(or property) which the bridegroom presented to the 
friends of the bride. Then they had dinner, and 
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iftfr that, tlie dtstributlon of the property. The 
Eltber, or, falling him, the brother or sister of the 
father of the bridegroom, had the disposal of the 
imga which fonncd the dowry ; and on the other 
bad. the lather or brotJicr of the bride had the 
of the property which was given by the 
Night -dances and their attendant tm- 
■onlities wound up the ceremonies. 

The marriage ceremonies of common people 
|a<Hcd ofl* in a house, and with less display ; but the 
HOic obscene form was gone through to which we 
htve referred — a custom which, doubtless, had some 
bflucnct- in cuUivating chastity, especially among 
yoan^ women of rank. There wa^ a fear of dis- 
gracing themselves and their friends, and a dread of 
a severe beating from the latter after the ceremony 
to which the faithless bride was sometimes subjected, 
almost as if the letter of the Mosaic law had been 
carried out upon her. 

But there were many marriages without any such 
ceremonies at all. If there was a probability that 
the parents would not consent, from disparity of rank 
or other causes, an elopement took place ; and, if the 
>-oung man was a chief of any importance, a number 
of his associates mustered in the evening, and walked 
through the settlement, singing his praises and shout- 
ing out the name of the person with whom he had 
eloped. This was sometimes the first intimation the 
parents had of it, and, however mortified they might 
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be, it was too late. After a time, if the couple con- 
tinued to live together, their friends acknowledged 
the union by festivities and an exchange of property. 

Concubinage, — When the newly- married woman 
took up her abode in the family of her husband she 
was attended by a daughter of her brother, who was, 
in fact, a concubine. Her brother considered that 
if he did not give up his daughter for this purpose, 
he should fail in duty and respect towards his sister, 
and incur the displeasure of their household god. 
Failing her brother, her mother's relatives supplied 
her with this maid of honour. Hence, with his wife, 
a chief had one, two, or three concubines. Each of 
these took with her tonga as a dowry, which, per- 
haps, was the most important part of the business, 
for, after presenting her dowry, she might live with 
him or not, as she pleased. Often the addition of 
these concubines to the family was attended with all 
the display and ceremonies of a regular marriage. 

Polygamy, — The marriage ceremony being such 
a prolific source of festivities and profit to the chief 
and his friends, the latter, whether he was disposed 
to do it or not, often urged on another and another 
repetition of what we have described. They took the 
thing almost entirely into their own hands, looked 
out for a match in a rich family, and, if that family 
was agreeable to it, the affair was pushed on, whether 
or not the daughter was disposed to it She, too, as 
a matter of etiquette, must be attended by her com- 
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nt of one or more young women. According 
to this sj'stem, a chief might have some ten or a 
dozen wives and concubines in a short time. Owing, 
howev er , to quarrelling and jealousies, many of them 
wxm returaed to their parental home ; and it was 
lafc to find a chief ivit)] more than two wives living 
vHh him at the same time. 

Dhvrxr. — If the marriage had been contracted 
mendy for the sake of the property and festivities of 
tbc occasion, the wife was not likely to be more than 
a lew days or weeks with her husband. With or 
«-ithout leave, she soon found her way home to hfr 
pofeots. If, however, a couple had lived together 
for years and wished to separate, if they were mutu- 
ally agreed, they did it in a more formal way. They 
talked over the matter coolly, made a fair division 
of their property, and then the wife was conveyed 
bock to her friends, taking with her any young chil- 
dren, and leaving those more advanced with their 
father. A woman might thus go home and separate 
entirely from her husband ; but, while that husband 
li^ed, she dared not marry another. Nor could she 
marry even after his death, if he was a chief of high 
rank, without the special permission of the family 
with which she had connected herself by marriage. 
Any one who broke through the custom, and married 
her without this, was liable to have his life taken 
from him by that family, or at least he had to pay 
them a heavy fine. 
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Widows. — The brother of a deceased husband 
considered himseir entitled to have his brother's 
wife, and to be regarded b^ the orphan children as 
their father. If he was already married, she would, 
nevertheless, live with him as a second wife. In the 
event of there being several brothers, they met and 
arranged which of them was to act the part of the 
deceased brother. The principal reason they alleged 
for the custom was a desire to prevent the woman 
and her children returning to her friends, and there- 
by diminishing the number and influence of their 
own family. And hence, failing a brother, some 
other relative would offer himself, and be received 
by the widow. Should none of them, however, wish 
to live with her, or should there be any unwillingness 
■on her part, she was, in either case, at liberty to 
return to her own friends. 

The following is a specimen of one of their lo\'C 
songs : — 

1, There ivas Talitofau and Ongafau, and they had tno 

daughters ; 
The one was Sinaleuuna and the other Sinaeteva. 
Tlie two girls sat and wished they had a brother. 

Chorus — Aue '. 

2. Again Ongafau had a child, and it was a boy. 

The child grew up, but his sisters never saw him, ' 

They lived apart from their parents and the boy. 

j. Then Tafitofau and Ongafau said to the boy, who was 

called I 
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lUhafiti <" Shade of Fiji ") : " Go wiih some food to the 

Udiea." 
Tie LmI irml dowa, tbc girls looked and were stmcle with 

his hcanty. 



I. He CUM with tbe food >nd said he was their brother ; 
The ibun rejoiced and gave thanks that their desire wi 



Tbcy had BOW a brother. 

Ma 

}. Thca tbe mterv t>t down and filled into a bamboo bottk 
The Ii(]tttd shadow of their brother. 

6. A report came from Fiji of the beautiful lady Sina, 
And that all the swells of Fiji were running after her. 

7. Then tS went Sinaleuuna and Sinaeteva to Fiji, 

And took with them ihe shadow of their brother Maluafiti. 
etc, 

8. Tbe two sisters dressed up and went to tell her 
AS about their handsome broiher. 

Bat they were slighted and shamefully treated by Sina. 
etc 

9. Sina did not know they were Ihe sisters of Maluafiti. 
She had heard of his beauty and longed for his coming. 

etc 

10. The sisters were still ill-treated by Sina ; their anger rose, 
And ofT ihey went 10 the water where Sina was bathing. 
Tbey threw oui from the bottle on 10 the water the shadow 
of their brother. 
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1 1. Sina looked at the shadow and was struck with its beauty. 
^That is my husband," said she, *^wherever I can find him." 

etc. 

1 2. Then Sinaleamia wept and ottered in soliloquy : 
*' Oh, Sinaleuuna, Sinaeteva, you are enraged ! 

Where is our brother? Tis for him we are here and 
slighted.'* etc 

1 3. Sina called out to the villagers for all to come, 

All the beautiful young men to assemble and find out 
Of whom the figure in the water was the image. 

etc 

14. They sought in vain, they could not find. 

The shadow was bright and beautiful and compared with 

no one. 
When Maluafiti turned about in his own land, 
The shadow wheeled round and round in the water. 

etc 

I 5. But Sina heard not the weeping of the sisters of Maluafiti. 
Again their song rang out, " Where is our brother ? 
Tis for him we are here and slighted." 

etc. 

16. " Oh, Maluafiti ! rise up, it is day ; 
Your shadow prolongs our ill-treatment. 
Maluafiti come and talk with her face to face, 
Instead of that image in water." 

etc 

17. Sina had listened, and now she knew 'twas the shadow 

of Maluafiti. 
These are his sisters too, and I've been ill-using them. 

etc. 

18. Sina reproached herself: "Oh ! I fear these ladies; 

I knew not they were seeking a wife for their brother 
Maluafiti. etc 
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^1 If. -iamt, Ob coax,' said Sina, " forgive me, \\t done you 

■ &i bcQed panJon in rain, the ladict were anpy still. 

1 etc. 
,1 n. TW oDoe or Malnafiti arrived. 

1 He aam W cottrt Lady Sina, and also lo felch his sisters. 

1 etc 

1 It- fl« caiDe, kc heard ibe ulc ofhia sutten, 

1 And dtcu up Sev implacable ra^, 

1 etc. 

1 31 Sua loq^ed lo |et MaloaBll ; 

1 H« -M bar bean's dcsira, and loog »he had waited for 

r bisi. 



i^. MalD36ti frowned and would return. 
And off he went with his sisters. 
Sina rried and screamed, and determined to follow 

H- The sisters pleaded to save and to bring her, 

Maloafiti relented not, and Sina died in the ocean. 



In a story about another lady called Sinasengi, 
■e arc told about her wonderful pool. She had 
* caught the shadows " of a variety of scenes, and 
itsprinted them on the water. A problem this for 
the photographers ! Night-dances, races, club exer- 
cise, battles, public meetings, and some of the 
ordioary employments of daily life were all there. 
The pool was covered over, but by the removal of 
a stone this "chamber of imagery" could be all 
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seen. Everything seemed so real that a man on^ 
day was so enraptured with the sight of one of his 
favourite sports that he jumped in to join a dancing^ 
party. But, alas ! he bruised his head and broke his 
arm on the stones which he found under the surface, 
instead of the gambols of living men. 

Stories also of wifely and husband affection and 
the reverse are preserved in song. Take the follow- 
ing as a specimen. The original runs through 
twenty -six verses, but I abbreviate and give the 
substance : — 

There was a youth called Siati noted for his 
singing. A serenading god came along, threw down 
a challenge, and promised him his fair daughter if 
he was the better singer. They sung, Siati beat, 
and off he went to the land of the god, riding on a 
shark belonging to his aunt. 

They reached the place. The shark went in to 
the shore, set him down, and told him to go to the 
bathing-place, where he would find the daughters of 
the god, the one was called Puapae, ** White Fish," 
and the other Puauli, " Dark Fish." 

Siati went and sat down at the bathing -place. 
The girls had been there, but had gone away. 
Puapae had forgotten her comb, returned to get it, 
and there she found Siati. " Siati," said she, " how- 
ever have you come here?" " IVe come to seek the 
song-god and get his daughter to wife." " My 
father," said she, " is more of a god than a man — 
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icthing he hand^ you, never sit on a high seat 

I ht death sbottld follow, and now let us unit&" 

Sati and Tuapac were united tn marri<tgc, but they 

e sent off to live elsewhere. 

The god sent his daughter Puauli to Puapae to 

:c2 her hiuband to build him a house, and tliat it 

Slot be finbhed that very day, under a penalty of 

iJealh and the oven. Siati cried, but hia wife I'uapae 

romJbrtcd him, said she could do it, and off she went 

and boilt the house, and by the evening was weeding 

all anniod it 

^ In came anotlier order, and that was for Siat! to 

■A^t with the dog. The fight took place and Stati 

^Hoqucred. Next the god had lost his ring, and 

^■td must go to the sea and find it. Again Siati 

^Hlpt, and again his wife cheered him. " I'll find the 

^Qbg' said she ; " only do what I tcU you. Cut my 

body in two, throw me into the sea, and stand still 

on the beach till I come." He did so, cut her in 

two, threw her into the sea, she was changed into a 

fish, and away she went to seek for the ring. 

Siati stood, and stood, sat and lay down, stood 
again, and then lay down, and went off to sleep. 
Puapae returned, she was thrown up by the fish and 
stood on the shore. Siati awoke by the splash of 
the sea on his face. She scolded him for not keeping 
awake, and then said, " There is the ring, go with it 
in the early morning," and in the morning off the 
two went to her father. 
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That very morning the god called his daughter 
Puauli and said, ** Come, take me on your back, and 
let us seek Siati that I may eat him." Presently 
they started back, Siati and Fuapae were coming. 
Puapae and Siati threw down the comb and it 
became a bush of thorns in the way to intercept the 
god and Puauli. But they struggled through the 
thorns. A bottle of earth was next thrown down, 
and that became a mountain ; and then followed their 
bottle of water, and that became a sea and drowned 
the god and Puauli. 

Puapae said to Siati, ** My father and sister are 
dead, and all on account of my love to you ; you may 
go now and visit your family and friends while I 
remain here, but see that you do not behave un- 
seemly." He went, visited all his friends, and then 
he forgot his wife Puapae. He tried to marry again, 
but Puapae came and stood on the other side. The 
chief called out, " Which is your wife, Siati ?" " The 
one on the right side." Puapae then broke silence 
with, "Ah Siati, you have forgotten all I did for 
you ;" and off she went. Siati remembered it all, 
darted after her crying, and then fell down and died. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



FOOD — COOKING — LIQUORS. 



Amimal and VegttahU Food. — Bread-fruit, Uro, 
yam<. bananas, and cocoa-nuts formed the staff of 
life in Samoa. The lagoons and reefs furnish a large 
supply of fish and shell-fish, of which the natives are 
very fond ; and occasionally all, but especially 
pcnons of rank, regaled themselves on pigs, fowls, 
and turtle. A detailed account of the flora and 
fauna in this and other groups in Central and 
Eastern Polynesia will be found in the published 
volumes of the United States Exploring Squadron 
of 1838-1842. 

Taro, cocoa-nuts, and 'ava were said to have been 
brought from the heavens by a chief called Losi. 
When on a visit there he was pleased with the taste of 
taro. and tried to get some to takedown with him. He 
found a young shoot about the cooking-house, con- 
cealed it under his clothing, but the Tangaloans 
were on the watch. They made him take off his 
roundabout, snatched the plant from him, pulled 
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his hair, scratched and cut his skin, and back he 
came to the earth in a great rage. 

He engaged six of the gods to go up with him 
again and be avenged on Tangaloa and his people. 
He proposed to take up a present of fish. They 
caught ten, and were up before daybreak, and laid 
down a fish on the doorstep of ten of the houses. 
When the people came out of their houses they 
stumbled over the slippery fish, fell and cut their 
foreheads. They cooked the fish, but ate it with 
bruised heads. And hence the proverb in times of 
difficulty, " To eat with a bruise." 

Then followed a number of schemes on the part 
of the Tangaloans to kill Losi and his party similar 
to those described (p. 250). But all failed, and then 
up jumped Losi and his party, and ran at the 
Tangaloans, who fled and called out as they ran, 
"What do you want?" "Cocoa-nuts," said Losi. 
" Take them all," was the reply. Losi again called 
to his party to c/iasey and they rushed after the 
Tangaloans, who again shouted back, "What do 
you want ? " " Taro," said Losi, "to compensate for ill 
usage and the tearing of my skin." " Take it, your 
claim is just ; take it and be off." Losi ordered still 
to pursue, and again the call came from the frightened 
Tangaloans, "What else do you want?" "I want 
'ava," replied Losi. " Take it, all kinds of it, and be 
off." Losi conquered, had his revenge, and got 
what he wanted, and so came down from the heavens 
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nth taro, cocxn-nuts, and 'ava, and planted them all 

I Fur about half the year the Samoans have an 

I itendaot supply of food from the bread-fruit trees. 

I ftnng the other half they depend principally on 

I Aor tuv plantations. Bananas and cocoa-nuts are 

' jtlattifol througiiout the year. While the bread-fruit 

« in icuon cvcrj- family lays up a quantity in a pit 

.i»ed Mnth banana and cocoa-nut leaves, and covered 

in with stones. It soon ferments ; but they keep it 

in that state for year§, and the older it is they relish 

it all the more. They bake this in the form of little 

cakes, when the bread-fruit is out of season, and 

especially when there is a scarcity of tara The 

odour of these cakes is offensive in the extreme to a 

European ; but a Samoan turns from a bit of English 

cheese with far more disgust than we do from his 

fermented bread-fruit. 

A crop of bread-fruit is sometimes shaken off the 
trees \ff a gale before it is ripe, and occasionally taro 
plantations are destroyed by drought and caterpillars \ 
but the people have wild yams in the bush, preserved 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and fish to fall back upon; 
so that there is rarely, if ever, anything like a serious 
famine. A scarcity of food, occasioned by any of 
the causes just named, they were in the habit of 
tracing to the wrath of one of their gods, called O U 
Sa (or the Sacred One). The sun, storms, caterpillars, 
and all destructive insects were said to be his au ao. 
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or servants, who were commissioned to go forth and 
eat up the plantations of those with whom he was 
displeased. In times of plenty as well as of scarcity 
the people were in the habit of assembling with 
offerings of food, and poured out drink-offerings of 
'ava to Le Sa, to propitiate his favour. 

A story is told of a woman and her child, who in 
a time of great scarcity were neglected by the family. 
One day they cooked some wild yams, but never 
offered her a share. She was vexed, asked the child 
to follow her, and when they reached a precipice on 
the rocky coast, seized the child and jumped over. 
It is said they were changed into turtles, and after- 
wards came in that form at the call of the people of 
the village. 

Cannibalism. — During some of their wars, a body 
was occasionally cooked by the Samoans ; but they 
affirm that, in such a case, it was always some one 
of the enemy who had been notorious for provoca- 
tion or cruelty, and that eating a part of his body 
was considered the climax of hatred and revenge, 
and was not occasioned by the mere relish for human 
flesh, such as obtained in the Fiji, New Hebrides, 
and New Caledonian groups. In more remote 
heathen times, however, they may have indulged this 
savage appetite. To speak of roasting him is the very 
worst language that can be addressed to a Samoan. 
If applied to a chief of importance, he may raise war 
to avenge the insult It is the custom on the sub- 
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::uidoo of ooc poi^ to another to bow do 
ttadr ONMluerors eadi with a piece of firewi 
bOBiDe of lca\-cs, such as arc used in dress 
far the oven ; as much as to say, " Kill us 
vi. if you please." Criminals, too, are sometii 
bound band to hand and foot to foot ; slung c 
pole put through bctu-ccn the hands and feet, ca 
and Uk) down before the parties they have i 
like a pig about to be killed and cooked. 
bomDUting It this act considered that the 
who consents to degrade himself ^o far is aim 
sure to be forgiven. ^ 

From such references to cannibaltMm ajs we h 
at pp. 47. 4S, and also the following fragments 
old stories, it {"i further apparent that the custoui 
vas not unknown in Samoa. 

During a great scarcity occasioned by a gale 
cannitulism prevailed. When a light was wanted 
in the evening, two or three went to fetch it — it was 
not safe for one to go alone. If a child was seen out 
c^ doors, some one would entice it by holding up 
something white and calling the child to get a bit 
of cocoa-nut kernel, and so kidnap and cook. 

A story is also told of a woman who had a child 
who was playing on the surf on the beach. Three 
of ber brothers came along and begged her to let them 
have the child. She said that if a bloody surf should 
suddenly appear they might have the child, but not 
otherwise Presently the surf dashed red and bloody 
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on the shore. She kept to her word, and let the 
heartless fellows carry off the boy to the oven. 

Here is another piece about Ae a Tongan, who 
attached himself to the Samoan chief Tinilau. Tinilau 
travelled from place to place on two turtles. Ae 
wished to visit Tonga, and begged from his master 
the loan of the turtles. He got them, with the 
caution to be very careful of them. As soon as he 
reached Tonga he called his friends to take on shore 
the turtles, kill them, and have a feast, and this they 
gladly did. 

Tinilau, after waiting long for the return of the 
turtles, suspected they had been killed. This was 
confirmed in his mind by the appearance on the beach 
of a bloody wave. He called a meeting of all the 
avenging gods of Savaii, and put the case into their 
hands. They went off to Tonga, found Ae at mid- 
night in a sound sleep, picked him up, brought him 
back to Samoa, and laid him down in the front room 
of the house of Tinilau. 

At cock -crowing Ae woke up and said aloud, 
" Why, you cock ! you crow like the one belonging 
to the //]f I lived with." Tinilau called out from 
his room, " Had the fellow you lived with such 
a fowl?" "Yes, the //^ had one just like it" 
"Tell us more about him," and so Ae went on 
chattering, and still using the abusive epithet pig^ 
when speaking of his master, and talked about the 
turtles, what a fine feast they had, etc As it got 
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ET, be looked up to the roof and said, " This too ts 
t like the house the pig lived in." By-and-by he 
voice up, as it got light, to the full consciousness that 
sooMbow or other he was again in the very house of 
TtniUu, and that his cannibal master was in the next 
nom. He was dumb and panic-stricken. Orders 
were ^ven To kill him, and he was despatched 
accordingly, and his body dressed for the oven. 
And hence the proverb for any similar action, or if 
■ay one takes by mistake or intention what belongs 
to another, he says in making an apology, " I am 
like Ac" 

Another curious fragment goes from cannibalism 
to the origin of pigs. A cannibal chief had human 
rictims taken to him regularly, and was in the habit 
of throwing the heads into a cave close by, A great 
many heads had been cast in, and he thought no 
more about them. One day, however, he was sitting 
on a rock outside the cave when he heard an 
ttnosual noise. On looking in, the place was full of 
figs, and hence the belief that pigs had their origin 
in the heads of men, or, as some would call it, a 
bumbling case of evolution downwards ! 

Cooking. — The Samoans had and still have, the 
mode of cooking with hot stones which has been 
dtixn described as prevailing in the South Sea 
Islands. Fifty or sixty stones about the size of an 
orange, heated by kindling a fire under them, form, 
with the hot ashes, an ordinary oven. The taro, 
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bread-fruit, or yams, are laid among the stones, a 
thick covering of bread-fruit and banana leaves is 
laid over all, and in about an hour all is well cooked. 
In the same oven they bake other things, such as 
fish, done up in leaves and laid side by side with the 
taro or other vegetables. Little bundles of taro 
leaves, too, mixed with the expressed juice of the 
cocoa-nut kernel, and some other dishes, of which 
cocoa-nut is generally the chief ingredient, are baked 
at the same time, and used as a relish in the absence 
of animal food. Salt water is frequently mixed up 
with these dishes, which is the only form in which 
they use salt. They had no salt, and were not in 
the habit of preserving fish or pork otherwise than 
by repeated cooking. In this way they kept pork 
for a week, and fish for three weeks or a month. 
However large, they cooked the entire pig at once ; 
then, using a piece of split bamboo as a carving- 
knife, cut it up and divided it among the different 
branches of the family. The duties of cooking 
devolved on the men ; and all, even chiefs of the 
highest rank, considered it no disgrace to assist in 
the cooking-house occasionally. 

Forbidden Food, — Some birds and fishes were 
sacred to particular deities, as has been described, 
and certain parties abstained from eating them. A 
man would not eat a fish which was supposed to be 
under the protection and care of his household god ; 
but he would eat, without scruple, fish sacred to the 
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% of other ramilies. The dt^, and some kinds of 

and birds, were sacred to the greater deities — 

the At majomm gmtittm of the Samoans ; and, of 

ae, all the people rigidly abstained from these 
things. For a man to kill and eat anylhing he 
amsideicd to be under the special protection of his 
god, iras supposed to be followed by the god's 
Jipicaittie in the sickness or death of himself, or 
lome member of the family. The same idea seems 
Id haic been a check on cannibalism, as there was a 
imt lest the god of the deceased would be avenged 
en d)o«e who might cook and eat the body. 

Liquart, — The young cocoa-nut contains about a 
tMiblcrfuI of a liquid something resembling water 
■■aetcncd with lump-sugar, and very slightly acid. 
This b the ordinary beverage of the Samoans. A 
jnaog cocoa-nut baked in the oven yields a hot 
drmcht, which is very pleasant to an invalid. They 
had i>o fermented liquors ; but they made an intoxi- 
cating; draught from an infusion of the chewn root 
■ ■':.■ 'r.v.ijilant 'J'ipir outhysliaiiii). A bowl of this 
disgustingly-prepared stuff was made and served out 
Then a party of chiefs sat down to a meal. At their 
ordinary meals few partook of it but the father, or 
other senior members of the family. It was always 
taken before, and not after the meal. Among a 
fonnal party of chiefs it was handed round in a 
cocoa-nut shell cup with a good deal of ceremony. 
When the cup was filled the name, or title rather, of 
/ 
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the person for whom it was intended was called out; . 
the cup-bearer took it to him, he received it, drank 
it oflT, and returned the cup to be filled again, as the 
^portion" of another chief The most important 
chiefs had the first cups, and, following the order of 
rank, all had a draught The liquor was much 
diluted ; few drank to excess ; and, upon the irficde^ 
the Samoans were perhaps among the most tem- 
perate 'ava drinkers in the South Seas, The old 
men considered that a little of it strengthened them 
and prolonged life ; and often they had a cup the 
first thing in the morning. 

Hospitality. — The Samoans were remarkable for 
hospitality. Travelling parties never needed to take 
food for any place beyond the first stage of their 
journey. Every village had its " large house," kept 
in good order, and well spread with mats for the 
reception of strangers. On the arrival of a party 
some of the members of every family in the village 
assembled and prepared food for them. It was the 
province of the head of one particular family to 
decide, and send word to the rest, how much it would 
be necessary for each to provide. After all was 
cooked, it was taken and laid down in front of the 
house, and, on presenting it, one of them would 
make a speech, welcoming them to their village ; 
and, although a sumptuous repast had been provided, 
an apology would be made that there was nothing 
better. The strangers replied, returned thanks, and 
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^KliuiKCd kind words. In the event or there being 
I chief of high rank among the party, it would 
■Dbably be decided that every man, woman, and 
|0d of the place turn out, dress themselves in their 
KM, walk in single file, each carrying a Rsh, a fowl, 
I lobster, a yam, or •iomcthing else in the hand, and, 
fapng some merry chant as they went along, 
■Dcccd to the place, and there lay down in a heap 
Au the}' had provided for their guests. An even- 
ly ball or ntght-dancc was also considered an indis- 
IBtable accompaniment to the entertainment. A 
ra\Tjlin;; party rarely spent more than one ni^ht at 
1 place. 

Mtals. — The Samoans had a meal about 1 1 A.M., 
u»d their principal meal in the evening. At the 
nrening meal every family was assembled ; and 
nen, women, and children all ate together. They 
lad no tables, but seated themselves cross-l(^ged 
Dund the circular house on mats. Each had his 
xxtion laid down before him on a bread-fruit leaf; 
ind thus they partook, in primitive style, without 
3iife, fork, or spoon. Should any strangers be 
iresent, due respect was shown to them by laying 
eforc them "a worthy portion." After the meal, 
rater to wash was handed round, and a rub on the 
est of the house was the usual table-napkin. 

The head of the family, in taking his cup of 'ava 
t the commencement of the evening meal, would 
our out a little of it on the ground, as a drink- 
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ofTering to the gods, and, all being silent, he would 
utter aloud the following prayer : — 

*' Here is 'ava for 3^00, O gods ! Look kindly towards this 
fomily ; let it prosper and increase ; and let us all be kept in 
health. Let our plantations be productive ; let fruit grow ; 
and may there be abundance of food for us, your creatures. 

'' Here is 'ava for you, our war gods ! Let there be a 
strong and numerous people for you in this land. 

'' Here is 'ava for you, O sailing gods ! ^ Do not come on 
shore at this place ; but be pleased to depart along the ocean 
to some other land." 

It was also very common to pray with an offering 
of " flaming fire," just before the evening meal. 
Calling upon some one to blow up the fire and make 
it blaze, and begging all to be silent, a senior member 
of the family would pray aloud as follows : — 

"This light is for you, O king 2 and gods superior and 
inferior ! If any of you are forgotten do not be angry, this 
light is for you all. Be propitious to this family ; give life to 
all ; and may your presence be prosperity. Let our children 
be blessed and multiplied. Remove far from us fines and sick- 
nesses. Regard our poverty ; and send us food to eat, and cloth 
to keep us warm. Drive away from us sailing gods, lest they 
come and cause disease and death. Protect this family by 
your presence, and may health and long life be given to us all." 

It is related of an old chief in Savaii, that one 
night at the evening meal he ordered a sea-crab to 
be reserved for his breakfast In the night some 

1 Gods supposed to come in Tongan canoes and foreign vessels. 
^ The principal god of the family. 
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Imds of the family got up and ate it Next morning 
the old man was in a great rage, rose, and said to 
his dai^hter that he was going off to commit suicide 
be could bear no longer the unkindness of the family. 
He seized his staff and went off to the mountain, 
where there is a deep ravine. When he reached the 
edge of the precipice he called to his daughter, who 
had followed him, that he would jump over, and 
cause a storm to arise and destrc^ the place — and 
over he went The daughter thought it was of no 
use to go home, and so she lay down on the edge of 
the ravine, and became a mountain to shut up the 
storm and save the people from the threatened wrath 
of her father. 



CHAPTER IX. 



CLOTHING. 



In our last chapter we alluded to the food of the 
Samoans, and now proceed to a description of their 
clothing, the materials of which it is made, their 
modes of ornament, etc. 

During the day a covering of // leaves {Draccma 
terminalis) was all that either sex thought necessary. 
** They sewed " ti " leaves together, and made them- 
selves aprons." The men had a small one about a 
foot square, the women had theirs made of longer 
// leaves, reaching from the waist down below the 
knee, and made wide, so as to form a girdle covering 
all round. They had no regular covering for any 
other part of the body. Occasionally, during rain, 
they would tie a banana leaf round the head for a 
cap, or hold one over them as an umbrella. They 
made shades for the eyes of a little piece of plaited 
cocoa-nut leaflet ; and sometimes they made sandals 
of the plaited bark of the Hibisais tiliaceus^ to protect 
the feet while fishing among the prickly coral about 
the reef 




Ifmtive CUtA. — At night they slept on a maV^ 
aeing fts a covcriag a mat or a sheet of native ckith, 
md inclosed all round by a curtain of the same 
viAtenal lo keep out musquitoes. In sickness, a!s< 
tbe>- vrrapped themselves up in native cloth. Their^ 
Ratj\-c cloth vras made of the inner bark of the pap 
molbcn}' {Afffrui papyrifera) beaten out on a boai 
and joined t(^ether with arrow-root, so as to form 
ay width or length of cloth required. 

The juice of the raspings of the bark of trees, 
tythfr with red clay, turmeric, and the soot of 
banil candle -nut, furnished them with colouring 
oailCT- and varnish, with which they daubed their 
nuK'? cloth in the form of squares, stripes, triangles, 
dc, but. with a few exceptions, perhaps, devoid of 
tutc or regularity. 

Tutunga is the native name of the paper mulberry. 
A fabulous story is told of it and a stinging tree 
called Salato. As the tale goes, they were two 
brothers, and had each his plot of ground and a 
distinct boundary. One morning Tutunga stretched 
ot-er his boundary and crossed to Salato. Salato 
vas displeased and complained to Tutunga, but he 
was sullen and made no reply. The affair was 
referred to the parents ; who decided that the two 
should separate, and that Salato should go further 
inland, and be sacred and respected ; and so it is, 
no one dares to touch it. On the other hand, 
Tutunga was severely punished for having proudly 
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crossed his boundary. He was to be cut, and 
skinned, and beaten, and painted, and made to cover 
the bodies of men. Then to rot, and then to be 
burned. And so it is — thus ends Tutunga the proud 

Fine Mats. — ^Their fine mats were, and are still, 
considered their most valuable clothing. These mats 
are made of the leaves of a species of pandanus 
scraped clean and thin as writing-paper, and slit 
into strips about the sixteenth part of an inch 
wide. They are made by the women ; and, when 
completed, are from two to three yards square. 
They are of a straw and cream colour, are fringed, 
and, in some instances, ornamented with small scarlet 
feathers inserted here and there. These mats are 
thin, and almost as flexible as a piece of calico. Few 
of the women can make them, and many months — 
yea, years, are sometimes spent over the making of 
a single mat. These fine mats are considered their 
most valuable property, and form a sort of currency 
which they give and receive in exchange. They value 
them at from two to forty shillings each. They are 
preserved with great care; some of them pass through 
several generations, and as their age and historic 
interest increase, they are all the more valued. 

Another kind of fine mats for clothing they weave 
out of the bark of a plant of the nettle tribe, which 
is extensively spread over these islands without any 
cultivation. They are shaggy on the one side, and, 
when bleached white, resemble a prepared fleecy 




Jbteep^im. These they sometimes dye with red 
tity found in the mountains. From the strength 
and irhitcticss of the fibre manufactured from this 
pbnt, it is capable of being turned to great use, 

CieanIiMesj. — As the native cloth cannot be washed 
vttbout destroying it, it is generally filthy in the 
extreme before it is laid aside. This has induced a 
hibit of carelessness in washing cotton and other 
ginnents. which ts very offensive and difficult to 
endicata They arc cleanly, however, in other 
habits beyond most of the natives of Polynesia. 
Their floor and sleeping maLs arc kept clean and 
tidy. They generally use the juice of the wild orange 
01 cleansing, and bathe regularly every day. It is 
worth remarking, too, that, while bathing, they have 
a girdle of leaves or some other covering round the 
waisL In this delicate sense of propriety it would 
be well for some more civilised parts of the world to 
leam a lesson from the Samoans. 

Special Occasions. — At marriages and on other 
gala days, the women, and many of the men, laid 
aside the leaves and girded themselves with fine mats. 
Gay young men and women decorated themselves 
with garlands of flowers or shells. The nautilus 
shell, broken into small pieces, and strung leather, 
was a favourite head-dress. They oiled themselves 
from head to foot with scented oil, and sometimes 
mixed turmeric with the oil to give their skin a tinge 
of yellow. 
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Both sexes kept uncovered the upper part of the 
body, and wore shells, beads, or other trinkets round 
the neck. They prided themselves also in dressing 
their children in a similar style. The women wore 
the hair short, and, on occasions, sometimes had it 
raised and stiffened with a mixture of scented oil and 
the gum of the bread-fruit tree. It was fashionable, 
also, for young women to have a small twisted lock 
of hair, with a curl at the end of it, hanging from the 
left temple. The men wore their hair long and 
gathered up in a knot on the crown of the head, a 
little to the right side. In company, however, and 
when attending religious services, they were careful 
to untie the string, and let their hair flow behind, as 
a mark of respect. Gay young men occasionally cut 
their hair short, leaving a small twisted lock hanging 
down towards the breast from either temple. Their 
hair is naturally black ; but they were fond of dyeing 
it a light brown colour, by the application of lime, 
which they made by burning the coral. To dye hair, 
and also to rub and blind the eyes of pigs which 
trespassed into neighbouring plantations, were the 
only uses to which they applied lime in the time of 
heathenism. 

The beard they shaved with the teeth of the 
shark. Armlets of small white shells were worn by 
the men above the elbow-joint. Some pierced their 
ears with a thorn, and wore a small flower for an 
earring ; but this was not very common. A long 



epaAi, ajade from the stem of the cocoa-nut leaflet, 
vw s oommon ornament of the women, and worn !n 
the hair behind the car. For a looking-glass, they 
Metimes used a tub of water; but in arranging the 
httd-dress, they were more frequently guided by the 
eyo and taste of others. The tattooing, which we 
dexribed in a i)revious chapter, was also considered 
aw of their principal ornaments. 

There is a story told of a Fijian chief called 
Foludcla, FeatJieri-o/-l/u- Sun, who came with his 
daughter to visit Samoa. He had heard of the 
beauty of the islands and their handsome inhabitants, 
ind thought he might find here a husband chief for 
his daughter. He was greatly surprised, however, to 
disco^'er that while the islands were lovely, and the 
people attractive, they had no mats in their houses, 
but slept on dried grass like the pigs. He could not 
think of leaving his daughter ; but when he returned 
to Fiji he made up a present of fine mats, native 
cloth, and scented oil, as if it were his daughter's 
dowry, and went back to Samoa with the generous 
gift, adding also pandanus and paper mulberry plants 
vith which to stock Samoa with material for making 
ssch household comforts as mats and native cloth. 
And hence it is said that ever since the gift of 
Feathers-of-the-Sun from Fiji, Samoa has had the 
luxuries of mats to sleep on, and sheets of native 
cloth to cover them. 



CHAPTER X. 



AMUSEMENTS. 



Under the head of amusements^ dancing, wrestling, 
boxing, fencing, and a variety of games and sports, 
call for description, and to these we shall briefly advert. 
Dancing was a common entertainment on festive 
occasions, such as a marriage. Some of their dances 
were in the daytime, and, like dress -balls of other 
countries, were accompanied with a display of fancy- 
mats and other Samoan finery. At the night 
assemblies the men dressed in their short leaf 
aprons. Sometimes only the men danced, at other 
times women, and occasionally the parties were 
mixed. They danced in parties of two, three, and 
upwards, on either side. If the one party moved in 
one direction, the other party took the opposite. 
They had also various gesticulations, which they 
practised with some regularity. If, for example, the 
one party moved along with the right arm raised, 
the other did precisely the same. It was posturing 
rather than saltation. 



Smgiog, clapping the hands, beating time on 
the floor-mats, and drumming, were the usual musical 
accompaniments. Their music, on these occasions, 
was a monotonous chant of a line or two, repeated 
tnvT and over again, with no variety beyond two or 
three notes. They sought variety rather in fimf, 
Ti>cj- began slow, and gradually increased until, at 
the end of ten or twenty minutes, they were full of 
excitement, the perspiration streaming down, and 
their ton^^cs galloping over the rhyme at breathless 
^Kcd. For a drum, they had two or three contri%'- 
ancev One, a log of wood six or eight feet long, 
hollowed out from a narrow elongated opening on 
the upper surface ; and this they beat with a short 
stick or mallet Another was a set of bamboos, four 
feet long and downwards, arranged like a Pan's pipe, 
having the open ends inclosed in a mat bag, and 
this bag they beat with a stick. A third kind of 
dramming was effected by four or five men, each 
with a bamboo open at the top and closed at the 
bottom, with which, holding vertically, they beat the 
ground, or a stone or any hard substance, and as 
the bamboos arc of various lengths, they emitted 
a variety of sounds. At these night-dances all 
kinds of obscenity in looks, language, and gesture 
prei-ailcd ; and often they danced and revelled till 
daylight 

Court buffoons furnished some amusement at 
dancing and other festivals, and also at public 
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meetings. If a chief of importance went to any of 
these assemblies he had in his train one or two 
humourists^ who, by oddity in dress, . gait, or gesture, 
or by lascivious jokes, tried to excite laughter. 

Boxing and fencing were comnion on festive days, 
and often led to serious quarrels. In fencing, they 
used the stalk of the cocoa-nut leaf as a substitute 
for a club. Womeny as well as men, entered the ring, 
and strove for the fame of a pugilist 

Wrestling was another amusement Sometimes 
they chose sides, say four against four ; and the 
party who had the most thrown had to furnish their 
opponents with a cooked pig, served up with taro, or 
supply any other kind of food that might be staked 
at the outset of the game. A supply of some kind 
of food was the usual forfeit in all their games. 

Clasp and undo was another kind of wrestling. 
One man clasped a second tightly round the waist, 
and this second does the same to a third. The 
three thus fastened together lay down and challenged 
any single man to separate them. If he succeeded, 
they paid the forfeit ; if not, he did. 

Throwifig the spear was also common. The young 
men of one street or village matched against those 
of another ; and, after fixing a mark in the distance, 
threw a small wooden javelin so that it might first 
strike the ground, and then spring upwards and 
onwards in the direction of the mark. They who 
threw farthest won the game, and had a repast of 




■fxi St the expense of those who lost it. I 
tiiKt spear- throwing they set up the ! 
fning cocoa-nut tree, with the base upward 
a »ft and spong>-. One party threw at 
filled it with spears. The other party thrc 
tried to knock them down. If any rcmair 
all had thrown thcj' were counted until they re; 
the number fixed for the game. In another 
uouMrmcnts a man stood in the distance ar 
•Bother to throw spears at him. He had no 
bat merely a club ; and with this he showed surpris- 
bg dexterity in hitting off spear after spear as it 
approached him. 

Fishing matcltes were in vogue at particular sea- 
ions. The party who took the most fish won, and 
verc treated with cooked pigs and other viands by 
those who lost 

Pigeon -catching was another amusement, and one, 
like our English falconry of other days, in which the 
chiefs especially delighted. The principal season set 
in about June. Great preparations were made for 
it ; all the pigs of a settlement were sometimes 
slaughtered and baked for the occasion ; and, laden 
with all kinds of food, the whole population of the 
place went off to certain pigeon-grounds in the bush. 
There they put up huts, and remained sometimes 
for months at the sport. 

The ground being cleared, the chiefs stationed 
themselves at distances all round a lai^e circular 
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space, each concealed andcr a low shed or covering 
of brushwood, having by his side a net attached to a 
long bamboo, and in his hand a stick with a tame 
pigeon on a crook at the end of iL This p^^efHi was 
trained to fly round and round, as directed by its 
owner, with a string at its foot thirty feet longi 
attached to the end of his stick. Every man flew 
his pigeon, and then the whole circle looked like a 
place where pigeons were flocking round food or 
water. The scene soon attracted some wild pigeon ; 
and, as it approached the spot, whoever i^-as next to 
it raised his net and tried to entangle it He who 
got the greatest number of pigeons was the hero of 
the day, and honoured by his friends with various 
kinds of food, with which he treated his less success- 
ful competitors. Some of the pigeons were baked, 
others were distributed about and tamed for further 
use. Taming and exercising them for the sporting 
season was a common pastime. 

Spinning tJie cocoa-nut was another amusement 
A party sat down in a circle, and one in the centre 
spinncd a cocoa-nut When it rested they saw to 
whom the three black marks or eyes on the end of 
the shell pointed, and imposed upon him some little 
service to the whole, such as unhusking chestnuts, or 
going for a load of cocoa-nuts. This is especially 
worthy of remark, as it was the Samoan method of 
casting lots. If a number of people were unwilling 
to go a message or do a piece of work, they decided 
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Ikmtter by wbcding round the cocoa-nut to see 
n vfaom it turned its fate, as they called it, when it 
med. Sometimes they appealed to this lot, and 
bed the charge of stealing on a person towards 
vlioin the fate of the cocoa-nut pointed. 

Tbey had also a game of hidr-and-seek, with the 
•ddition that those who hid tried to escape those 
«t» lot^ht, and ran to a ^ven post or mark. All 
•bo reached the post were counted towards making 
Bp the game. 

PiUkiKgisas^ cocoa-nut shells to the end of a 
mt was a favourite amusement of the chiefs. They 
tried to knock each other's shells off the given spot, 
Tl>e>* played in parties of two and two, with five 
iiiclls each. They who had most shells left on the 
pUcc after all had thrown won. 

They had also guessing sports. One party hid, 
Ihc other bundled up one of their number in a lai^c 
' bisket covered over with a mat or cloth. Then 
tbey too hid, all but three, who carried the basket 
to the other party for them to guess who was 
in it. If they guessed correctly, then they in turn 
got the basket to do the same. The successful 
guesses were counted for the game. 

They were in the habit of amusing themselves 
with riddles, of which the following are a specimen: — 

" t. A man who continues standing out of doors with a 
boden on his ttack. — ExplanatioH. A banana tree, with a 
boDcfa of bananai. 
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" 2. There are twenty brothers, each with a hat on his head. 
— Expian. A man's lingers and toes ; the nails of which ut 

represented as hats. 

"3. A man who stands between two ravenous fish.— 
Expian. The tf""'^, "'' <"'■"• "■'-.ced between the leeth of tbe 
upper and lowei jaws 

" 4. There are fou vho are always bearing aboui 

their father. — Expian. m pillow, formed by four legs 

and a bamboo ; the legs, e four brothers, the bamboo 1 

the father. 

" s- There is a mar lis out continually day and I 

night — Expian. The sun u. reef, which never rests. 

" 6. There is a man who n he leaves the bush, is ^-erj 

little; but when he has reached the sea-shore, becomes very 
great — Expian. The bark of the paper-mulberry, which, when 
first taken off the wood, is very narrow ; but, when beaten oni 
to make the native clolh, becomes very broad. 

" 7. A man who has a white head stands above the fence, 
and reaches to the heavens. — Expian. The smoke lising from 
the oven. 

" 8. The person who sleeps on a bed of whales' teeth. — 
Expian. A fowl silling on her eggs. 

" 9. Many brothers, but only one intestine. — Expian. A 
string of beads. The beads being the brothers, and the stiiaf 
the intestine. 

" 10. A long house with one post — Expian. The nose; 
the septum being the post" 

They had also games at rhyming. One party 
would choose the names of trees and another the 
names of men. Those who sided with the trees 
would say : " There is the Fau tree, tell us a name 
which will rtiyme with it" The reply would perhaps 
be Ttdifttu. 
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Again, there is the Toa, and the other party 
naU reply Tmsanwa. And so on they went till 
me party had exhausted all the names they could 
fti&k of, owned the defeat, and paid the forfeit. 

In a similar game one party would name a bird 
or beast, and the other a fish with a corresponding 
^me. For example, for the birds : 



Itpngo. 



they would give the na 


me of the fish, Une. 


Do. do. 


do. Alongo. 


Do. do. 


(to. Ngawla. 



Hcie, too, there was a forfeit if beaten. 

Thc^- had Irif'^!"^ t'l'i sSamntcriu^ games also. 
One party would say to the other — you repeat 
" O io malou niu afaafa lava le ta i tuafale, 
Sasa, ma fill, ma ^taa, ma lafo i fongavai." 

If any one tripped when repeating it he had to 
pay a forfeit 

Another might be in rhyme and run as follows : 
" Na au sau mai Safata, 
Ou afe I ie ngatai ala, 
E fafanga i si au tiaa, 
Fafanga, fafanga, pa )e manava. 
Fa&nga, fa&nga, pa le manava." 

Another as his puzzle to repeat correctly would 
give: 



"Ni 



mai Mali'oli'o, 
Lou ala i umu, 
Lou ala i paito, 
Lou ala i puto pute, 
Lou ala i pute puto." 
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If any one slipped in repeating he paid the forfei 

In some of their evening sports theatricals wei 
in vogue. Illustrations would be given of selfis 
schemes to take things easy at the expense of othei 
clownish processions to create laughter, or marriaj 
ceremonies in which, when it came to the point, tl 
bride rebelled and would not have her husban 
Ventriloquism also was attempted, in which, as th< 
say, " voices spoke to them without bodies." 

They amused each other also by stories of hoo 
winking and trickery^ such as the following: — 
Samoan and a Tongan made friends with each oth< 
When the latter went away on a visit to Tonga tl 
former begged him to bring back one of their lar) 
cocoa-nuts, which are prized as water-bottles. \ 
promised to do it on condition that the Samoj 
would look out for him a fine white fowl. 

The Samoan got ready the fowl, and made 
basket in which to put it The Tongan returns 
with a large unhusked nut, but on the voyage 1 
split up the husk, took out the nut, and closed \ 
up again. The Samoan had the gift of second sigt 
knew what the Tongan had done, and so he I 
loose the white fowl, and put an awl in its place 
the basket 

The Tongan on his arrival gave him the lar] 
mock nut, minus the real nut and kernel, and tl 
Samoan handed him the basket with the pretend< 
white fowl. 
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The Tongan jumped into bis canoe again, and 
went ofT in high glee singing : 
" Niu nio, pnlu I 
Niu nio, pulu I" 
••Cocoa-nnt, oocomur, 
OxHya.kMskl' 

But the wind was taken out of his sail by the 
laughter and antics of his friend on the beach 
shouting after him : 

" Mok, mos, lain I" 

" Fowl, ftnri, only an ewll* 

They had sundry otiur amusements. Swimming 
in the surf on a board, and steering little canoes 
while borne along on the crest of a wave towards 
the shore, were favourite juvenile sports. Canoe- 
racing, races with one party in a canoe and another 
along the beach, races with both parties on land, 
climbing cocoa-nut trees to see who can go up 
quickest, reviews and sham •fighting, cock-fighting, 
tossing up oranges and keeping three, four, or more 
of them on the move : these and many other things 
were of old and are still numbered among Samoan 
sports. The teeth and jaws, too, are called into 
exercise. One man would eng^e to unhusk with 
his teeth and cat five large native chesnuts {Ttiscapus 
eiiulis) before another could run a certain distance 
and return. If he failed, he paid his basket of 
cocoa-nuts, or whatever might be previously agreed 
upon. 
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Our juvenile friends will be sure to recognise 
some of their favourite amusements in this descrip- 
tion, and will, perhaps, feel inclined to try the 
novelty of some of these Samoan variations. What 
a surprising unity of thought and feeling is discover- 
able among the various races of mankind from a 
comparison of such customs as these ! 




I 




MORTALmr, LONGEVITV, DISEASES, 1 



Mortality, longevity, diseases, and the tre 

of the 5ick. will now form the subject of a few obser- 

rwions ; and here wc begin with— 

Infants. — Before the introduction of Christianity 
probably not less than two-thirds of the Samoan 
ace died in infancy and childhood. This mortality 
Wnt principally from carelessness and mismanage- 
mcn: in nursing ; evils which still prevail ti) a great 
«tenL Even now, perhaps, one-half of them die 
before they reach their second year. The poor little 
things arc often carried about with their bare heads 
exposed to the scorching rays of a vertical sun. Ex- 
posure to the night-damps also, and above all stuffing 
them with improper food, are evils which often make 
us wonder that the mortality among them is not 
greater than it is. The Samoans were always fond 
of their children, and would have done anything for 
them when ill ; but, with the exception of external 
applications for skin diseases, they had no proper 
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remedies for the numerous disorders of children. 
Were their care in preventing disease equal to their 
anxiety to observe a cure when the child is really ill, 
there would probably be less sickness among them, 
and fewer deaths. 

Adults, — The universal opinion of the natives is 
that the mortality is now greater among young and 
middle-aged people than it was formerly. " It was 
common," they say, " to see three or four old men 
in a house, whereas you rarely see more than one 
now." Among a people destitute of statistics or 
records of any kind, it is difficult to speak correctly 
of an earlier date than 1830. Since that time, how- 
ever, the population has been remarkably stationary. 
We have not observed any marked disproportion in 
the deaths of adults of any particular age compared 
with other parts of the world. A person died in 
1847 who was present at the massacre of M. de 
Langle and others connected with the exploring 
expedition of La Perouse in 1787, and who was 
then a youth of about fourteen years of age. Judg- 
ing from his appearance, we may suppose that there 
are some in every village who must be sixty, seventy, 
and even eighty years of age. 

They have stories of a giant race^ and tell parti- 
cularly of one called Tafai, He was very tall and 
strong, but not cruel to any one. He could throw a 
long cocoa-nut tree at the rocks as if he were but 
hurling a thin spear. He plucked up by the roots a 
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peat Msltli tree, eighty feet high, carried it off on 
to sfaoalder, branches and all, and could throw it up 
lad catch it again as if he were playing with a smalt 
aah. It is said, too, that so great was his weight, if 
be put hia foot on a rock it left a footprint as if the 
nek had been soft sand. 

DiseoMS. — Pulmonary affections, paralysis, dis- 
eases of the spine producing humpback, ophthalmia, 
ikin diseases, scrofulous, and other ulcers, elephan- 
tiasU, and a species of leprosy, arc among the prin- 
dpal diseases with which they were afflicted. Oph- 
thalmia and various diseases of the eye were very 
pre\-alent. There were few cases of total blindness ; 
but many had one of the organs of vision destroyed. 
Connected with diseases of the eye, pterygium is 
common ; not only single, but double, triple, and 
even quadruple are occasionally met with. The 
leprosy of which we speak has greatly abated. The 
natives say that formerly many had it, and suffered 
from its ulcerous sores until all the fingers of a hand 
or the toes of a foot had fallen off. Elephantiasis, 
producing great enlargement of the legs and arms, 
has, they think, somewhat abated too ; only, they 
say, it prevails among the young men more now 
than it did formerly. Insanity is occasionally met 
with. It was invariably traced in former times to 
the immediate presence of an evil spirit If furious, 
the party was tied hand to hand and foot to foot 
until a change for the better appeared. Idiots are 
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not common. Consumption they call "Moomoo;" 
and there were certain native doctors who were sup- 
posed to be successful in spearing the disease, or 
rather the spirit causing it The doctor when sent 
for would come in, sit down before the patient, and 
chant as follows : — 

" Moomoo e ! Moomoo e ! 
O le a ou velosia atu oe ;" 

which in English is — 

" O Moomoo ! O Moomoo ! 
Pm on the eve of spearing you.** 

Then he would rise up, flourish about with his spear 
over the head of the patient, and leave the house 
No one dared speak or smile during the ceremony. 
Influenza is a new disease to the natives. They say 
that the first attack of it ever known in Samoa was 
during the Aana war in 1830, just as the mission- 
aries Williams and Barff", with Tahitian teachers, first 
reached their shores. The natives at once traced 
the disease to the foreigners and the new religion ; 
the same opinion spread through these seas, and 
especially among the islands of the New Hebrides. 
Ever since there have been returns of the disease 
almost annually. It is generally preceded by un- 
settled weather, and westerly or southerly winds. 
Its course is generally from east to west It lasts 
for about a month, and passes off" as fine weather 
and steady trade-winds set in. In many cases it is 




bfal to old people and those who have h 
■Ijr weakened by pulmonary diseases. 
m an attack in May 1837, and an< 
Koreniber 1S46, both of which were uni 
--irrr and fatal. Thc] ' : a " "on of an epi-' 
.-nic. answering the c ijnption of cholera, whidi 
n^cd with fearful violenc probably about eighty yean 
ipi. In 1849 hooping-cough made its appcaran< 
ud prcTuIcd for several months, among adults u ^ 
sdl as dtOdrcR. A good many of the children 
Aed. In 1851 another new disease surpn'sed the 
BtireA — vii. thc mumps. It was traced to a vessel 
&offl California collecting pigs, and soon spread all 
WW the e™up- Scarcely a native escaped. It 
nuwcfcd the usual description of thc attack given 
n ocdical works, and passed off in ten days or a 
P fcftnidht Hitherto they have been exempt from 
■ ':un-(>ffX. Some years ago the missionaries vacci- 
nated all the natives, and continue to do so as often 
u i supply of vaccine lymph is obtained. 

Meduitu. — The Samoans in their heathenism 
leldom had recourse to any internal remedy except 
an emetic, which they used after having eaten a 
poisonous fish. Sometimes juices from the bush 
were tried ; at other times thc patient drank on at 
vater until it was rejected ; and, on some occasions, 
mud, and even the most unmentionable filth, was 
mixed up and taken as an emetic draught. Latterly, 
as their intercourse with Tongans, Fijians, Tahitians, 
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and Sandwich Islanders increased, they made addi- 
tions to Xheir pharmaccpceia of juices from the bush. 
Each disease had its particular physician. Sham- 
pooing and anointing the affected part of the body 
with scented oil by the native doctors was common ; 
and to this charms were frequently added, consisting 
of some flowers from the bush done up in a piece of 
native cloth and put in a conspicuous place in the 
thatch over the patient 

The advocates of kinnesipathy would be interested 
in finding, were they to visit the South Seas, that 
most of their friction, percussion, and other manipu- 
lations, were in vogue there ages ago, and are still 
practised. Now, however, European medicines are 
eagerly sought after ; so much so, that every mission- 
ary is obliged to have a dispensary, and to set apart 
a certain hour every day to give advice and medicine 
to the sick. 

As the Samoans supposed disease to be occa- 
sioned by the wrath of some particular deity, their 
principal desire, in any difficult case, was not for 
medicine, but to ascertain the cause of the calamity. 
The friends of the sick went to the high priest of 
the village. He was sure to assign some cause ; 
and, whatever that was, they were all anxiety to 
have it removed, as the means of restoration. If he 
said they were to give up a canoe to the god, it was 
given up. If a piece of land was asked, it was 
passed over at once. Or, if he did not wish any- 
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thing particular froni the party, he would probably 
tell them to assemble the family, " confess, and throw 
out" In this ceremony each member of the family 
confessed his crimes and any judgments which, in 
anger, be bad invoked on the family or upon the 
particular member of it then ill ; and, as a proot 
that he revoked all such imprecations, he took a little 
water in his mouth, and spurted it out towards the 
person who was sick. 

In surgery, they lanced ulcers with a shell or a 
•bark's tooth, and, in a similar way, bled from tlie 
arm. For inflammatory swellings they sometimes 
tried local bleeding ; but shampooing and rubbing 
with oil were the more common remedies in such 
cases. Cuts they washed in the sea, and bound up 
with a leaf. Into wounds in the scalp they blew 
the smoke of burnt chestnut wood. To take a 
barbed spear from the arm or leg they cut into the 
limb from the opposite side and pushed it right 
through. Amputation they never attempted. 

The treatment of the sick was invariably humane, 
and all that could be expected. They wanted for 
no kind of food which they might desire, night or 
day, if it was at all in the power of their friends to 
procure it. In the event of the disease assuming a 
dangerous form, messengers were despatched to 
friends at a distance that they might have an 
opportunity of being in time to see and say farewell 
to a departing relative. The greater the rank the 
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greater the stir and muster about the sick of friends 
from the neighbourhood and from a distance. Eveiy 
one who went to visit a sick friend supposed to be 
near death took with him a present of a fine mat, or 
some other kind of valuable property, as a farewell 
expression of regard, to aid in pajring native doctors 
or conjurors, and to help also in the cost of pigs, etc, 
with which to entertain the friends who were assem- 
bled. The following story illustrates the ideas and 
doings of the people at such a time : — 

Tuitopetope and Tuioleole were two brother con- 
jurors belonging to Upolu who had been on a visit to 
Tutuila. On their return they landed at night at 
Aleipata just as messengers were running from place 
to place to inform the friends of the dangerous illness 
of the chief Puepuemai. The two looked into the 
house, and there they saw a number of gods from 
the mountain called Fiso sitting in the doorway. 
They were handing from one to another the soul of 
the dying chief. It was wrapped up in a leaf, and 
had been passed by the gods inside the house to 
those sitting in the doorway. One of them said to 
Tuitopetope, "You take this," and handed the soul to 
him. He took it The god mistook him in the 
dark for another of their god party. Then all the 
gods went off, but Tuitopetope remained in the 
village and kept the soul of the chief. 

Next morning some women of the family were 
sent off with a present of fine mats to fetch a noted 
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priest doctor. Tuitopetope and his brother, who 
were sitting on the beach as they passed along, asked 
where they were going with that bundle of property. 
" To fetch a doctor to Puepuemai," was the reply. 
"Leave it here," said they, "and take us." "Lads ! you 
are joking," said the women. " No, we are not ; we 
can heal him." The women went back to the house 
to consult again with the friends assembled around 
the dying man. All agreed to let the young men 
come and do what they could. 

Tuitopetope and his brother were accordingly sent 
for. The chief was very ill, his jaw hanging down, 
and apparently breathing his last They undid the 
leaf, let the soul into him again, and immediately he 
brightened up and lived. It was blazed abroad that 
Puepuemai was brought to life again by Tuitopetope 
and his brother, and they gained a wonderful 
celebrity. It was supposed they knew everything 
and could do anything ; and so they were sent for 
by chiefs all over the group to heal the sick and find 
out the guilty in thieving and other criminalities. 



CHAPTER XII. 



DEATH AND BURIAL. 



Whenever the eye was fixed in death the house 
became a scene of indescribable lamentation and 
wailing. "Oh, my father, why did you not let 
me die, and you live here still ?" " Oh, my brother, 
why have you run away and left your only brother 
to be trampled upon?" "Oh, my child, had I 
known you were going to die ! Of what use is it 
for me to survive you ; would that I had died for 
you !" These and other doleful cries might have 
been heard two hundred yards from the house ; and 
they were accompanied by the most frantic expres- 
sions of grief, such as rending garments, tearing the 
hair, thumping the face and eyes, burning the body 
with small piercing firebrands, beating the head with 
stones till the blood ran, and this they called an 
" offering of blood " for the dead. 

After an hour or so the more boisterous wailing 
subsided, and, as in such a climate the corpse must 
be buried in a few hours, preparations were made 
without delay. The body was laid out on a mat. 
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i^ed with scented oil, and, to modify the cadaverous 
<ik, they tinged the oil for the face with a little 
-u-ntfic The body was then wound up with 
•ncral folds of native ciotli, the chin propped up 

I with a little bundle of the same material, and the face 
ml head left uncovered, while, for some hours longer, 
the body WM surrounded by weeping relatives. If 
the person had died of a complaint which carried off 
wmc other members of the family, they would 
iimbably open tlie body to " search for the disease." 
\ny inflamed substance they happened to find they 
'.''< .iw:iy and burned, thinkin<; that this would 
prevent any other members of the family being 
affected with the same disease. This was done when 
the body was laid in the grave. 

While a dead body was in the house no food was 
eaten under the same roof; the family had their 
meals outside, or in another house. Those who 
attended the deceased were most careful not to 
handle food, and for days were fed by others as if 
they were helpless infants. Baldness and the loss of 
teeth were supposed to be the punishment inflicted 
by the household god if they violated the rule: 
Fasting was common at such times, and they who 
did so ate nothing during the day, but had a meal in 
the evening. The fifth day was a day of "purifi- 
catioit" They bathed the face and hands with hot 
water, and then they were " clean," and resumed the 
Dsaal time and mode of eating. 
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The death of a chief of high rank was attended 
with great excitement and display; all work was 
suspended in the settlement ; no stranger dared to 
pass through the place. For days they kept the 
body unburied, until all the different parties con- 
nected with that particular clan assembled from 
various parts of the islands, and until each party had, 
in turn, paraded the body, shoulder high, through 
the village, singing at the same time some moumfiil 
dirge. The body, too, was wrapped up in the most 
valuable fine mat clothing which the deceased 
possessed. 

The burial generally took place the day after 
death. As many of the friends as could be present 
in time attended. Every one brought a present, 
and the day after the funeral these presents were all 
so distributed again as that every one went away 
with something in return for what he brought The 
body was buried without a coffin, except in the case 
of chiefs, when a log of wood was hollowed out for 
the purpose. The body being put into this rude 
encasement, all was done up again in some other folds 
of native cloth, and carried on the shoulders of four or 
five men to the grave. The friends followed, but in 
no particular order ; and at the grave again there 
was often further wailing and exclamations, such as, 
'* Alas ! I looked to you for protection, but you have 
gone away ; why did you die ? would that I had 
died for you !" 
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Tht gravt wu called " the fast icstiiig-plac^'* and 
in the case of chiefs, " the house thatched with the 
leaves of the sandal vrood," alluding to the custom of 
planting some tree with pretty foliage near the gnvci 
There was no vill^;e burying-ground all prefened 
laying their dead among the ashes of their ancestors 
on their own particular ground. Th^ carried the 
skulls of their dead from a land iriiere they had been 
residing during war back to the graves of their 
fothers as soon as possible after peace was proclaimed. 
The grave was often dug close t^ the bous& They 
made it about four feet deep, and after spreading it 
with mats, like a comfortable bed, there they placed 
the body with the head to the rising of the sun, and 
tlie feet to the west With the body they deposited 
several things which may have been used during the 
person's illness, such as his clothing, his drinking-cup, 
and his bamboo pillow. The sticks used to answer 
the purpose of a pick>axe in digging the grave were 
also caiefully buried with the body. Not that they 
thought these things of use to the dead ; but it 
was supposed that if they were left and handled by 
others further disease and death would be the con- 
sequence. Other mats were spread over the body, 
on these a layer of white sand from the beach, and 
then they filled up the grave. The spot was marked 
1^ a little heap of stones a foot or two high. The 
grave of a chief was neatly built up in an oblong 
slanting form, about three feet high at the foot and 
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four at the head. White stones or shells were inter- 
mixed with the top layer, and if it had been a noted 
warrior his grave might be surrounded with spears, 
or his club laid loosely on the top. 

Embalming was known and practised with sur- 
prising skill in one particular family of chiefs. Un- 
like the Egyptian method, as described by Herodo- 
tus, it was performed in Samoa exclusively by women. 
The viscera being removed and buried, they, day 
after day, anointed the body with a mixture of oil 
and aromatic juices. To let the fluids escape, they 
continued to puncture the body all over with fine 
needles. In about two months the process of desic- 
cation was completed. The hair, which had been 
cut and laid aside at the commencement of the 
operation, was now glued carefully on to the scalp by 
a resin from the bush. The abdomen was filled up 
with folds of native cloth ; the body was wrapped up 
with the same material, and laid out on a mat, 
leaving the hands, face, and head exposed. A house 
was built for the purpose, and there the body was 
placed with a sheet of native cloth loosely thrown 
over it. Now and then the fiSice was oiled with a 
mixture of scented oil and turmeric, and passing 
strangers were freely admitted to see the remains of 
the departed. Until about twenty years ago there 
were four bodies laid out in this way in a house 
belonging to the family to which we refer, viz. a 
chief, his wife, and two sons. They were laid on a 
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raised on a double canoe. They must have 
been embalmed upwards of thirty years, and although 
thus expowd. they were in a remarkable state of pre- 
KTvation. Thej- assigned no particular reason for this 
embalming, further than that it was the expression 
of their affection to keep the bodies of the departed 
still »-ilh them as if they were alive. None were 
illowcd to dress them but a particular family of old 
tsdie*. who all died ofT; and, as there was a supcr- 
Midoiu fear on the part of some, and an unwilling- 
BCM on the part of others, to handle them, it was 
icsolved at last to lay them underground. 

Burnings for the dead. — On the evening after the 
burial of any important chief his friends kindled a 
Atunbcr of fires at distances of some twenty feet from 
each other, near the grave ; and there they sat and 
kept them burning till morning light This was 
continued sometimes for ten days after the funeral ; 
it was also done before burial. In the house where 
dK body lay, or out in front of it, fires were kept 
kltmir\g all night by the immediate relatives of the 

I departed. The common people had a similar custom. 
After burial they kept a fire blazing in the house all 
* oigfat, and had the space between the house and the 
, grave so cleared as that a stream of light went forth 
I all night from the fire to the grave. The account 

I the Samoans give of it is, that it was merely a light 
homing in honour of the departed, and a mark of 
regard. 
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The unburied occasioned great concern. No 
Roman was ever more grieved at the thought of his 
unburied friend wandering a hundred years along the 
banks of the Styx than were the Samoans while 
they thought of the spirit of one who had been 
drowned, or of another who had fallen in war, 
wandering about neglected and comfortless. They 
supposed the spirit haunted them everywhere, night 
and day, and imagined they heard it calling upon 
them in a most pitiful tone, and sajring, ^ Oh, how 
cold ! oh, how cold !" Nor were the Samoans, like 
the ancient Romans, satisfied with a mere '* tumulus 
inanis " at which to observe the usual solemnities ; 
they thought it was possible to obtain the soul of the 
departed in some tangible transmigrated form. On 
the beach, near where a person had been drowned, and 
whose body was supposed to have become a porpoise, 
or on the battlefield, where another fell, might have 
been seen, sitting in silence, a group of five or six, 
and one a few yards before them with a sheet of 
native cloth spread out on the ground in front of him. 
Addressing some god of the family he said, " Oh, be 
kind to us ; let us obtain without diflSculty the spirit 
of the young man !" The first thing that happened to 
light upon the sheet was supposed to be the spirit If 
nothing came it was supposed that the spirit had some 
ill-will to the person praying. That person after a 
time retired, and another stepped forward, addressed 
some other god, and waited the result By-and-by 



socnething came ; grasshopper, butterfly, ant, or 
wlutn-er else it might be, it was carefully wrapped 
np. t&kcD to the family, the friends assembled, and 
the bundle buried with all due ceremony, as if it 
contained the real spirit of the departed. The 
gnve. howc\'cr, was not the hades of the Samoans, 
M we have already seen in Chapter III. Prayers 
■t the grave of a parent or brother or chit/ were 
eommort. Some, for example, would pray for health 
io xidcness and might or might not recover. A 
vomvi prayed for the death of her brother, be died, 
but soon after she died also. A chief promised to 
give a woman some fine mats, he deceived her, and 
off she went and prayed at the grave of his prcde- 
casor in the title. The man took ill and died. She 
confessed what she had done, but said she did not 
pray for death, but only pain to make him smart for 
bis deceit. And so the custom was carried on, but 
with fluctuating belief in its efficacy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HOUSES. 



The Samoans have a tradition that of old their 
forefathers had no houses. They say that in those 
days the people were " housed by the heavens," and 
describe the ingenuity of a chief who first contrived 
to build houses. He had two sons, and out of love 
to them built for each of them a house. But 
leaving tradition let me describe the houses to be 
seen at the present day in some of the villages, and 
the counterpart of those which have been in use for 
ages. Imagine a gigantic bee-hive, thirty-five feet 
in diameter, a hundred in circumference, and raised 
from the ground by a number of short posts, at 
intervals of four feet from each other all round, and 
you have a good idea of the appearance of a Samoan 
house. 

The spaces between these posts, which may be 
called open doors or windows all round the house, 
are shut in at night by roughly-plaited cocoa-nut 
leaf blinds. During the day the blinds are pulled 
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up, and all the interior exposed to a frc-e current of 
air. The floor is raised six or eight inches with 
rough stones, then an upper laj-er of smooth pebbles, 
then some cocoa-nut leaf mats, and then a layer of 
finer matting. Houses of important chiefs arc 
ended on a raised platform of stones three feet 
high. In the centre of the house there are two, 
and sometimes three, posts or pillars, t^venty feet 
long, sunk three feet into the ground, and extending 
to and supporting the ridge pole. These are the 
main props of the building. Any Samson or giant 
Ta/ai pulling them away would bring down the 
whole hous& The space between the rafters is 
filled up with what they call ribs — viz. the wood of 
the bread-fruit tree, split up into small pieces, and 
ycaxicd t<^ether so as to form a long rod the thick- 
ness of the thumb, running from the ridge pole 
down to the eaves. All are kept in their places, an 
inch and a half apart, by cross pieces, made fast 
with cinnet The whole of this upper cagelike work 
kmks compact and tidy, and at the first glance is 
admired by strangers as being alike novel, ingenious, 
and neat The wood of the bread-fruit tree, of 
which the greater part of the best houses are built, 
is durable, and, if preserved from wet, will last fifty 
years. 

The thatch also is laid on with great care and 
taste ; the long dry leaves of the sugar-cane are 
J on to pieces of reed five feet long ; the^ ait 
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made fast to the reed by overlapping the one end of 
the leaf, and pinning it with the rib of the cocoa- 
nut leaflet run through from leaf to leaf horizontally. 
These reeds, thus fringed with the sugar-cane leaves 
hanging down three or four feet, are laid on, b^^- 
ning at the eaves and running up to the ridge pole, 
each one overlapping its fellow an inch or so, and 
made fast one by one with cinnet to the inside rods 
or rafters. Upwards of a hundred of these reeds of 
thatch will be required for a single row running 
from the eaves to the ridge pole ; then they do 
another row, and so on all round the house. Two, 
three, or four thousand of these fringed reeds may 
be required for a good-sized house. This thatching, 
if well done, will last for seven years. To collect 
the sugar-cane leaves, and "sew," as it is called, 
the ends on to the reeds, is the work of the women. 
An active woman will sew fifty reeds in a day, and 
three men will put up and fasten on to the roof of 
the house some five hundred in a day. Corrugated 
iron, shingles, and other contrivances, are being tried 
by European residents ; but, for coolness and venti- 
lation, nothing beats the thatch. The great draw- 
back is, that in gales it stands up like a field of com, 
and then the rain pours into the house. That, how- 
ever, may be remedied by a network of cinnet, to 
keep down the thatch, or by the native plan of 
covering all in with a layer of heavy cocoa-nut leaves 
on the approach of a gale. 



These great circular roofs are so constructed that 
ihey can be lifted bodily off the posts, and removed 
anywhere, cither by land, or by a raft of canoes. 
But in remo%'ing a house, they generally divide the 
roof into four parts — viz. the two sides, and the two 
cods, where there are particular joints left by the 
carpcnten, which can easily be untied, and again 
fastened. There is not a single nail in the whole 
building ; all la made fast with cinnet. As Samoan 
bouses often form presents, 6nes, dowries, as well as 
articles of barter, they arc frequently removed from 
place to place. The arrangement of the houses in a 
village has no r^ard whatever to order. You rarely 
see three houses in a line. Every one puts his house 
on his little plot of ground, just as the shade of the 
trees, the direction of the wind, the height of the 
ground, etc., may suit his fancy. 

A house, after the usual Samoan fashion just de- 
scribed, has but 0/ie apartment It is the common 
parlour, dining-room, etc, by day, and the bedroom 
of the whole family by night They do not, how- 
ever, altogether herd indiscriminately. If you peep 
into a Samoan house at midnight, you will see five or 
•ix low oblong tents pitched (or rather strung up) here 
and there throughout the house. They are made of 
native cloth, Rve feet high, and close all round down 
to the mat They shut out the mosquitoes, and en- 
close a place some eight feet bj- five ; and these said 
tent-looking places may be called the bedrooms oC 
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the family. Four or five mats laid loosely, the 
one on the top of the other, form the bed. The 
pillow is a piece of thick bamboo, three inches in dia- 
meter, three to five feet long, and raised three 
inches from the mat by short wooden feet The 
sick are indulged with something softer, but the 
hard bamboo is the invariable pillow of health. The 
bedding in old times was complete with a single 
mat or sheet of native cloth. In the morning the 
tent was unstrung, mats, pillow, and sheet rolled to- 
gether, and laid up overhead on a shelf between the 
posts in the middle of the house. 

These rolls of mats and bedding, a bundle or two 
done up in native cloth on the same shelf in the 
centre of the house, a basket, a fan or two, and a 
bamboo knife stuck into the thatch within reach, a 
fishing-net, a club, and some spears strung up along 
the rafters, a few paddles, and a few cocoa-nut shell 
water-bottles, were about all the things in the 
shape of furniture or property to be seen in looking 
into a Samoan house. The fire-place was about 
the middle of the house. It was merely a circular 
hollow, two or three feet in diameter, a few inches 
deep, and lined with hardened clay. It was not 
used for cooking, but for the purpose of lighting up 
the house at night A flaming fire^ as we have 
already remarked (p. 75), was the regular evening 
offering to the gods, as the family bowed the head, 
and the fathers prayed for prosperity from the ** gods 



gnat and small." The women collected during the 
day a supply of dried cocoa-nut leaves, etc., which, 
with a little management, kept up a continued blaze 
in the evening, while the assembled family group 
had their supper and prayer, and sat together chat- 
ting fot an hour or two afterwards. 

Bat about house-building : it was a distinct trade 
in Samoa ; and perhaps, on an average, you might 
6nd one among every three hundred men who was a 
master carpenter. Whenever this person went to 
work he had in his train some ten or tu'clve, who 
folIow-H him. some as journeymen, wlio expected 
payment from him, and others as apprentices, who 
were principally anxious to learn the trade. When 
a young man took a fancy to the trade he had only 
to go and attach himself to the stafT of some master 
carpenter, follow him from place to place for a few 
years, until he thought he could take the lead in 
building a house himself; and whenever he could 
point to a house which he had built, that set him up 
as a professed carpenter, and he would from that 
time be employed by others. 

If a person wished a house built, he went with a 
fine mat, worth in modem cash value 20s. or 30s. 
He told the carpenter what he wanted, and presented 
him with the mat as a pledge that he should be well 
paid for his work. If he accepted the mat, that was 
a pledge that he undertook the job. Nothing was 
stipulated as to the cost ; that was left entirely to 
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the honour of the employing party. At an appointed 
time the carpenter came with his staff of helpers and 
learners. Even now their only tools are a felling- 
axe, a hatchet, and a small adze ; and there they sit, 
chop, chop, chopping, for three, six, or nine months 
it may be, until the house is finished. Their adee 
reminds us of ancient Egypt It is formed by the 
head of a small hatchet, or any other flat piece of iron, 
lashed on, at an angle of forty-five, to the end of a 
small piece of wood, eighteen inches long, as its handle. 
Of old they used stone and shell axes and adzes. • 
The man whose house is being built provides the 
carpenters with board and lodging, and is also at 
hand with his neighbours to help in bringing wood 
from the bush, scaffolding, and other heavy work. 
As we have just remarked, a Samoan house-builder 
made no definite charge, but left the price of his 
work to the judgment, generosity, and means of the 
person who employed him. It was a lasting dis- 
grace to any one to have it said that he paid his 
carpenter shabbily. It branded him as a person of 
no rank or respectability, and was disreputable, not 
merely to himself, but to the whole family or clan 
with which he was connected. The entire tribe or 
clan was his bank. Being connected with that par- 
ticular tribe, either by birth or marriage, gave him a 
latent interest in all their property, and entitled him 
to go freely to any of his friends to ask for help in 
paying his house-builder. He would get a mat from 




one, worth twenty shillings ; from another he might 
get one more valuable still ; from another some 
native cloth, worth five shillings ; from another. 
some foreign property ; and thus he mi^ht collect, 
with but little trouble, two or three hundred useful 
articles, worth, perhaps, forty or fiftj- pounds ; and 
in this way the carpenter was generally well paid. 
Sow and then there might be a stingy exception ; 
but the carpenter, from certain indications, generally 
law ahead, and decamped, with all his party, leaving 
tbc house unfinished. It was a standing custom, 
that after the sides and one end of the house were 
finished, the principal part of the payment was made; 
and it was at this time that a carpenter, if he was 
dissatisfied, would get up and walk off. A house 
with two sides and but one end, and the carpenters 
away, was indicative. Nor could the chief to whom 
the bouse belonged employ another party to finish 
it. It was a fixed rule of the trade, and rigidly 
adhered to, that no one would take up the work 
which another party had thrown down. The chief, 
therefore, had no alternative but to go and make up 
matters with the original carpenter, in order to have 
his house decently completed. When a house was 
finished, and all ready for occupation, they had their 
" house-warming," or, as they called it, its oven eon- 
ucratwn ; and formerly it was the custom to add on 
to that a night dance, for the purpose, they said, of 
" treading down the beetles." 
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The system of a common interest in each other's 
property, to which we have referred, is still clung to 
by the Samoans with great tenacity. They feel its 
advantages when they wish to raise a little. Not 
only a house, but also a canoe, a boat, a fine, a 
dowry, and everything else requiring an extra effort, 
is got up in the same way. They consider them- 
selves at liberty to go and take up their abode any- 
where among their friends, and remain without 
charge, as long as they please. And the same 
custom entitles them to beg and borrow from each 
other to any extent Boats, tQols, garments, money, 
etc., are all freely lent to each other, if connected 
with the same tribe or clan. A man cannot bear to 
be called stingy or disobliging. If he has what is 
asked, he will either give it, or adopt the worse 
course of telling a lie about it, by saying that he 
has it not, or that it is promised to some one else. 
This communistic system is a sad hindrance to the 
industrious, and eats like a canker-worm at the 
roots of individual or national progress. No matter 
how hard a young man may be disposed to work, 
he cannot keep his earnings : all soon passes out of 
his hands into the common circulating currency of 
the clan to which all have a latent right. The only 
thing which reconciles one to bear with it until it 
gives place to the individual independence of more 
advanced civilisation, is the fact that, with such a 
state of things, no " poor laws " are needed. The 




sick, the aged, the blind, the lame, aifj 
vagrant, has always a house and home, 
and raiment, as far as he consUlcrs he nei 
stranger may, at 6rst sight, think a Same 
the poorest of the poor, and )'et he may 
years with that Samoan and not be able to 
him understand what poverty really is, in the 
pen meom of the wotd "How is it?* 
ahrmys say. 'Ifeftodl Has he no frii 
imar t» Sm m f Where <^ he groir? An 
■o hooMS bekogii^ to his friends? Have the peo^ns 
there no love for each other?" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CAXOESu 



Next to a well-built bouse, Samoan ingcniuly vas 
seen in their canoes. Any one cx>iild fell a tree, cot 
oflT the branches, and hollow out the log some fifte en 
feet long, for a common fishing canoe in which one 
or two men can sit But the more caiefuHv-boilt 
canoe, with a number of separate planks raised from 
a keel, was the work of a distinct and not very 
numerous class of professed carpenters. The keel 
was laid in one piece, twenty-five to fifty feet long, 
as the size of the canoe might be, and to that they 
added board after board, not by overlapping and 
nailing, but by sewing each close to its fellow, until 
they had raised it some two, or, it might be, three 
feet from the ground. These boards were not sawn, 
squared, and uniform, but were a number of pieces, 
or patches^ as they are called, varying in size from 
eighteen inches to five feet long, as the wood split 
up from the log with felling axes happens to suit ; 
all, however, were well fastened together, and, with 



the help of a little gum of the bread-fruit tree for 
pttch, the whole was perfectly water-tight In dress- 
ing each board, they left a ledge, or rim, all round the 
edge, which was to be inside, making it double the 
Ihidcness at the edge to what it wa» in the middle of 
the board. It is tlirough tliis ledge or rim they 
bored the holes, and with a few turns of cinnet 
lewcd tight one board to the other. The sewing 
only appeared on the inside. Outside all was smooth 
and iKat ; and it was only on close inspection you 
cnald see that there was a join at all. They had 
timbers, thwarts, and gunwale, to keep all tight; and 
m-er a few feet at the bow and the stem they had a 
deck, under which they could stow away anything. 
The decked part at the bow was the seat of honour, 
and there you generally saw the chief of the travelling 
party sitting cross-legged, at his ease, while the others 
were paddling. 

The width of a canoe varied from eighteen to 
thirty inches ; the length, from fifteen to fifty feet 
But for an outrigger, it was impossible to keep such 
a long, narrow thing steady in the water. The 
outrigger may be described, in any boat, by laying 
oars across at equal distances, say one right above 
a thwart Make fast the handle of each oar to the 
gunwale on the starboard side of the boat, and let 
the oars project on the larboard side. To the end 
of each projecting oar make fast four small sticks 
runnuig down towards the water, and let their ead& 
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also be fastened to a long thick piece of wood, sharp 
at the one end to cut through the water, and floating 
on the surface parallel to the boat This being done 
will give any one an exact idea of a Polynesian 
outrigger, by means of which long narrow canoes 
are kept steady in the water. 

Some people who sketch and engrave from im- 
agination, err in representing the natives of Samoa as 
pulling their short paddles, as the European boatman 
pulls his long oars. The paddle is about four feet 
long, something like a sharp -pointed shovel ; and 
when the natives paddle, they sit with their faces in 
the direction in which the canoe is going, " dig " in 
their paddles, send the water flying behind them, and 
forward the canoe shoots at the rate of seven miles 
an hour. They have always a sail for their canoe, 
as well as paddles, to take advantage of a fair wind. 
The sail is triangular, and made of matting. When 
set, the base is up, and the apex down, quite the 
reverse of what we see in some other islands. The 
mat sails, however, are giving place to cloth ones, 
made in the form of European boat-sails. 

Some two or three generations back the Samoans 
built large double canoes like the Fijians. Latterly 
they seldom built anything larger than a single canoe, 
with an outrigger, which might carry from fifteen to 
twenty people. Within the last few years the native 
carpenters have tried their hand at boat-building, and 
it is astonishing to see how well they have succeeded 
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in copying ihc model of an English or Arnerican 
irhzlcboat, sharp at both ends, or having "t\vo bows," 
u they call it. Some of them are fifty feet long, 
UJd carry well on to one hundred people. From 
stem to stem there is not a nail ; everything U 
fiutencd in their ancient style, with cinnet plaited 
from the fibre of the cocoa-nut husk. Cinnet is 
likely long to prevail in native canoe and boat- 
building. Although it looks clumsy, it has the 
advantage of not rotting the wood like an iron naiL 
It is durable also. With care, and the sewing once 
or twice renewed, a Samoan canoe or boat will last 
ten or twenty years. 

They did not paint their canoes, but decorated 
them with rows of white shells {Cypreea avula) running 
along the middle of the deck at the bow and stem, 
and also along the upper part of the outrigger. Now 
and then they had a figure-head with some rude 
device of a human figure, a dog, a bird, or some- 
thing else, which had from time immemorial been the 
" coat-of-arms " of the particular village or district 
to which the canoe belonged. A chief of importance 
must also have one, or perhaps two, large shells in 
his canoe, to answer the purpose of trumpets, to 
blow now and then as the canoe passed along. It 
attracted the attention of the villagers, and called 
them out to look and inquire, " Who is that ?" The 
ambition to sec and to be seen was as common 
in Polynesia as anywhere else. As the canoe 
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approached any principal settlement, or when it 
reached its destination, there was a special too-too- 
too, or flourish of their shell trumpets, to herald its 
approach. The paddlers at the same time struck 
up some lively chant, and, as the canoe touched the 
beach, all was wound up with a united shout, having 
more of the yell in it, but the same in meaning as a 
'* hip, hip, hurrah !" 

The French navigator Bougainville, seeing the 
Samoans so often moving about in their canoes, 
named the group " The Navigators." A stranger in 
the distance, judging from the name, may suppose 
that the Samoans are noted among the Polynesians 
as enterprising navigators. This is not the case. 
They are quite a domestic people, and rarely venture 
out of sight of land. The group, however, is exten- 
sive, and gives them some scope for travel. It 
numbers ten inhabited islands, and stretches east 
and west about 200 miles. Within these bounds 
they have kept up an intercourse from the earliest 
times in their history, which is fully proved, not only 
by tradition, but by the uniformity of customs and 
language which prevails from the one end of the 
group to the other. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ARTICLES OF MANUKACTUKE. 



FitktH^ntts of various kinds were in use. and 
■li manuractured on the islands. Several of 
Foiynestan tribes excel in this branch of industry. 
A captain of a ship of war, who was buying curi- 
osities lately at Savage Island, actually refused their 
fine small fishing-nets, thinking that they must be 
articles of European manufacture. In Samoa, net- 
making is the same now as it was of old. It is the 
work of the women, and confined principally to the 
inland villages. One would have thought that it 
would be the reverse, and that the coast districts 
would have made it their principal business. The 
trade being confined to the interior, is probably 
occasioned by its proximity to the raw material 
which abounds in the bush, viz. the bark of the 
hibiscus, already referred to in describing "fine mats." 
After the rough outer surface of the bark has 
been scraped off with a shell on a board, the re- 
maining fibres are twisted with the mere palm of 
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the hand across the bare thigh into a strong whip- 
cord, or finer twine, according to the size of the 
meshes of the net As the good lady's cord lengthens, 
she fills her netting-needle, and when that is full, 
works it into her net Their wooden netting-needles 
are exactly the same in form as those in common 
use in Europe. One evening, in taking a walk, Mrs. 
Turner and I stood for a few minutes and looked at 
a woman working a net Mrs. Turner begged to be 
allowed to do a bit, took the needle, and did a few 
loopSy to the no small amazement of the womani 
who wondered how a European lady could know 
how to handle a Samoan netting-needle, and do 
Samoan work. 

They make nets of all sizes, from the small one 
of eighteen inches square to the seine of a hundred 
feet long. A net forty feet long and twelve feet 
deep can be had for native mats, or white calico, to 
the value of twenty shillings. A hundred men may 
be able to muster some twenty nets. These they 
unite together, and, in the lagoon oflT their settle- 
ment, take large quantities of mullet and other fish. 

The pearl'Slull fish-hook is another article long in 
use, and in the manufacture of which the Samoans 
show some ingenuity. They cut a strip off the 
shell, from two to three inches long, and rub it 
smooth on a stone, so as to resemble a small fish. 
On the under side, or what may be called the belly, 
of this little mock fish, they fasten a hook made of 
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tortoise-shell, or, it may be, nowadays, an English 
steel one. Alongside of the hook, concealing its 
point, and !n imiution of the ftn« of a. little tish, 
they fasten two small white feathers. Without any 
bait, this pcarl-§hcll contrivance is cast adrift at the 
stem of a canoe, with a line of twenty feet, and 
from its striking resemblance to a little fish it is 
itoon caught at. and in this way the Samoans secure a 
Ut^ quantity of their favourite food. No European 
fish-hook has yet superseded this purely native in- 
vention. They bait and use the steel fish-hook, 
however, and in some cases use it on their pearl- 
shells, as we have just remarked, instead of the 
tortoise-shell fish-hook. 

A curious native drill is seen in connection with 
the manufacture of these little shell fish-hooks. Fine 
holes are drilled through the shell for the purpose of 
making fast the hook as well as the line, and the 
instrument to which we refer answers the purpose 
admirably. For the sake of comparison with other 
parts of the world, this simple contrivance is worth 
a few lines of description. Take a piece of wood, 
eighteen inches long, twice the thickness of a cedar 
pencil Fasten with a strong thread a fine-pointed 
nail, or a sail-necdle, to the end of this sort of 
spindle. Get a thick piece of wood, about the size 
of what is called in England a " hot cross bun," and 
in Scotland a " cookie." bore a hole in the centre of 
it, run the spindle through it, and wedge it fast 
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about the middle of the spindle. At the top of the 
spindle fasten two strings, each nine inches long, to 
the ends of these strings attach the ends of a 
common cedar pencil, forming a triangle with a 
wooden base and string sides. Stand up the machine 
with your left hand, place the iron point where you 
wish to bore a hole, and steady the spindle with 
your left hand. Take hold of the pencil handle of 
the upper triangle, twirl round the spindle with your 
left hand, which will coil on the strings at the top to 
the spindle, pull down the pencil handle quickly, 
and then the machine will spin round. Work the 
handle in this way up and down, like a pump, the 
cord will alternately run off and on to the spindle, 
and the machine will continue to whirl round, first 
one way and then the other, until the pearl-shell, or 
whatever it may be, is perforated. 

There is hardly anything else in the department 
of manufacture requiring particular notice. When 
speaking of garments, we referred to native cloth 
and mats. Large quantities of cinnet are plaited by 
the old men principally. They sit at their ease in 
their houses, and twist away very rapidly. At poli- 
tical meetings also, where there are hours of formal 
palaver and speechifying, the old men take their 
work with them, and improve the time at the cleanly, 
useful occupation of twisting cinnet. It is a substi- 
tute for twine, and useful for many a purpose, and 
is now sold to the merchants at about a shilling per 
pound. Baskets and fans are made as of old of the 




cocoa-nut leaflet, fioor mats and a finer kind of 
basket.* from the pandanus leaf Twenty or thirty 
prcccs of the rib of the cocoa-nut leaflet, fastened 
dose together with a thread of cinnet, form a comb. 
Oval htbs arc made by hollowing out a block ol 
wood. Clubs, three feet long, from the iron-wood, 
OS something else that is heavy. Shears, eight feet 
kmg, were made from the cocoa-nut tree, and barbed 
with the sting of the ray-lish ; a wicked contrivance, 
for it V9& meant to break ofi" from the spear in the 
body of the unhappy victim. In nine cases out of 
ten there was no way of cutting it out, and the 
poor creature died in agony. 

The Samoans are an agricultural rather than a 
manufacturing people. In addition to their own 
indi^-idual wants, their hospitable custom in supply- 
ing, without money and without stint, the wants of 
visitors from all parts of the group, was a great 
drain on their plantations. The fact that a party of 
natives could travel from one end of the group to 
the other without a penny of expense for food and 
lodging, was an encouragement to pleasure excursions, 
friendly visits, and alt sorts of travelling. Hardly a 
day passed without there being some strangers in 
the " guest house " of the village, to be provided for 
by a contribution from every family in the place. 
After meeting fully, however, all home wants, lai^ 
quantities of yams, taro, and bananas, with pigs and 
poultry, were still to spare, and were sold to the 
ships which called for water and supplies. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GOVERNMENT AND LAWS. 



A HURRIED glance, from a European stand-point, 
has caused many passing visitors to conclude that 
the Samoans had nothing whatever in the shape of 
government or laws. In sailing along the coast of 
any island of the group, you can hardly discern 
anything but one uninterrupted mass of bush and 
vegetation, from the beach to the top of the moun- 
tains ; but, on landing, and minutely inspecting 
place after place, you find villages, plantations, 
roads, and boundary walls, in all directions along 
the coast. It is the same with their political aspect 
It is not until you have landed, lived among the 
people, and for years closely inspected their move- 
ments, that you can form a correct opinion of the 
exact state of affairs. To any one acquainted with 
the aborigines of various parts of the world, and 
especially those of the Papuan groups in Western 
Polynesia, the simple fact that the Samoans have 
had but one dialect, and free intercourse with each 



olhcr all i)%cr the group, is proof positive that tlicrc 
miwt have long existed there sotne system of govern- 
ment 

A good deal of order was maintained by the 
noioa of two things, viz. civil power and superstitums 

I. As to the first of these, their government had, 
ud still has, more of the patriarchal and democratic 
ii it, than of the monarchical. Take a village, con- 
Uoing a population, say, of three to five hundred, 
ud there will probablj- be found there from ten to 
twenty titled heads of families, and one of the 
k^er rank called chiefs. The titles of the heads 
of families arc not hereditary-. The son may suc- 
ceed to the title which his father had, but it may 
be given to an uncle, or a cousin, and sometimes 
the son is passed over, and the title given, by com- 
mon consent, to a perfect stranger, merely for the 
sake of drawing him in, to increase the numerical 
strength of the family. What I now call a family 
is a combined group of sons, daughters, uncles, 
cousins, nephews, nieces, etc., and may number fifty 
individuals. They have one la^e house, as a com- 
moa rendezvous, and for the reception of visitors, 
and four or five other houses, all near each other. 

The chiefs, on the other hand, are a most select 
class, whose pedigree is traced most carefully in the 
traditionary geneal<^ies to the ancient head of some 
particular clan. One is chosen to bear the title, but 
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there may be other individuals, who trace their origin 
to the same stock, call themselves chiefs too, and any 
of whom may succeed to the title on the death of 
the one who bears it A chief, before he dies, may 
name some one to succeed him, but the final decision 
rests with the heads of families as to which of the 
members of the chief family shall have the title and 
be r^^arded as the village chief. In some cases the 
greater part of a village is composed of parties who 
rank as chiefs, but, as a general rule, it consists of 
certain families of the more common order, which 
we have just mentioned, and some titled chief, to 
whom the village looks up as their political head 
and protector. It is usual, in the courtesies of com- 
mon conversation, for all to call each other chiefs. 
If you listen to the talk of little boys even, you 
will hear them addressing each other as cAie/ this, 
that, and the other thing. Hence, I have heard a 
stranger remark, that the difficulty in Samoa is, not 
to find who is a chief, but to find out who is a 
common man. 

As the chief can call to his aid, in any emergency, 
other chiefs connected with the same ancient stock 
from which he has sprung, and as he looks upon 
the entire village as his children, and feels bound to 
avenge their wrongs, it is thought essential to have 
some such head in every settlement If anything 
in the clubbing way is to be done, no one but the 
chief, or his brother, or his son, dare do it With 
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few exceptions, he moves about, and shares in every- 
day employments, just like a common man. He 
goes out with the Rshing party, works in his planta- 
tion, helps at house-building, and lends a hand at 
the native oven. There are still, however, although 
Dot at first sight to a European eye, well-defined 
marks of his chieftainship. If you listen to the 
converution of the people, or attend a meeting of 
the heads of families for any village business, you 
bear that he is addressed with such formalities as 
might be translated into our English Earl, Duke, 
Trincc. nr King So-and-so ; and. instead of the 
plebeian ,jvu, it is, your Highness, your Grace, your 
Lordship, or your Majesty. When the ava-bowl is 
filled, and the cup of friendship sent round, the first 
cup is handed to him. The turtle, too, the best 
joint, and anything choice, is sure to be laid before 
the chief Then again, if he wishes to marry, the 
heads of families vie with each other in supplying 
him with all that is necessary to provide for the 
feasting, and other things connected with the cere- 
monies. He, on the other hand, has to give them 
ample compensation for all this, by distributing 
among them the fine mats which he gets as the 
dowry by his bride. A chief is careful to marry 
only in the family of a chief, and hence he has, by 
his wife, a portion worthy of the rank of a chiefs 
daughter. To some extent, these heads of families 
are the bankers of the chief. His fine mats almost 
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all go to them, and other property too. They, 
again, are ready with a supply whenever he wishes 
to draw upon them, whether for fine mats, food, 01 
other property. 

No lover of money was ever fonder of gold than 
a Samoan was of his fine mats. Hence the more 
wives the chief wished to have, the better the heads 
of families liked it, as every marri^ige was a fresh 
source of fine mat gain. To such an extent was 
this carried on, that one match was hardly over 
before another was in contemplation. If it did not 
originate with the chief, the heads of families would 
be concocting something, and marking out the 
daughter of some one as the object of the next fine 
mat speculation. The chief would yield to them, 
have the usual round of ceremonies, but without the 
remotest idea of living with that person as his wife. 
In this way a chief, in the course of his lifetime, 
might be married well on to fifty times ; he would 
not, however, probably have more than two living 
with him at the same time. As the heads oi 
families were on the look-out to have the sons and 
daughters of the chief married as often as they could 
also, it can be imagined that the main connecting 
links between the heads of families and their chief 
and that which marked him out most prominently 
as a superior, was this marriage, or rather polygamy 
business. 

The land in Samoa is owned alike by the chiefs 
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■ad dtcse heads of families. The land belonging to 

odi Dunily is well known, and the person who, for 

(he time being, holds the title of the family head, has 

the right to dispose of it. It is the same with the 

chiefs. There arc certain tracts of bush or forest 

t»od which belong to them. The uncultivated bush 

is nmetimcs claimed by those who own the land on 

ib borders. The lagoon also, as far as the reef, is 

eontidercd the property of those oR" whose village it 

ii situated. Although the power of selling land, 

ud doing other things of importance affecting all 

ihc mcmbera of the family, is vested in the titled 

bead of the family, yet the said responsible party 

dare not do anything without formally consulting all 

concerned. Were he to persist in attempting to do 

otherwise, they would take his title from him, and 

give it to another. The members of a family can 

thus take the title from their head, and heads of 

lamilies can unite and take the title from their chief, 

and give it to his brother, or uncle, or some other 

member of the chief family, who, they think, will act 

more in accordance with their wishes. 

The chief of the village and the heads of families 
formed the legislative body of the place, and the 
common court of appeal in all cases of difficulty. 
One of these heads of families was the sort of Prime 
Minister of the chief. It was his special business to 
call a meeting, and it was also his province to send 
notice to the other heads of families, on the arrival 
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of a party of strangers, and to say what each was 
to provide towards entertaining hospitably the village 
guests. Having no written language, of course they 
had no written laws ; still, as far back as we can 
trace, they had well understood laws for the preven- 
tion of theft, adultery, assault, and murder, together 
with many other minor things, such as disrespectful 
language to a chief, calling him a pig, for instance, 
rude behaviour to strangers, pulling down a fence, 
or maliciously cutting a fruit-tree. Nor had they 
only the mere laws ; the further back we go in their 
history, we find that their penalties were all the more 
severe. Death was the usual punishment for mur- 
der and adultery ; and, as the injured party was at 
liberty to seek revenge on the brother, son, or any 
member of the family to which the guilty party 
belonged, these crimes were all the more dreaded 
and rare. In a case of murder, the culprit, and all 
belonging to him, fled to some other village of the 
district, or perhaps to another district ; in either 
case it was a city of refuge. While they remained 
away, it was seldom any one dared to pursue them, 
and risk hostilities with the village which protected 
them. They might hear, however, that their houses 
had been burned, their plantations and land taken 
from them, and they themselves prohibited, by the 
united voice of the chief and heads of families, from 
ever again returning to the place. Fines of large 
quantities of food, which provided a feast for the 




entiiv liUagc, were common ; but there were fre- 
qaently cases in H-hJch it was considered right to 
make the panishmcnt fall exclusively on the culprit 
him a cI C For adulter^-, the e>'es were sometimes 
Ukeo out or the nose and ears billen ofT I was 
called into a house one day to doctor tbe itose of a 
young dame who had just suffered Trom the incisors 
of a jealoos woman. A story is told of a husband 
and wife who made up their rnind^ to end their 
jealousies by a separation. Wlien al! was ready, 
and the woman was about to leave the house with 
her share of the mat and other property, she said to 
the man ; " Now, let us again salute noses and part 
in peace." The simpleton yielded, but instead of the 
friendly touch and imell, the vixen fastened on to the 
poor fellow's gnomon, and disfigured him for life. 

For other crimes they had some such punish- 
ments as tying the hands of the culprit behind 
his back, and marching him along naked, some- 
thing like the ancient French law of " amende 
honorable •" or, tying him hand to hand and foot to 
foot, and then carrying him suspended from a prickly 
pole run through between the tied hands and feet, 
and laying him down before the family or village 
against whom he had transgressed, as if he were 
a pig to be killed and cooked ; compelling the 
culprit to sit naked for hours in the broiling sun ; 
to be hung up by the heels ; or to beat the head 
with stones till the face was covered with blood ; or 
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to play at handball with the prickly sea-urchin ; 
or to take five bites of a pungent root, which was like 
filling the mouth five times with cayenne pepper. 
It was considered cowardly to shrink from the 
punishment on which the village court might decide, 
and so the young man would go boldly forward, sit 
down before the chiefs, bite the root five times, get 
up and walk away with his mouth on fire. 

If two families in a village quarrelled, and wished 
to fight, the other heads of families and the chief 
stepped in and forbad ; and it was at the peril of 
either party to carry on the strife contrary to the 
decided voice of public opinion. 

These village communities, of from two to five 
hundred people, considered! themselves perfectly dis- 
tinct from each other, quite independent, and at 
liberty to act as they pleased on their own ground, 
and in their own affairs. 

Then, again, these villages, in numbers of eight 
or ten, united by common consent, and formed a 
district, or state, for mutual protection. Some parti- 
cular village was known as the capital of the district ; 
and it was common to have a higher chief than any 
of the rest, as the head of that village, and who bore 
the title of King. Just as in the individual villages 
the chief and heads of families united in suppressing 
strife when two parties quarrelled, so it was in the 
event of a disturbance between any two villages of 
the district, the combined chiefs and heads of families 
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of all the other villages united in forbidding strife. 
Wb«i war was threatened by another district, no 
single village acted alone ; the whole district, or 
»talc, assembled at their capital, and had a special 
pariiainent to deliberate as to what should be done. 

These mtectings were held out of doors. The 
beads of families were the orators and members of 
partiamcnL The kings and chiefs rarely spoke. 
The representatives of each village had their known 
places, where they sat, under the shade of bread-fruit 
trees, and formed groups all round the mai^in of an 
•nfrn ^I^:lce, called the maLu (or fortrml, ;i thousand 
feet in circumference. Strangers from all parts 
might attend ; and on some occasions there were two 
thousand people and upwards at these parliamentary 
gatherings. The speaker stood up when he addressed 
the assembly, laid over his shoulder his fly-flapper, 
or badge of office similar to what is seen on some 
ancient Egyptian standards. He held before him a 
staff six feet long, and leaned forward on it as he 
went on with his speech. A Samoan orator did not 
let his voice fall, but rather gradually raised it, so 
that the last word in a sentence was the loudest. 
It is the province of the head village to have the 
opening or king's speech, and to keep order in the 
meeting ; and it was the particular province of 
another to reply to it, and so they went on. To a 
stranger the etiquette and delay connected with such 
meetings was tiresome in the extreme. When the 
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first speaker rose, other heads of families belonging 
to his village, to the number of ten or twenty, rose 
up, too, as if they all wished to speak. This was to 
show to the assembly that the heads of families were 
all at their post, and who they were. They talked 
among themselves for a while, and it ended in one 
after another sitting down, after having passed on his 
right to speak to another. It was quite well known, 
in most cases, who was to speak, but they must have 
this preliminary formality about it. At last, after 
an hour or more all had sat down but the one who 
was to speak ; and, laden by them with the respon- 
sibility of speaking, he commenced. He was not 
contented with a mere word of salutation, such as, 
** Gentlemen," but he must, with great minuteness, go 
over the names and titles, and a host of ancestral 
references, of which they were proud. Another half- 
hour was spent with this. Up to this time conversa- 
tion went on freely all round the meeting ; but 
whenever he came to the point of his address, viz., 
the object of the meeting and an opinion on it, all 
was attention. After the first speech, it was probably 
mid-day, and then food was brought in. The young 
men and women of the family, decked off in their 
best, came in a string of ten or twenty to their chief, 
each carrying something, and, naming him, said it 
was food for him. He told them to take it to So- 
and-so, and then they marched off to that chief, and 
said that it was food from such a one. This person 
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would return the compliment by-and-by, and in this 
way there vfos, for hours, a delightful flow of friend- 
ship all over the place. On such occasions parties 
who had been living at variance had a fine oppof 
tunity of showing kindness to each other. Amid all 
this feasting the siwechifying went on. As the 
debate advanced, the interest increased. They 
generally broke up at sundown ; but if it was some- 
thing of unusual interest and urgency, they went on 
spccchi^ing in the dark, or in the moonlight, and 
might not adjourn till long after midnight. Unless 
all were pretty much agreed, nolhinf; was done. 
They were afraid to thwart even a small minority. 

Throughout the Samoan group there were, in all, 
Un of these separate districts such as I have described. 
In war some of the districts remained neutral, and of 
those engaged in the strife there might be two against 
one, or three against five, or, as in a late prolonged 
war, five against two. The district which was con- 
quered, was exposed to the taunts and overbearing 
of their conquerors. But a subdued district seldom 
remained manj- years with the brand of " conquered." 
They were up and at it as soon as they had a 
favourable opportunity, and were probably them- 
selves in turn the conquerors. 

II. liul I hasten to notice the second tltiiig which 
I have already remarked was an auxiliary towards 
the maintenance of peace and order in Samoa, viz. 
superstitious Jiar. If the chief and heads of families, 
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in their court of inquiry into any case of stealing, or 
other concealed matter, had a difficulty in finding 
out the culprit, they would make all involved swear 
that they were innocent In swearing before the 
chiefs the suspected parties laid a handful of grass 
on the stone, or whatever it was, which was supposed 
to be the representative of the village god, and, 
laying their hand on it, would say, " In the presence 
of our chiefs now assembled, I lay my hand on the 
stone. If I stole the thing may I speedily die." 
This was a common mode of swearing. The mean- 
ing of the grass was a silent additional imprecation 
that his family might all die, and that grass might 
grow over their habitation. If all swore, and the 
culprit was still undiscovered, the chiefs then wound 
up the affair by committing the case to the village 
god, and solemnly invoking him to mark out for 
speedy destruction the guilty mischief-maker. 

But, instead of appealing to the chiefs, and calling 
for an oath, many were contented with their own 
individual schemes and imprecations to frighten 
thieves and prevent stealing. When a man went to 
his plantation and saw that some cocoa-nuts, or a 
bunch of bananas, had been stolen, he would stand 
and shout at the top of his voice two or three times, 
** May fire blast the eyes of the person who has stolen 
my bananas ! May fire burn down his eyes and the 
eyes of his god too ! " This rang throughout the 
adjacent plantations, and made the thief tremble. 
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They dreaded such uttered imprecations. Others 
carscd more privately when a thing was stolen, and 
called in the aid of a priest In common disputes 
also, aJTocting the veracity of each other, it was 
customary for the one to say to the other, " Touch 
your eyes, if what you say is true." If he touched 
his eyes, the dispute was settled. It was as if he 
had said, " May E be cursed with blindness if it is 
not true what I say." Or the doubter would say to 
his opponent, " Who will cat you ? Say the name 
of your god." He whose word was doubted would 
then name the household god of his family, as much 
as to say, " May god So-and-so destroy me, if what 
I have said is not true." Or the person whose word 
was doubted might adopt the more expressive course 
still of taking a stick and digging a hole in the 
ground, which was as if he said, " May I be buried 
immediately if what I say is not true." But there 
was another and more extensive class of curses, 
which were also feared, and formed a powerful check 
on stealing, especially from plantations and fruit- 
trees, viz. the silent hieroglyphic taboo, or tapui 
(tapooc), as they call it. Of this there was a great 
\'ariety, and the following are specimens : — 

I, Thi sca-piki taboo. — If a man wished that a 
sea-pike might run into the body of the person who 
attempted to steal, say, his bread-fruits, he would 
plait some cocoa-nut leaflets in the form of a sea- 
pike, and suspend it from one or more of the trees 
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which he wished to protect Any ordinary thief 
would be terrified to touch a tree from which this 
was suspended. He would expect that the next 
time he went to the sea, a fish of the said descrip- 
tion would dart up and mortally wound him. 

2. Tlu white shark taboo was another object of 
terror to a thief This was done by plaiting a cocoa- 
nut leaf in the form of a shark, adding fins, etc, and 
this they suspended from the tree. It was tanta- 
mount to an expressed imprecation, that the thief 
might be devoured by the white shark the next time 
he went to fish. 

3. Tlu cross-stick taboo, — ^This was a piece of any 
sort of stick suspended horizontally from the tree. 
It expressed the wish of the owner of the tree, that 
any thief touching it might have a disease running 
right across his body, and remaining fixed there till 
he died. 

4. The ulcer taboo, — This was made by burying 
in the ground some pieces of clam-shell, and erecting 
at the spot three or four reeds, tied together at the 
top in a bunch like the head of a man. This was to 
express the wish and prayer of the owner that any 
thief might be laid down with ulcerous sores all over 
his body. If a thief transgressed, and had any 
subsequent swellings or sores, he confessed, sent a 
present to the owner of the land, and he, in return, 
sent back some native herb, as a medicine, and a 
pledge of forgiveness. 
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5. TAe tic-dfflffureux taboo. — This was done by 
fixing a spear in the ground close by the trees which 
the owner wisheil to guard. It was expressive of a 
wish that the thief might suffer from the face and 
head agooies of the disease just named. 

6. Tkt death tabiw. — This was made by pouring 
vome oil into a small calabash, and burying it near 
the tree The spot was marked by a little hillock of 
white sand. The sight of one of these places u'as 
also clTcctaal in scaring away a thief. 

7. Tkt rat taboo. — This was a small cocoa-nut 
leaf ba-ilcet. filled wiih a'ihes frnm the cooking;* house, 
and two or three small stones, and suspended from 
the tree. It signified a wish that rats might eat 
holes in the fine mats of the thief, and destroy any 
cloth, or other property which he might value. 

8. The thuttder taboo. — If a man wished that 
lightning might strike any who should steal from his 
land, he would plait some cocoa-nut leaflets in the 
form of a small square mat, and suspend it from a 
tree, with the addition of some white streamers of 
native cloth flying. A thief believed that if he tres- 
passed he, or some of his children, might be struck 
with lightning, or, perhaps his own trees struck and 
blasted from the same cause. They were not, how- 
ever, in the habit of talking about the effects of 
lightning. It was the thunder they thought did the 
mischief; hence they called that to which I have 
just referred, the thunder taboo. 
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From these few illustrations it will be observed 
that Samoa formed no exception to the remarkably 
widespread system of superstitious taboo ; and the 
extent to which it preserved honesty and order 
among a heathen people will be readily imagined. 
At the present day the belief in the power of these 
rude hieroglyphics is not yet eradicated. In passing 
along you still see something with streamers flying, 
dangling from a tree in one place, a basket sus- 
pended in another, and some reeds erect in a third. 
The sickness, too, and dying hours of some hardened 
thief still bring out confessions of his guilt Facts 
such as these which have just been enumerated still 
further show the cruelties of the reign of superstition, 
and exhibit, in striking contrast, the better spirit and 
the purer precepts taught by that blessed volume 
which is now received, read, and practised by many 
in Samoa. In days of heathenism there was no 
good rendered for evil there, and the only piayers 
for injurers and enemies were curses for their hurt 
and destruction. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The murder of a chief, a disputed title, or a desire 
on the part of one. two, or more of the districts, to 
be considered stronger and of more importance than 
the rest, were frequent causes of war in Samoa. 
Hostilities were often prevented by such acts as 
giving up the culprit, paying a heavy fine, or by 
bowing down in abject submission, carrying fire- 
wood and small stones used in baking a pig, or, 
perhaps, a few bamboos. The firewood, stones, and 
leaves, were equivalent to their saying, " Here we 
are, your pigs, to be cooked if you please ; and here 
are the materials with which to do it" Talcing 
bamboos in the hand was as if they said, " We have 
come, and here are the knives to cut us up." A piece 
of split bamboo was, of old, the usual knife in Samoa. 
If, however, the chiefs of the district were deter- 
mined to resist, they prepared accordingly. The 
boundary which separated one district from another 
was the usual battlefield ; hence the villages next to 
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that spot, on either side, were occupied at once by 
the troops. The women and children, the sick and 
the aged, were cleared off to some fortified place in 
the bush, or removed to some other district which 
was either neutral, or could be depended upon as an 
ally. Movable property was either buried, or taken 
off with the women and children. The wives of the 
chiefs and principal men generally followed their 
husbands wherever they might be encamped, to be 
ready to nurse them if sick or wounded. A heroine 
would even follow close upon the heels of her hus- 
band in actual conflict, carrying his club or some 
other part of his armour. 

It was common for chiefs to take with them a 
present of fine mats when they went to another dis- 
trict to solicit help in war, but there was no standing 
army or regularly paid soldiers anywhere. When 
the chiefs decided on war, every man and boy under 
their jurisdiction old enough to handle a club had 
to take his place as a soldier, or risk the loss of his 
lands and property, and banishment from the place. 

In each district there was a certain village, or 
cluster of villages, known as " the advance troops." 
It was their province to take the lead, and in battle 
their loss was double the number of that of any 
other village. Still they boasted of their right to 
lead, would on no account give it up to others, and 
talked in the current strain of other parts of the 
world about the " glory " of dying in battle. In a 



time or peace the people of these villages had special 
marks of respect sliown to them, such as the largest 
share of food at public feasts, flattery for their 
bra%'cry, etc. 

While war was going on the chiefs and heads of 
(amittcs united in some central spot, and whatever 
they decided on, cither for attack or defence, the 
young men endeavoured implicitly to carry out 
Their weapons were clubs, spears, and slings. Sub- 
sequently, as iron was introduced, they got hatchets, 
and with these they made their most deadly weapon, 
viz. a sharp tomahawk, with a handle the length of 
a walking-stick. After that again they had the 
cii-ilised additions of swords, pistols, guns, and 
bayonets. Around the village where the war party 
assembled they threw a rough stockade, formed 
by any kind of sticks or trees cut into eight feet 
lengths, and put close to each other, upright, with 
their ends buried two feet in the ground. The 
hostile parties might be each fortified in this way 
not more than a mile from each other, and now and 
then venture out to fight in the intervening space, 
or to take each other by surprise at weak or 
unguarded points. In their war canoes they had 
some distinguishing badge of their district hoisted 
on a pole, a bird it might be, or a dog, or a bunch of 
leaves. And, for the bush-ranging land forces, they 
had certain marks on the body by which they knew 
their own party, and which served as a temporary 
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watchword. One day the distinguishing mark might 
be blackened cheeks ; the next, two strokes on the 
breast; the next, a white shell suspended from a 
strip of white cloth round the neck, and so on. 
Before any formal fight, they had a day of feasting, 
reviewing, and merriment. In action they never 
stood up in orderly ranks to rush at each other. 
According to their notions that would be the height 
of folly. Their favourite tactics were rather of the 
surprise and bush-skirmishing order. In some of 
their fights in recent times I have known of from 
two to fifty killed on each side in a battle, never 
more. Prisoners, if men, were generally killed ; if 
women, distributed among the conquerors. In a 
battle which was fought in 1830 a fire was kindled 
and many of the prisoners were burned. 

Their heroes were the swift of foot, like Achilles 
or Asahel ; men who could dash forward towards a 
crowd, hurl a spear with deadly precision, and stand 
for a while tilting off with his club other spears as 
they approached him within an inch of running him 
through. They were ambitious also to signalise 
themselves by the number of heads they could lay 
before the chiefs. No hero at the Grecian games 
rejoiced more over his chaplet than did the Samoan 
glory in the distinction of having cut off a man's 
head. As he went along with it through the vil- 
lages on the way to the place where the chiefs were 
assembled, awaiting the hourly news of the battle, he 
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danced, and capered, and shouted, calling out every 
now and then the name of the village, and adding, 
" I am So-and-so, I have got the head of such an 
one." When he reached the spot where the chiefs 
were met, he went through a few more evolutions, 
and then laid down the head before them. This, 
together with the formal thanks of the chiefs before 
the multitude for his bravery and successful fighting, 
was the very height of a young man's ambition. He 
made some giddy, frolicsome turns on his heel, and 
was off again to tiy and get another victim. These 
heads were piled up in a heap in the malae or public 
assembly. The head of the most important chief 
was put on the top, and, as the tale of the battle 
was told, they would say, "There were so many 
heads, surmounted by the head of So-and-so," giving 
the number and the name. After remaining for 
some hours piled up they were cither claimed by 
their relatives or buried on the spot. A rare illustra- 
tion of this ambition to get heads occurred about 
thirty years ago. In an unexpected attack upon a 
village one morning a young man fell stunned by a 
blow. Presently he recovered consciousness, felt the 
weight of some one sitting on his shoulders and 
covering his neck, and the first sounds he heard was 
a dispute going on between two as to which of them 
had the right to cut off his head ! He made a 
desperate efibrt, jostled the fellow off his back, 
sprang to his feet, and, with his head all safe in his 

O 
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own possession, soon settled the matter by leaving 
them both far behind him. 

The headless bodies of the slain, scattered about 
in the bush after a battle, if known, were buried, if 
unknown, left to the dogs. In some cases the whole 
body was pulled along in savage triumph and laid 
before the chiefs. One day, when some of us were in 
a war-fort endeavouring to mediate for peace, a dead 
body of one of the enemy was dragged in, preceded 
by a fellow making all sorts of fiendish gestures, with 
one of the legs in his teeth cut off by the knee. 

Connected with Samoan warfare several other 
things may be noted, such as consulting the gods, 
taking a priest to battle to pray for his people and 
curse the enemy, filling up wells, destroying fruit- 
trees, going to battle decked off in their most 
valuable clothing and trinkets, haranguing each 
other previous to a fight, the very counterpart of 
Abijah the king of Judah, and even word for word, 
with the filthy-tongued Rabshakeh. 

If the war became general, and involving several 
districts, they formed themselves into a threefold 
division of highway, bush, and sea-fighters. The 
fleet might consist of three hundred men, in thirty 
or forty canoes. The bushrangers and the fleet 
were principally dreaded, as there was no calculating 
where they were, or when they might pounce un- 
awares upon some unguarded settlement The fleet 
met apart from the land forces, and concocted their 
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own schemes. They would have it all arranged, for 
instance, and a dead secret, to be off after dark to 
attack a particular village belonging to the enemy. 
At midnight they would land at an uninhabited 
place some miles from the settlement they intended 
to attack. They took a circuitous course in the 
bush, surrounded the village from behind, having 
previously arranged to let the canoes slip on quietly, 
and take up their position in the water in front of 
the village. By break of day they rushed into the 
bouses of the unsuspecting people before they had 
■.voll woke up, chopped nfT as many heads as they 
could, rushed with them to their canoes, and decamped 
before the young men of the place had time to 
muster or arm. Often they were scared hy the 
people, who, during war, kept a watch, night and day, 
at all the principal openings in the reef; but now 
and then the plot succeeded and there was fearful 
slaughter. It was in one of these early morning 
attacks from the fleet that the young man to whom 
I have referred had such a narrow escape: That 
morning many were wounded, and the heads of 
thirteen carried off. One of them was that of a poor 
old man, who was on his knees at his morning devo- 
tions, when off went his head at a blow. In another 
bouse that same morning there was a noble instance 
of ooatemal heroism, in a woman who allowed herself 
to be hacked from head to foot, bending over her 
son to save his life. It is considered cowardly to 
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kill a woman, or they would have despatched her at 
once. It was the head of her little boy they wanted, 
but they did not get it. The poor woman was in a 
dreadful state, but, to the surprise of all, recovered. 

It is now close upon a hundred years since the 
Samoans had their iirst serious quarrel with Europeans, 
and which ended in a fight I refer to the massacre 
at Tutuila of M. de Langle and others belonging to 
the expedition under the unfortunate La Perouse in 
1787, and which branded the people for well-nigh 
fifty years as a race of treacherous savages whose 
shores ought not to be approached. Had the native 
version of the tale been known, it would have con- 
siderably modified the accounts which were published 
in the voyages of La Perouse. The origin of the 
quarrel was not with the party who went on shore 
in the boats. A native who was out at the ship was 
roughly dealt with, for some real or supposed case 
of pilfering. He was fired at and mortally wounded, 
and when taken on. shore bleeding and dying, his 
enraged friends roused all on the spot to seek instant 
revenge. Hence the deadly attack on the party in 
the boats at the beach, in which the stones flew like 
bullets and ended in the death of M. de Langle, his 
brother officer, and ten of the crew. The natives 
wound up the bodies of the Frenchmen in native 
cloth and decently buried them, as they were in the 
habit of burying their own dead. The only inference 
which ought to have been drawn from this tragic 




: was that heathen natives have a keen 
sense of justice, and that if men will go on the dis- 
proportionate principle of a life for a tooth, and shoot 
a man for a perfect trifle, they must abide by the con- 
sequences. It is almost certain to be avenged, and, 
alas ! it U often the case that vengeance falls not on 
the guilty, but on some unsuspecting visitor who 
may subsequently follow. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HEAVENS, AND THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

I. The Samoans say that of old the heavens fell 
dowfty and that people had to crawl about like the 
lower animals. After a time the arrow -root and 
another similar plant pushed up the heavens, and 
the place where these plants grew is still pointed 
out and called the Teengalangi, or heaven-pushing 
place ; but the heads of the people continued to 
knock on the skies, and the place was excessively 
hot One day a woman was passing along who had 
been drawing water, A man came up to her and 
said he would push up the heavens if she would give 
him some water to drink. " Push them up first," she 
replied. He pushed them up, and said, " Will that 
do?" "No," said she, "a little farther." He sent 
them up higher still, and then she handed him her 
cocoa-nut shell water-bottle. Another account says 
that the giant god Ti'iti'i pushed up the heavens, 
and that at the place where he stood there are 
hollow places in a rock nearly six feet long which 
are pointed out as his footprints. 
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3. Tradition says that in former times the people 
on earth had frequent intercourse with Vu iuavtrts. 
We have already noticed some of these visits (pp. 1 3, 
I OS). These stories arc probably founded on the old 
idea that the heavens ended at the horizon. They 
thought that there was solidity there as well as 
extension ; and therefore a distant voyage to some 
other island might be called a visit to some part of 
the heaven-i. When white men made their appear* 
ance, it wa« thought that they and the vessel which 
brought them had in some way broken through the 
heavens ; and, to this day white men are called 
Papalangi, or Heaven-bursters. 

But imagination required something more circum- 
stantial, and hence the variety of traditionary schemes 
l^ which the people were supposed to go up and 
down on these visits to the heavens. One story 
speaks of a mountain, the top of which reached to 
the skies. Another says that a very dense column 
of smoke took people up. Another tells of a tree 
which, when it fell, was sixty miles in length. 
Another tree is mentioned which formed a sort of 
ladder, but on different sections of it there were 
repulsive or stinging insects, through which few but 
the very courageous persevered in forcing their way. 
First there was a part swarming with cockroaches ; 
then a place full of ants ; then a section covered 
with large venomous ants ; beyond that again was 
a part of the tree overspread with centipedes, (torn 
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which many turned and went down again to terra 
firma. The centipede region cleared, however, some 
finer branches were reached, and perched on them, 
the tourists waited for a high wind, which swung 
them up and down for a time, and then they were 
suddenly jerked in to the heavens. 

3. Some curious stories are told about the sun, 
A woman called Mangamangai became pregnant 
by looking at the rising sun. Her son grew and 
was named " Child of the Sun." At his marriage 
he applied to his mother for a dowry. She sent him 
to his father, the sun, to beg from him, and told him 
how to go. Following her directions he went one 
morning with a long vine from the bush — which is 
the convenient substitute for a rope — climbed a tree, 
threw his rope with a noose at the end of it, and 
caught the sun. He made known his message, and 
(Pandora-like) got a present for his bride. The sun 
first asked him what was his choice — blessings or 
calamities ? " Blessings," was his reply, and he 
came down with a store of them done up in a 
basket There is another tale told about this 
Samoan Phaethon similar to what is related of the 
Hawaiian Maui. He and his mother were annoyed 
at the rapidity of the sun's course in those days — 
it rose, reached the meridian, and set, " before they 
could get their mats aired." He determined to make 
it go slower. He climbed a tree in the early morning, 
and with a rope and noose threw again and caught 



the sun u it emeiged from the horizon. The sun 
ftnig^Ied to get clear, but in vain. Then fearing 
Ie»t he should be strangled he called out: "Have 
mercy on mc — spare my life — what do you want?" 
*' We wish you to go slower," was tlie reply, " we cam 
get no work done." " Very well, let mc go ; for the 
future I will walk slowly." He let go the rdpe, and 
ever since the sun has gone slowly and given longer 
days. 

The sun was the usual timekeeper of the day. 
The niRht was divided into three parts — midnight, 
and the first and second cock-crowing. Then came 
the sun. There was the rising — the half-way op 
— the standing straight overhead — turning over — 
making to go down — and, last of all, sinking. They 
thought the blazing sun went down into the ocean, 
passed through and came up next morning on the 
other side. The commotion among the waves at 
the horizon as he went down was supposed to be 
very great, and it was one of the worst curses to 
wish a person to sink in the ocean and the sun to 
go blazing down on the top of him. 

Human sacrifices to the sun are spoken of in some 
of the more remote traditions. In this connection 
Papatea in the Eastward again comes up as the 
place where the sacrifices were offered. When the 
sun rose he called for a victim, and the same when 
he set. This continued for eighty days, and the 
population of the island was fast passing away. A 
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lady called Ui, and her brother Luamaa^ fled from 
Papatea and reached Manu'a^ but alas 1 the sua there 
too was demanding his daily victims. It went the 
round of the houses, and when all had given up one 
of their number it was again the turn of the first 
house to supply an offering. The body was laid out 
on a Pandanus tree, and there the sun devoured it 
It came to the turn of Luamaa to be offered, but his 
sister Ui compassionated him, and insisted on being 
offered in his stead. She lay down and called out : 
" Oh, cruel Sun ! come and eat your victim, we are 
all being devoured by you." The sun looked at 
lady Ui, desired to live with her, and so he put an 
end to the sacrifices, and took her to wife. Another 
story makes out that Ui was the daughter of the 
King of Manu'a, and that he gave up his daughter 
as an offering to the sun, and so end the sacrifices 
by making her the saviour of the people. 

4. Some of the planets are known and named. 
Fetu is the word used to designate all heavenly 
bodies except the sun and moon. Venus is called 
the morning and evening star. Mars is the Mata- 
memea, or the star with the sear-leafed face; The 
Pleiades are called Lii or Mataalii, eyes of chiefs. 
The belt of Orion is the amonga, or burden carried 
on a pole across the shoulders. The milky way is 
ao lele, ao to'a, and the aniva. Ao lele, means 
flying cloud, and ao to*a, solid cloud. Meteors are 
called, fetu ati afi, or stars going to fetch a light ; 
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and comets are called pusa loa, or an elongated 
smoke. 

5. Tradition in Samoa, as in other parts of the 
world, has a good deal to say about the moon. We 
arc told of the visit to it by two young men, the 
one named Punifanga and the other Tafalia The 
one went up by a tree, iind the other on a column 
of den»e «mokc from a fire kindled by himself for 
the purpo:sc; \Vc arc also told of the woman SEna, 
or wAite, who with her child haii long been up there. 
She was busy one evening with mallet in hand 
beating out on a bciarti some of the bark of the 
paper mulberry with which to make native cloth. 
It was during a time of famine. The moon was 
just rising, and reminded her of a great bread-fntit, 
looking up to it she said, " Why cannot you come 
down and let my child have a bit of you ?" The 
moon was indignant at the thought of being eaten, 
came down forthwith, and took her up, child, board, 
mallet, and all. At the full of the moon young 
Samoa still looks up, and traces the features of Sina, 
the face of the child, and the board and mallet, in 
verification of the old story. 

The moon was t!u timekeeper of the year. The 
year was divided into twelve lunar months, and each 
month was known by a name in common use all 
over the group. To this there were some local 
exceptions, and a month named after the god, who 
on that month was specially worshipped. It is said 
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that of old it was universal to name the month after 
the god whose worship at that particular time was 
observed. Among a people who had no fixed 
astronomical dates intercalation was easy, and the 
names of the twelve moons kept uniform. 



JANUARY. 

1. This was called Utu va mwdi, first yam digging. 
And so named from their then digging wild yams 
before the cultivated ones were ripe, and also from 
early yam digging. 

2. Others say that the origin of Utu va mua was 
in two brothers, the one called Utuvamua and 
the other Utuvamuli, who, when there was war in 
heaven, and their party beaten, fled to the earth and 
brought the January storms with them. 

3. A third account says that Utuvamua was the 
elder brother and Utuvamuli the younger, and that 
during a great war on earth they escaped to the 
heavens. That the hills are the heaps of slain 
covered over by earth dug up from the valleys, and 
that when the two brothers look down upon them 
their weeping and wailing and maddening exaspera- 
tion occasion the storm and the hurricane. 

4. The month was also called Aitu tele, great god^ 
from the principal worship of the month. At 
another place it was named Tangaloa tele, for a 
similar reason. 



nSBKUARV. 

1. This month was called Toe utu va, or digging 
again, and so named fram the yam crop. 

2. The name is also explained as the further 
digging up of the winds to raise storms. 

3. Aitu iti, or small gods, is another name, from 
the worship of the inferior household gods in that 
month. 



1. Called Faaafu, or iiAtktring, from the withering 
of the yam vine and other plants, which become 
coloured "like the shells." 

2. Taafanua is another name of the month, which 
means, roam or walk about the land, being the name 
of a god worshipped in that month. 

3. Called also Aitu iti, or small gods, from the 
household gods then worshipped, and who were 
specially implored to bless the family for the year 
" with strength to overcome in quarrels and in 
battle." 

APRIt. 

I. This month was called Lo, from the name of a 
small fish which comes in plentiful shoals at that 



2. Called also Fanonga, or dcstmction, the name 
of a god worshipped at the eastern extremity of the 
group during that month. 
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MAY. 

1. Called Aununu, or stem cruslud^ from the 
crushed or pulverised state of the stem of the yzsa at 
that time. Others say it was so named from multi- 
tudes of malicious demons supposed to be wander- 
ing about at that time. Even the fish of the sea were 
supposed to be possessed and unusually savage 
in this month. May is often an unhealthy month, 
being the time of transition from the wet season 
to the dry, and hence the crushing sickness and 
superstitious vagaries. 

2. Called also on one island Sina, or white^ from 
the worship of a goddess of that name there. 

JUNE. 

This month was called Oloamanu, or tJu singing 
of birds, it was thus named from the unusual joy 
among the birds over a plentiful supply of favourite 
buds and berries. The bright scarlet flowers of the 
^^ Erythrina indica'' begin then to come out and 
attract a host of parrakeets and other happy chirpers. 

JULY. 

Called Palolo mua, or t/te first of Palolo. This is 
the first month of the half year, called the Palolo 
season in contradistinction to the other half, which is 
called the Trade- wind season. Palolo {Palolo virides) 
is that singular worm which swarms out from certain 
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puts of the barrier reefs for three days in the course 
ol a year, of which the natives are very fond, and all 
the more so from its rareness. If the last quarter 
of the moon is late in October palolo is found the 
day before, the day of, and the day after, that quarter. 
If the last quarter of the moon is early in October 
palolo docs not come till the last quarter of the 
November moon. The middle day, or the day of 
the quarter, is the principal day for gathering these 
5warm-i of marine worms, ^^^| 

AUGUST. ^^^1 

This month was called Palolo muli, or after 
Palolo. Pa means to burst, and lolo, fatty or oily, 
and hence probably the origin of the name in the 
fatty or oily appearance of the worms as they break, 
burst, and are mixed up in the heaps directly after 
they are taken. They are only found for about half 
an hour before sunrise, after sunrise they disappear. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. Mulifa was the name given to this month 
which means end of the stem of the talo, or " arum 
esculentum." The month being unusually dry and 
parching, the scorching rays of the sun left little of 
the talo stem but a small piece at the end. 

2. The end of the season for catching the fish 
called F&, is another derivation of Mulifa given by 
some. 
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OCTOBER. 

This month was called Lotuaga, or rain prayers. 
It was so called from the special prayers which were 
then offered to the gods for rain. 

NOVEMBER. 

Taumafamua was the name of this month, the 
first of plenty^ that means, fish and other food became 
plentiful, and then followed what were called the 
palolo and fly-hook feasts. Public dinners in the 
houses of the leading men of the village were the 
order of the day. 

DECEMBER. 

This month was named Toetaumafa, or t/te finish 
of the feasting. Food now was less plentiful, and 
after some of the December gales or cyclones there 
was a great scarcity. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE ORIGIN OF nRE, AND OTHER STORIES. 



I. The SamoaTis say that there was a time when 
iheir ancestors ate everything raw, and that they 
owe the luxuty of cooked food to one Ti'iti'i, the 
son of a person called Talanga. This Talanga was 
high in favour with the earthquake god Mafuie, who 
lived in a subterranean region where there was fire 
continually burning. On going to a certain per- 
pendicular rock, and saying, "Rock, divide! I am 
Talanga ; I have come to work !" the rock opened, 
and let Talanga in ; and he went below to his 
plantation in the land of this god Mafuie. One 
day Ti'iti'i, the son of Talanga, followed his father, 
and watched where he entered. The youth, after a 
time, went up to the rock, and, feigning his father's 
voice, said, "Rock, divide! I am Talanga; I have 
come to work !" and was admitted too. His father, 
who was at work in his plantation, was surprised to 
see his son there, and begged him not to talk loud, 
lest the god Mafuie should hear him, and be akn^gcv- 
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Seeing smoke rising, he inquired of his father what 
it was. His father said it was the fire of Mafuie. 
"I must go and get some," said the son, **No," 
said the father ; " he will be angry. Don't you 
know he eats people ?" ** What do I care for him ?" 
said the daring youth ; and off he went, humming a 
song, towards the smoking furnace. 

"Who are you ?" said Mafuie. 

" I am Ti'iti'i, the son of Talanga. I am come 
for some fire." 

" Take it," said Mafuie. 

He went back to his father with some cinders, 
and the two set to work to bake some taro. They 
kindled a fire, and were preparing the taro to put on 
the hot stones, when suddenly the god Mafuie blew 
up the oven, scattered the stones all about, and put 
out the fire. " Now," said Talanga, " did not I tell 
you Mafuie would be angry ?" Ti*iti*i went off in 
a rage to. Mafuie, and without any ceremony com- 
menced with, " Why have you broken up our oven, 
and put out our fire?" Mafuie was indignant at 
such a tone and language, rushed at him, and there 
they wrestled with each other. Ti*iti4 got hold of 
the right arm of Mafuie, grasped it with both hands, 
and gave it such a wrench that it broke off. He 
then seized the other arm, and was going to twist it 
off next when Mafuie declared himself beaten, and im- 
plored Ti*iti*i to have mercy, and spare his left arm. 

" Do let me have this arm," said he ; ** I need it 



lo hold Samoa straight and level. Give it to roe, 
and I will let you have my hundred wives." 

" No, not for that," said Ti'iti'i. 

" Well, then, will you take fire ? If you let me 
liavc my left arm you shall have fire, and you may 
e^-cr after this cat cooked food." 

" Agreed," said Ti'iti'i ; " you keep your arm, 
and I havc^rr." 

"Go," said Mafutc; "you will find the fire in 
c\-eiy wtW you cut" 

And hence, the story adds, Samoa, ever since the 
(lays of Ti'iti'i, has calcn cooked food from the fire 
which is got from the friction of rubbing one piece 
of dry wood against another. 

The superstitious still have half an idea that 
Mafuie is down below Samoa somewhere ; and that 
the earth has a long handle there, like a walking- 
stick, which Mafuie gives a shake now and then. It 
was common for them to say, when they felt the 
shock of an earthquake, " Thanks to Ti'iti'i, that 
Mafuie has only one arm : if he had two, what a 
shake he would give!" 

The natives of Savage Island, 300 miles to the 
south of Samoa, have a somewhat similar tale about 
the origin of fire. Instead of Talanga and Ti'iti'i, 
they give the names of Maui, the father, and Maui, 
the son. Instead of going through a rock, their 
entrance was down through a reed bush. And, 
instead of a stipulation for the fire, they say that the 
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youth Maui, like another Prometheus, stole it, ran up 
the passage, and before his father could catch him, 
he had set the bush in flames in all directions. 
The father tried to put it out, but in vain ; and they 
further add, that ever since the exploit of young 
Maui, they have had fire and cooked food in Savage 
Island. 

2. The Samoans have their stories of a goldai 
age of intelligence long long ago, when all things 
material had the power of speech. They not only 
spoke, but they had evil natures as well, and quar- 
relled with each other and fought, very much like 
the races of mankind. We have already referred to 
the early battles of cosmogony, and to the wars of the 
rocks and fires and earth and stones. It was the 
same with the flora and fauna. Or to give it in 
their own words : ** The small stones fought with the 
grass, the stones were beaten and the grass con- 
quered. The short grass fought with the strong 
weedy grass, the short grass was beaten and the 
strong grass conquered. The strong grass fought 
with the long grass of the bush, the strong grass 
was beaten and the bush grass conquered. The 
bush grass fought with the trees, the grass was 
beaten and the trees conquered. The trees fought 
with the creepers, the trees were beaten and the 
creepers conquered — and then began the wars of 
men." Pity but the wars of meii had been as blood- 
less as those which preceded them ! 



^^^^^^■r 
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The principle seems to be that whenever one 
thing prcvailii to excess above another thing, or is 
in any way superior, be it rock, stone, earth, grass, or 
tree, we arc sure to find some tradition of its battle 
and victory. The old poetic Samoan forefathers 
who framed these fabulous fights added a deal of 
circumstance and minuteness to their tales, and all 
was seriously believed by some of their more prosaic 
posterity, 

3. A story is told of a Battle between two trees — 
a Fijian Banian tree and the Samoan tree called 
Tatangta (acaaa laiirifolia). A report reached 
Samoa that the trees of Fiji had fought with the 
Banian tree, and that it had beaten them all On 
this the Tatangia and another tree went off from 
Samoa in two canoes to fight the Fijian champion. 
They reached Fiji, went on shore, and there stood 
the Banian tret " Where is the tree," they inquired, 
" which has conquered all the trees ?" " I am the 
tree," said the Banian. Then said the Tatangia, " I 
have come to fight with you." "Very good, let us 
fight" replied the Banian. They fought A branch 
of the Banian tree fell, but Tatangia sprung aside 
and escaped. Another fell — ditto, ditto — the Ta- 
tangia. Then the trunk fell. Tatangia again darted 
aside and escaped unhurt. On this the Banian tree 
" buried its eyes in the earth," and owned itself con- 
quered. As many of the towns and districts are 
spoken of figuratively hy the names oC lTee& XV1AS& 
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for strength or beauty, the inference as to the real 
actors in these tree fights is obvious. The present 
generation, however, will hardly admit that they may 
describe the wars of men. 

The following is a specimen story of a piscatorial 
fight : — A shark which had its habitat in a cave on 
the south side of Savaii mustered all the fish in the 
neighbourhood to go and fight with the great red 
fish of Manu'a. The Manu'a fish with their red 
leader met them in the ocean between Tutuila and 
Manu'a. They fought. The Savaii fish were beaten, 
and fled pursued by their conquerors. Most of them 
took refuge under stones and rocks and escaped, but 
their leader, the shark, fled to his own cave. He was 
pursued, however, and killed by the red fish of 
Manu'a. I tell them that the shark, red fish, etc., must 
have been mere figurative names for chiefs and dis- 
tricts, and the finny troops under them were doubtless 
living men, but in all these stories the Samoans are 
rigid literalists, and believe in the very words of the 
tradition. And yet at the present day they have 
towns and districts bearing figurative names, distinct 
from the real names, such as the sword fish, the 
stinging ray, the dog, the wild boar, the Tongan 
cock, the frigate bird, etc. And if such creatures 
had been known of old in Samoa, they would no 
doubt have had their bear, their lion, and their eagle, 
and stories too of their battles. 

4. We have also accounts of battles fought by 
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the birds on the one side and the fish on the other. 
The fish and the birds were in the habit of paying 
friendly visits to each other. The inanga, or small 
fry of a fresh-water fish, were offended at not being 
hospitably received on shore by the birds ; on the 
other hand, the birds despised the inanga for being 
so small. They fought, and the fishes conquered, 
and it ended in the fish becoming birds and the 
birds fishes ; and hence they say the back-bone of 
the inanga projects so much. But after that there 
was another battle, in which the fish were beaten and 
the birds conquered ; and ever since the birds have 
had their wings, and their supremacy, and the right 
of goinij to the sea, or the river, as they please, to 
pick up the fish which come within their reach. 

A battle also between the owl and the serpent 
is noteworthy. It runs as follows : — There were ten 
brothers, whose names were Sefulu, Iva, Valu, Fitu, 
Ono, Lima. Fa, Tolu, Lua, and Tasi, and so named 
from the ten numerals, which in those days began 
with Sefulu as i, and ended with Tasi as 10. 
These ten brothers went to the forest to cut wood 
for a lar^e canoe. They came upon an owl and a 
serpent fighting. Sefulu was walking first, and to 
him the owl called out ; *' Sefulu, you come and kill 
my enemy here, the serpent, and if you do, you shall 
have a right to the Ifilelc and Maota timber trees** 
[Afzelia bijai^a, and Dysoxylon 5/.] 

" No, let us pass on," said Sefulu, " there are 
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plenty of other trees which will answer our purpose." 
Then the owl turned to Iva and all the others on to 
Lua, and implored help in killing the serpent, but 
each in turn answered as did Sefulu. Tasi, however, 
replied to the entreaty of the owl, and said, " Yes, 
I will," and grasping his felling axe, struck out at 
the serpent and killed it. "Well done, Tasil" said 
the owl, " and to keep in remembrance for all time to 
come your bravery, and respect for me, you shall 
stand foremost in everything that is numbered. 
Sefulu who has been first shall now be last^ and )rou 
who have been last shall always be first" And so 
it has continued to the present day — the first, Tasi, 
and the tenth, Sefulu. 

5. The appearance or forms of things, as in this 
latter instance perhaps, have also suggested some 
other fabulous stories. They say that the rat had 
wings formerly, and that the large bat or flying fox 
at that time had no wings. One day the bat said 
to the rat : " Let me try on your wings for a little, 
that I may see how I like flying." The rat lent the 
bat his wings, off flew the bat with the wings, and 
never came back to return them. And hence the 
proverb applied to a person who borrows and does 
not return : " Like the bat with the rat." 

Take another illustration. With the exception 
of the mountain plantain {Musa uraiiospatha) all the 
bananas have their bunches of fruit hanging down- 
wards towards the earth, like a bunch of grapes. 




The planUun shoots up its bunch of fruit erect 
towards the heavens. As the reason of this, we are 
told that of old all the bananas held their heads 
erect, but they quarrelled with the plantain, fought, 
were beaten, and, ever since, have hung thetr heads 
in token of their defeat, whereas the plantain is erect 
still, and the symbol of its own victory. 

6. They have a number of other fabulous sicrus 
referred to in proverbial language in daily use 
Take the story of the fowl and the turtle, A fowl 
made her headquarters over a rock from which a 
cool spring of fresh water ran out into the adjacent 
stream. One day a turtle made its appearance. It 
was enjoying the cool fresh bath, and rising now 
and then to look about, when it was addressed 
roughly by the fowl: "Who are you?" "I am a 
turtle," " Where have you come from ?" " From the 
hot salt sea." " What are you doing here ?" " Bath- 
ing, and enjoying the fine cool fresh water." " Be off, 
this is my water." " No, it is mine as much as it is 
yours," " No, it is mine, and you must be off." " No 
I won't I have as much right to be here as you." 
' Well, then," said the fowl, " let us decide in this 
way which of us will have it Let each of us go 
away, and whoever is first here in the morning shall 
have the right to the spring. " Let it be so," said 
the turtle, " I'm off to the briny sea ; you go away 
to the village," 

The turtle was back from the sea, up the ivKx, 
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and at the spring, very eariy in the morning. The 
fowl thought there was no need to huny, as she 
could with one bound on her wings be at the rock ; 
and so she roosted till the sun was rising, and then 
flew over to the rock, but there was the turtle before 
her ! " You are there, I see," said the fowl. " Yes, 
I am," replied the turtle, " and the spring is mine." 
And hence the proverb applied to the lazy and the 
late : " Here comes the fowl, the turtle is before 
you !" 

7. Here is another of these fabulous stories : — 
There were three friends, a rat, a snipe, and a crab. 
They thought they would like to look about them on 
the sea, and so decided to build a canoe and go out 
on a short cruise. They did so, and when the canoe 
was ready off they went The snipe pulled the first 
paddle, the crab the second, and the rat steered. A 
squall came on, and the canoe upset. The snipe 
flew to the shore, the crab sank and escaped to the 
bottom, and the rat swam. The rat was soon 
fatigfued, but an octopus came along, and from it the 
rat implored help. " Come on my back," said the 
octopus. The rat was only too happy to do so. 
By-and-by the octopus said : " How heavy you are ! 
my back is getting painful." " Yes," said the rat, " I 
drank too much salt water when I was swimming 
there ; but bear it a little longer, we shall soon be 
at the shore. " 

When the octopus reached the shore off ran the 




rat into the bush- The octopus felt the pain still, 
however, and now discovered that the rat had been 
gnawing at the back of its neck. The octopus w-is 
enraged, called all his friends among the owls to 
a&wmble, and begged them to pursue and destroy 
the rat They did so, caught it, kilted it, and ate it, 
but there was hardly a morsel for each, they were so 
many. And hence the proverb in exhorting not to 
return evil for good : — " Do not be like the rat with 
tbc octopus, evil will overtake you if you do." 

8. Here is a story of Toa and Pale, or Hero and 
Helper. 

The King of Fiji was a savage cannibal, and the 
people were melting away under him. Toa and 
Pale were brothers, they wished to escape being 
killed for the oven, and so fled to the bush and 
became trees. It was only the day before a party 
were to go to the woods to search for a straight tree 
from which to make the keel of a new canoe for the 
king. They knew this, and so Pale changed him- 
self into a crooked stick overrun with creepers, that 
he might not be cut by the king's carpenters, and 
advised Toa to do the same. He declined, however, 
and preferred standing erect as a handsome straight 
tree. 

The party in search of a keel went to the very 
place, liked the look of Toa, and decided to cut it 
down. They cut, and Toa was felled to the ground, 
but Pale, who was close by, immediately raiaed Vv\nv 
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up again. The carpenters were confounded — cut 
again — but it was just the same. They persevered, 
and the cutting, falling, and rising again, went on till 
night fell, when they gave it up. After they left 
Toa said to Pale, **What a Toa (trouble) I have 
been to you !" and hence the proverb to this day, 
when a person or thing has been a trouble to another, 
he says to the sufferer in a sympathising or apolo- 
getic tone : " What a Toa it Juts been to you /" 

9. The following are a few more of these proverbs^ 
but stated more briefly. 

(i) "One and yet a thousand," is a common 
description of a clever man, and equivalent to our own 
expression : " He is a host in himself." 

(2) " Only the appearance of plait." Spoken of 
a thin worn-out person reduced to a mere shadow. 
Not a real plaited mat, but only the appearance of 
one. 

(3) " Many footprints." Spoken of a large settle- 
ment which makes many at a festival, or night- 
dance, or public meeting of any kind. 

(4) " A single cocoa-nut." Referring to a single 
nut hanging from a tree. This is said of a man 
who has no brothers, and who is therefore called the 
single nut of the family. 

(5) ** Great and yet small." Applied to a 
populous place which has no courage. Or a large 
family, but without one who has any pluck, 

(6) " The emptiness of a large basket." A good 
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deal of food seems but little if put in a large basket 
Also the population of a large village, if the houses 
arc widely apart, seems small until they really come 
together. 

(7) "The break of a cocoa-nut leaf net" This 
leaf net is an arran^mcnt for enclosing fish by a 
long string of cocoa-nut leaves, which, if the leaves 
break, can be easily tied again. This is spoken of a 
chief who dies but leaves a number of sons to take 
bis place 

(8) "AAcrwards touched." If a family is numer- 
ically strong, no one dares to injure them. If. 
however, a number die, then those who survive are 
more liable to insult or injury from the neighbourhood. 
In the event of such ill-usage they throw it back on 
their injurers : " You dared not touch us before." 

(9) " Helping with the burden." As one may 
run in and stretch out his hand to ease the shoulder 
of a weak person struggling under a load, so a 
person who prompts a public speaker in a difficulty 
is said to help with the burden. 

(10) " Covering the dead bird." If a pigeon sees 
its mate fall dead it will drop down and cover the 
body with its wings even if it should be killed also. 
To this the Samoans compare a brother who will 
rush in among troops after his wounded brother even 
if he should be killed himself. 



CHAPTER XX. 

NAMES OF THE ISLANDS. 

Illustrating Migrations^ etc, 

I Of the group generally, it is said that a 
couple lived at Pulotu called Head of Day and 
Tail of Day. They had four children — (i) Ua, or 
Rain; (2) Far!, Long grass ; (3) Langi, Heavens; 
(and 4) Tala, or Story. The four went to visit 
Papatea. Pulotu is in the west, Papatea in the 
east. The Papateans heard of the arrival of the 
four brothers and determined to kill them. First, 
Ua was struck on the neck ; and hence the word 
taua, or beat the neck, as the word for war. This 
was the beginning of wars. Others stood on the 
neck of Fan, and hence the proverb in war : " To- 
morrow we shall tread on the neck of Fari." 
Others surrounded and spat on Langi, and hence 
the proverb for ill-usage, or rudely passing before 
chiefs : "It is spitting on Langi." Tala was 
spared, and escaped uninjured. 

Tala and Langi returned to Pulotu and told 




about their UUusa^e. Then Elo, the king of 
Pulotu, was enraged, and prepared to go and fight 
the I'apateans. This was the first war in history. 
They went, they fought, they conquered, and made 
a clean sweep of Papatca ; and hence the proverb : 
" Like the rage of Ela" Also for a village 
destroyed in battle they say : " Ua faa Papateaina " 
— madt to If likf Papntea. 

All who fled to the bush were sought and killed, 
only those who fled to sea escaped. A man 
called Tutu and his wife Ila reached the island of 
Tutuila, and named it .so by the union of their 
names. U and Polu reached Upolu, and hence 
the name of that island by uniting their names. Sa 
and Vaila reached Savaii, united their names also, 
and, for the sake of euphony, or, as they call euphony 
" lifting it easily," made it Savaii instead of Savaila. 

Elo and his warriors went back to Pulotu. 
Langi and Tala after a time came to Samoa, but 
went round by way of Papatea,' and from them also 
the people of Manono and Apolima are said to have 
sprung. 

2 Manu'a. — This name embraces three islands 
at the east end of the Samoan group. Manu'a 
means wounded. As the story runs, the rocks and 
the earth married, and had a child, which, when 
bom, was covered with wounds; and hence the 
Dame of the said small group of three islands. 
' There it an UIukI called Mtalea in the PauioMa poit^ 
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The story of Lu figures here again. He had a 
son who was named Moa, after his preserve fowls, 
and this Moa became king of Manu'a. From that 
time fowls were no longer called Moa on Manu'a, 
but Manu lele, or winged creatures^ out of respect 
to the name of the king. 

Fitiaumua, or Fiji the foremost^ is also mixed 
up with Manu'a history. He was said to have 
come from the east, was a great warrior, conquered 
at Fiji, and in his lust for conquest came to Samoa. 
He subdued all the leeward islands of the group, 
reached Manu'a, and there he dwelt All Samoa 
took tribute to him, and hence the place was called 
the Great Manu'a. 

(i.) Tau is the name of the principal island of 
Manu'a. Its principal village is also called Tau. 
It is said to have had its name from the child of 
Faleile-langi — House roofed by the fieavens^ that 
is to say, no house at all, and alluding to the 
remote tradition of a time when people had no 
houses. This lady was the daughter of the god 
Tangaloa, and had a child who was dumb^ and 
from that child she named the island Tau. U 
expresses the hollow unintelligible sound emitted by 
the dumb. 

Fitiuta, or Inland Fiji, is the name of a principal 
village. It was formerly called Anga'e, or Breathing 
hard, from the hard breathing at its birth of a 
child of Rocks and Earth. But the name was 
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changed Moiuuoleapai, a daughter of Tangaloa, 
aiarried the king of Fiji and went and lived there. 
She was ill-used and sent to the backwoods of 
Fiji. Taeotangaloa heard that his sister was being 
ill-treated, and went off to Fiji to see if it was 
true. It was true. He stood by her, cheered her 
solitude, and by a great yam and banana planta- 
tion he turned the bush into a fruitful garden. 
The king of Fiji heard of it, went and made up 
matters with his cast-ofT wife, as he much wished 
the yams, which were scarce at the time, and hence 
the proverb : " Do you call them friends who are 
but friendly to the j^am f " The king named the 
fertile spot Fitiuta, and when Taeotangaloa returned 
to Manu'a he changed the name of the village from 
Anga'c to Fitiuta. 

(2.) Oloscuga is the central island in the Manu'a 
^roup. This was called the land of the god 
I'uailangi, Originator of the heavens. lie dug up 
the earth on the land of the chief Niuleamoa on 
Tau. The latter pushed it off into the sea as a 
floating island, jumped on to it with the god 
Fuailangi, together with a lady called Olo, and 
other two chiefs named Pulctainuu and Masuitu- 
fanga« Away they went to Tonga, seeking some 
place suitable for the residence of a war god. 
They returned to Samoa, touched at Savaii and 
Upolu, and then went to Tutuila, but as the people 
there began to make a dunghill of their floating 

O 
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island, they went back to Manu'a, and rested be* 
tween Tau and Ofu, as Fuailangi thought he could 
there fight at pleasure with the people on either 
side of him. 

Senga, the chief of Ofu, looked out, was surprised 
to see the new island, went over to look at it, and 
soon after married Lady Olo. They united their 
names, and called it Olosmga. The god Fuailangi 
in after years was in repute, and dreaded. He 
was incarnate in the sea eel, had an altar which 
the people carried about with them, and any per- 
sons cooking or eating the sea eel had their eyes 
burned and their scalps clubbed as a punishment 
Another story is that some parrots flew ashore 
from a Fiji canoe. Olo means fort and Senga a 
parroty and hence the island was called Olosenga 
— the fort or refuge of parrots. 

(3.) Ofu is the name of a third island at Manu'a. 
Ofu means clothed, Faleile-langi, the daughter of 
Tangaloa, had another child, and this one they 
clothed, and, in remembrance of the early tailoring, 
the island was called Ofu. 

3. TUTUILA. — The prevailing story of the origin 
of the name of this island is the one already re- 
ferred to. Tutu the man and Ila the woman came 
from the eastward, and dwelt on the island. They 
had a daughter born to them there and called her 
Salaia. When weak and dying they begged that 
after their death their names might be remembered. 
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After they passed away Salaia, or, as some call her, 
Sangaia, united the names of her parents, and named 
the island Tutuila. 

4. NuuTELE is a small island off the east end 
of Upolu. It is said to have been so named from 
two men who came to seek a steersman for the 
king of FijL Nuu was the name of the one^ and 
Tele the other. The union of their names became 
the name of the island. 

5. Upolu. — There are a number of diverse 
stories as to the origin of this name, as is the case 
with all these ancient legends. 

(i.) The most prevailing fragment is the one 
already alluded to of the two called U and Polu 
who fled from Papatca. Their united names became 
the name of the island. They had a son, and they 
named him king of Upolu. He called his village 
the Malae, or meeting -place of Upolu, and all the 
gods of the group assembled there at times. It 
was here they met to discuss the question as to 
the duration of human life (see p. 9). 

(2.) Upolu was said to be the capital of Pulotu. 
In a time of war a number of people fled from 
Pulotu, reached this island of the Samoan group, 
and called it Upolu, in remembrance of their native 
land. 

(3.) Timuateatea, WUi'Spreadiptg raift, the daugh- 
ter of Tangaloa of the heavens, married a chief on 
earth called Beginning. They had a son called Polu. 
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The father, in thinking of some employment lor 
his boy, looked over to the mountains of Savaii, 
and it occurred to him that it would be well to 
get a canoe and go over and see whether there 
were people over there ily mountains. He 

called Polu, and toEd hi jo up to his grand- 

father in the heavens ai ch some carpenters, 

that they might build a e, cross the channel 

and explore Savaii. Pol "used, but at length 

yielded and went up. Thi pcnters did not care 
about the job, but Polu waa most urgent, and 
would take no denial. U is the word for nrgf. W\<, 
grandfather asked the name of his island. Polu 
said it had none ; and on this Tangaloa said : 
" Very well, when you go down call it 6^polu, in 
remembrance of }'our being so urgent on the 
carpenters." 

6. ManonO, a small island, 3 miles in circum- 
ference, between Upolu and Savaii, has the following 
historic fragments : — 

(i.) Nono came from Fiji. He was the son of 
Tuiolautala, king of Fiji. There came with him 
Sa'uma, the brother of the king, and Tupuivao, 
the god of Fiji. A family quarrel about a fish led 
them to come away. Their canoe made the land 
between Savaii and Upolu. The god Tangaloa 
came down and stood on the bow of their canoe 
and told them not to go to Savaii or Upolu, lest 
they should be trampled upon, but remain where 
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they were. Then Tupuivao vomited a quantity 
of land he had swallowed at Fiji, and so made 
Manono and its neighbouring island Apolima. 
He also appointed Sa'uma to live on the latter, 
and Nono to take up his abode on Manono, which 
they so named from Ma and Nono. 

(2.) The chief Lautala came from Fiji on a 
war expedition. He first touched at Manu'a, and 
then came and conquered Upolu. After that he 
lived on Manono. He made a npt, fished, and 
hung it up to dry. In the night a number of 
gods came and tore it to pieces. Lautala then 
attacked the gods, and drove them off with great 
slaughter. He could not count the number killed, 
but supposed them to be Mano, or ten thousand, 
and hence the name of the island Manono. 

(3.) Lautala was the name of an island at Fiji, 
and noted for war. It broke away from Fiji, and 
was brought sailing along the ocean to Samoa by 
the chief Xono, who came to seek a suitable place 
for carr>'ing on war. He first went to Manu'a, but 
did not like it. He then went to the space between 
Tutuila and Upolu, but did not fancy that either. 
Then he came to the space between Upolu and 
Savaii, and thought that would do, as he could attack 
Upolu or Savaii, whichever he pleased. He an- 
chored his island there, where it now is, and named 
it Manono, after himself Hence it is said that 
Manono is not a part of Samoa, but a fragment of 
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Fiji, and that of old there was no land between 
Upolu and Savaii. 

7. Apolima is a small island three miles from 
Manono. Manono and Apolima were two sons of the 
king of Fiji One day Manono cooked an oven 
of yams for his father and brother chiefs, but served 
it up without a fish. His father was ai^r}% and so 
off went Manono with a spear and speared a fish 
and took it to his father. His father was still angty, 
and hurled a spear at him. He fell, pulled it out 
of his neck, and got up and ran off to Samoa. 

Apolima remained still in Fiji, but after a time 
came in search of his brother and found him where 
he now is. Before he left Fiji his father told him to 
call himself Apo-i-le-lima, or Apolima, which means, 
Poised in the handy from the spear which he held when 
he speared Manono. They have been often attacked, 
but never conquered, from their impregnable island 
fortress. It is a great high hollow basin-shaped 
island, inaccessible all round but at one narrow chip 
in the west side of the basin, which can be easily 
defended. 

8. Savaii is the largest island of the group, and 
the name is accounted for in various ways : — 

(i.) The king who propped up the heavens had a 
wife called Flying Clouds, and two children, the one 
was called Savaii the Great, and the other Upolu the 
Great Savaii dwelt on Savaii, and Upolu on Upolu, 
and gave their names to their respective islands. 
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(2.) A couple came from Fiji, the one was named 
Sa and the other Vaii, or Vaiki, according to some. 
They landed at the south-west side of the island, and 
lived there, Vaii, the husband, died, and then Sa put 
her name first and united the two, as Savaii, the name 
of the island. 

(3.) Two brothers, the one called Vaii, and the 
other Polu. with their sister, Vavau, came from the 
cast The young woman, Vavau, divided the land — 
told Polu to go to Upolu, and Vaii to remain on 
Savaii. lier name is perpetuated in the word, which, 
as a noun, means " ancient times," and, as an ad- 
jective, is used to express ancient, perpetual, and 
everlasting. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND PLACES OF NOTE ON 

UPOLU. 

On Upolu the name of Pili has an early place among 
the doings of mortals and in the division of the lands. 
In one of the traditions his history runs thus: — Manga 
had a daughter called Sina, who married the king of 
Manu'a. They had a daughter called Sinaleana, 
White of the cave^ because she lived in a cave in which 
there was also kept the parrot of the king. The god, 
Tangaloa, of the heavens looked down and fancied 
her. He sent Thunder and Storm for her; they did 
not get her. Lightning and Darkness were also sent 
to fetch her, but they also failed. Next Deluging 
Rain, dashing down in great egg-drops, was sent, but 
to no purpose. He then let down a net, which 
covered up the mouth of the cave, caught her, and 
pulled her up to the heavens. She became his wife, 
had a child, and named him Pili, or Entangled^ from 
the way in which she was entangled in the net 

Pili grew up to manhood under the care of the 
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gods, and was sometimes told, pointing down to the 
earth, that that place was his. He begged of his 
father Tangaloa to be allowed to go down. The 
reply was : ** If you go down, come up again. But 
if you wish to go and not return, take my wooden 
pOlow and fishing-net with you." 

He was let down to the earth by the fishing-net» 
and placed on Manu'a. The king of Manu'a asked 
where he came from, and on hearing that he was his 
grandson, and that his mother, Sina, was still op in 
the heavens, he wept aloud Pili went to visit 
Tutuila, tried his hand at fishing, but caught nothing, 
and was mocked by the Tutuilans. He then swam 
away to Savaii, took up his abode at the village 
Aopo, and from that was called Piliopo. He 
quarrelled with the chief there and went off to the 
village called Palapala, where he met with Tavaetele, 
Great tropic bird, who had come from Aana on Upolu 
to seek taro plants. The Palapala people were generous, 
and presented the Upolu chief with 100,000 plants. 
The retinue of the chief made a difficulty about 
taking so many across the channel, but Pili stepped 
forward and said he would bring them all over him- 
self, which he actually did, and helped in making a 
taro plantation, which extended from the one side of 
Aana to the other, right across the island. He re- 
mained there and married Sina, the daughter of this 
chief 

Pili and his wife had four children. First thcT^ 
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were twins, the one called Tua and the other Ana 
Tua was so named from the back of a turtle which 
Pill cai^ht at that time, and Ana from the cave in 
which it was taken. The next bom was called 
Tuamasanga, or, After the twins. Then followed 
Tolufale, or Three houses, from the three houses into 
which the mother was taken before the child was 
bom. 

When Pill was old and dying he called his children 
together and appointed them their places and employ- 
ments. To Tua, the eldest, he gave the plantation 
dibble, as the business of agriculture, and the eastern 
division of Upolu now called Atua. To Tuamasanga 
he committed the orator's staff and fly-flapper, with 
which to do the business of speaking, and, as a resi- 
dence, the central division of Upolu called Tuama- 
sanga : hence the name of the district there called 
Sangana, sacred to oratory. To Ana he gave the 
spear as the emblem of war, and as a district, the 
western division of Upolu called Aana Tolufale 
was to live on Manono, but to go about and take the 
oversight of all. The old man finished up his will 
with : " When you wish to fight, fight ; when you 
wish to work, work ; when you wish to talk, talk." 
After his death they separated, and went to their re- 
spective places and employments. 

I. Atua is the eastern division of Upolu, and it 
again was subdivided into what they called the 
head, the middle, and the tail. 
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(I.) AUipata is a district at the east end of the 
island, and was called the head, as the titled king or 
luad of Atua resided there. The name originated 
in Aid and Pata, a couple who were said to have 
come from the heavens and taught their children to 
build houses. They were very good-looking, and 
chaiged their children that when they died they were 
to be buried in a standing posture, with their faces 
uncovared, that people might still come and look at 
them ; and from this probably originated the custom 
of embalming practised there. 

Lcfao was the name a chief who came from 
Tutuila and lived in one of the districts bordering on 
Alcipata. When the meeting was held for the divi- 
sion of the lands of Atua he did not attend, but the 
chiefs voted him the place and neighbourhood where 
he lived at Lepa, or the wall^ which, of old, ran across 
the island and ended there, and hence the place was 
named Salefao — sacred to, or, the proinnce of Lefao, 

(2.) Ltifilufi, — This settlement, on the north side, 
was the principal residence of the kings of Atua. 
The word means food-divider. It had its origin in 
the name of a fish called Naiuii, which was cut up, on 
one occasion, with surprising dexterity by one of the 
king's attendants with only a bit of the cocoa-nut stem 
sLs a knife. He received on that account the name of 
Lufilufi, and was promoted to be chief carver to the 
king, and to rule in all divisions of food on public 
occasions. The town was named after him^ and to 
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this day in all public gatherings the distribution of 
the food part of the entertainment is committed to 
some of the young men of this place. 

(3.) Saluafata, — This village is closely attached to 
Lufilufi, and was so named from a lady called Luafata 
who lived there, and whose daughter married the 
king of Atua. Her grrandchild by this royal father 
was among the indulged, and, like other scions of 
royalty in Samoa, had such privileges as to stand or 
walk about when he ate his food ; and, while others 
carried burdens of cocoa-nuts, etc., he was allowed to 
march up and down with a fancy spear, and play at 
spear throwing. He was named the Right-arm-of- 
Atua, and took the lead in the village as body-guard 
of the king. 

(4.) Solosolo means fallings and the town was so 
named from a loose stone wall which the first settlers 
there built, butwhich repeatedly fell down. Aumua and 
Oloatua are the names of two divisions of the settle- 
ment, separated by the wall. These were the names 
of two attendants of a lady called Manu, who had 
several Samoan suitors but rejected them all, and 
went to Tonga. Two Tongan kings made proposals 
to her. The one was good-looking, and the other was 
more noted for good living and even cannibal pre- 
ferences. Her attendants advised her to marry the 
latter, but to try and get her share of the cannibal 
feast alive^ and save them. She took their advice, 
married the gourmand king, and when baked human 
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bodies were laid before her, begged that, for the 
future, sHch offerings might be presented alive. This 
was granted, and one after another of her share in 
the victims was passed over, alive as she got them, 
to the care of her attendants, Aumua and Oloatua, 
at a place on the opposite side of the road. By-and- 
by it became a large village of the saved. 

Queen Manu had a daughter called Vaetoeifanga 
who grew up to womanhood. She was heard of in 
Samoa, and a lady was sent to Tonga to tiy and get 
her to come and marry the king of Aana. The lady 
described his land as a perfect paradise, with nine 
springs of water, and she was persuaded to go and 
be the wife of the king of Aana. When she came 
to Samoa a number of the people from the village of 
the saved, with Aumua and Oloatua, came with her, 
and gave the names to these places at Solosolo. 
Some of them also went further east and occupied 
and named some of the settlements about Fangaloa, 
or the Long'ba}\ as it is called from its running far 
inland. 

Solosolo was also noted as the residence of the 
cannibal god^ Maniloa, as he was called. He lived in 
a valley, and the people worshipped him. As they 
went with their offerings of food they had to cross a 
ravine, walking, Hlondin style, on a thick vine which 
the god stretched across the valley. He sat himself 
in the middle of the said vine -rope, shook it as 
any one he fancied approached, and down fell the 
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victim dead into the ravine, and ready for the next 
meal. 

A young man called Polu-leuligana, Palu-of^lark- 
speech^ son of Malietoa, called one day when on a 
journey. The people related to him their grievances, 
and how they were being all eaten up by Maniloa. 
This daring youth concocted a scheme. He told 
them to fix upon some one to sit concealed with an 
axe at the end of the rope next to the village, and 
that he would go round, axe in hand also, by a 
circuitous course, and conceal himself close by the 
end of the rope on the other side of the ravine ; 
there he would watch till the god was again in his 
place on the centre of the rope, rise up, shout at the 
top of his voice, and this was to be the signal to cut 
the rope at each end and let fall their cannibal 
enemy. They did so. Next day Maniloa went 
along and sat down on the rope to wait for his victim. 
Presently the valley rang with a shout, the rope was 
cut at both ends, and down, crash into the ravine, 
went the horrid old creature, and ever after Solosolo 
was saved from his cannibalism. 

(5.) Falealili, or the House-of-Lili, is the name of a 
district on the south side of Atua. Lili was a chief 
from Fiji whose mother was a Samoan. He and 
some others were driven away from Fiji on account 
of bad conduct. When he came to Samoa the land 
had been divided, but he got his share, as tlu tail of 
Atua, He built a large house, and from this house 
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of Lili the district was named. It embraces a num- 
ber of villages and adjacent places, named after local 
circumstances or events. Scdani was so called from 
the white coral pebbles on the beach with which the 
women decorate the graves of the dead SaUsaUU 
was also called the sweat of Falealili, from the hero- 
ism of the people of that place in battle. If the 
king of Atua was on a joumqr, and carried along 
shoulder high, as soon as he reached this village he 
had to get down and walk, as a mark of respect to 
the chivalrous villagers. FaUulu^ or Housed-by-the 
bread-fruit-tree, was so named from a party who 
came from Fiji by way of Manu'a and Tutuila, and 
who, on reaching Upolu, were benighted there and 
slept under a bread-fruit tree. The name of Poutasi^ 
or One -post, had its origin in a great O'a tree 
{Bischoffia javanicd) which a chief ordered to be 
dug up rcx)t and all, planted in the village, and made 
the centre post of his house. Lotofanga is said to 
have been named after Loto and Fanga, who were 
sent by the king of Fiji to search for a runaway son. 
A lagoon is said to have been there once, but was 
dried up by these first inhabitants of the place pour- 
ing hot water into it. 

2. TUA.MASANc;.\ is the central division of 
Upolu, having about sixteen miles of coast on the 
north side, and twelve on the south. 

(l.) At Malie, in the district of Sangana on the 
north side, the chief Malietoa had his principal te:s\- 
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dencc when on Upolu ; and of the doings there of 
some of these Malietoas, or " Pleasing-heroes," as the 
name means, many stories are told. After Polu-leuli- 
gana had seen the old cannibal god dead in the 
ravine at Solosolo (p. 238) he returned to Sangana 
On his arrival the first thing he heard was the wailing 
of a poor lad who had just been brought over from 
Savaii and was about to be killed for Malietoa's next 
meal. Polu told him to be quiet, and promised to 
try and save his life. He ordered the usual green 
cocoa-nut leaves to be plaited, and himself to be done 
up in them, slung on a pole, carried by two men, and 
laid down before his father as if it were the bl[ked 
victim from Savaii. Malietoa saw a bright eye 
peering through the leaflets, opened, and behold ! 
there was his son Polu-leuligana. He was so touched 
with this extraordinary condescension of his son that 
he not only saved the lad who was about to be killed, 
but further, to mark the day and the event, he 
declared that from that time no more human victims 
were to be killed for the oven, and that pigs were to 
be used instead. After this Polu was named Faai- 
foaso, or " Downfall-of-Cannibalism." 

Another story is told of the said Malietoa. He 
was annoyed at the disappearance of some of his 
bread-fruits, bananas, and fowls, and summoned to 
Sangana all the priests of the Tuamasanga. Twenty 
of them assembled. He told them what had been 
stolen, and ordered them to divine the thief. After a 
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long silence they said they could not telL They were 
then tied hand and foot, carried outside, and laid down 
in the blazing sun till they could declare the name 
of the thief At the same time Malietoa sent off to 
Savaii for a noted conjurer called Vaapuu or *^ Short- 
canoe." After some days he arrived, and found the 
priests still tied up in the sun. On hearing the case 
he turned to Malietoa and said : " Listen while I tell 
you the names of the thieves. The owl has taken 
your fowls. The bat has eaten your bread-fruits. 
And the Kingfisher bird has made away with your 
banaricis." This was enough. The twenty priests 
were liberated, went to their respective homes, and 
told how they owed their lives to the ready reply of 
the exjxrrt Vaapuu. 

^2.) Fahata, or the " Housc-of-Ata," embraces a 
number of small villages, and was so named from the 
chief Ata. Ata was killed in battle, and his brother 
Too took it so much to heart that he went away 
inland, scooped out a great hollow, and filled it with 
his tears ; and hence the lake there called Lanutoo^ 
or •' I-akc-of-Too." 

The F'aleata people were and still arc distinguished 
for their heroism and clever scheming in war. In a 
battle on Savaii they fled before the Safunc people, 
or rather pretended to flee. While some fled others 
lay down among the slain as if motionless and dead ; 
and when the Safune people came to search for those 
of their own who had fallen, up started the Vv\\xv^ 

K 
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Faleata people with their clubs, rushed at them, and 
again conquered Safune. Hence a sham retreat in 
war is to this day called " a Faleata flight." 

(3.) Apia is the name of the principal harbour in 
the Tuamasanga. The word is abbreviated from 
Apitia, or straightened^ and the place was so named in 
remembrance of a battle, in which the Tuamasanga 
came suddenly down from the bush on to the fleet 
of Manono canoes, threw them into disorder, and, in 
their haste to escape, ran upon one another in the 
narrow passage out of the harbour. The village 
inland of Apia, called Tanumamanono, or "The- 
burial -place -of -Manono," keeps up in its name 
the remembrance of the slain of Manono buried 
there. 

(4.) Laiilii is the name of a village in the east 
end of the Tuamasanga. A couple lived there called 
Lau and Lii, with a party who came from Fiji and 
took up their abode in the bay there which was 
called " Sacred to the gods." A large canoe was 
being built by three chiefs there in the bush. Lau 
and Lii wished to see it, as it was a very superior 
one, and to be called, " The canoe without a leak.'" 
They mistook the road, wandered, could not find 
either the canoe or its builders, and were so angry 
over the disappointment that they changed them- 
selves into two rocks which stand there, and in re~ 
membrance of them the place is called Laulii. 

(5.) Laloata is the name of a village inland of 
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Apia. The word means 'VUnder the shade," and 
had its origin as follows : — Pai and his wife lived 
there, and had a daughter called Sina. The woman 
went down to the sea one day to fetch salt water for 
cooking purposes ; a small sea eel stuck to her cocoa- 
nut shell water-bottle, and she took it home as a 
plaything for her child Sina to feed and keep in a 
cupL The eel grew, and then they digged a well for 
it One day Pai and his wife returned from some 
plantation work and found Sina crying, as the ed 
had bitten her. They concluded that it must have 
become the incarnation of some cruel god, and deter- 
mined to jjo away from the place. 

Away the three went eastward, but on looking 
round there was the col out of the water and following 
after them. Then said the father to his wife and 
Sina : • " You make your escape, and I will remain 
here and raise mountains to keep it back." Sina and 
her mother went on ahead, but on looking over their 
shoulder there was the ccl again still rustling after 
them. Then the mother said to her daughter : "You 
make your escape alone, and I will remain here, raise 
mountains and intercept the creature." Sina went 
on alone, but the ccl still followed just as before. 
\s she passed throufjh the villages the people called 
her in to rest and have a bit of food, and once and 
again she ofTcred to do so on condition that they 
would try and deliver her from the pursuing eel. 
When they heard that, and saw the creature, they savd\ 
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" Oh no, you had better pass on ; we are afraid of 
that thing." 

Sina g^ve it up, thought escape was impossible, 
turned round and made for her home again. As she 
passed through one of the villages to the east of Apia 
the people called the attention of their chief to the 
young woman passing, and an eel following her. rfe 
told them to call her in and have something to drink. 
She said she would gladly do so if they would only 
get rid of the eel. The chief called out to her: 
" Yes, come in, and we can do that." She went into 
the house, and the eel remained outside. The chief 
gave orders to get ready a cup of 'ava for the strangers, 
and quietly whispered to the young men to go off to 
the bush and bring all the poisonous things they 
could lay their hands on to mix with it Soon the 
bowl was brought in, and the 'ava declared ready to 
be served round. 

" Give the first cup to the stranger outside," said 
the chief to the young men ; and out went one of 
them with a cup to the eel, which was at once eagerly 
drank. But immediately the creature called to Sina 
to go outside, and when Sina went out it said to her: 
" Sina, I am dying. Let us part in peace. When 
you hear that they have cooked me, you ask the 
head as your share. Then take it and bury it near 
the stone wall, and it will grow up a cocoa-nut tree 
for you. In the nuts you will see my eyes and mouth, 
and so we shall be able to look at each other face to 
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bot itnL The leaves of the tree will be a shade fin- 
you, and yen can plait them into mats, and make a 
bn also to &n yaaiwtSiL'* 

After s^ii% this the oeature died. It was soon 
in tbe oven ; and when served up by-and-l^ Sina 
faeBE^ *^ head, took it home with her, and put it 
nnder Ae gioond near the stone walL It grew up 
to be a cocoa-nut tree, and she got her leaves^ and 
flBat% and fiuis, and nuts, marked with the ty^ and 
roondi oS her departed ed, which she coold Uss still ; 
sod dien too she had a shade also when she sat 
down to work or rest — and hence the origin alike of 
the name of the village, Laloata, and of the intro- 
doctjon of cocoa-nuts. 

(6.) Sa/ata is the name of the south side of -the 
Tuamasanga. It is said to have had its origin in Sa, 
who came from Fonaui in Fiji, and Fata of Sangana. 
Fata had a quarrel with his brother over the Malietoa 
title, and so determined to leave the family and take 
up his residence on the other side of the island, and 
there he met with his friend from FijL It contains 
a number of villages, and a beautiful salt water lagoon 
connected with the sea by a narrow entrance. 

This circular basin is said to have been formed 
by the dying struggles of a great fish. This "great 
fish ** had its habitat in the straits, and was long the 
dread of persons crossing the channel between Savaii 
and Upolu. At length a Savaii man plotted the 
destruction of the monster. He split up some bam- 
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boos, made small knives of them, and tied them 
together. He also cooked food for the journey, and 
went off in a canoe with his two sons to search for 
the iisL He found it, or rather the fish found him, 
and as it rushed at him with open jaws he called to 
the boys to crouch down lest they should be injured 
by the great teeth. Away they went, canoe and all, 
down the throat of the monster. He then untied 
his bamboo knives and said : " Now, lads, let us cut 
away here right and left" It is said in one of the 
stories that he found some other Samoans there: 
some were dead, but to others who were still alive 
he handed a knife each, and said that they too must 
help in the work of destruction. 

" The great fish " was in agony, flew through the 
ocean towards Upolu, went round the west end, 
along the south side, rushed in towards the land at 
Safata, tore up a passage for itself, madly wheeled 
round and round, and there and then died. The 
natives there looked on in amazement, and when all 
was still went down to see what the great carcase 
was. An enormous prize, and soon they commenced 
to cut into it with their stone axes. Presently they 
were startled by a voice from the inside calling out 
" Strike gently up there ! " And who are you ? "I 
am Alo of Palauli ; we have been killing this great 
enemy of ours." He and his sons were soon let out 
of their prison. Ever after he was called raulnalo, 
or the " Fish-enterer," and praised for his heroic 
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deed. Some fragments of black rock on one side 
of the lagoon are said to be the petrified bones of 
the great sea monster. 

3. Aana is the most westerly division of Upolu. 

(i.) Alofi Aana, or the '' Gathering of Aana," is 
the general name of the north side of Aana, and 
was so called from the gathering of the clans there 
for club exercise and other sports. 

(2.) LeulufHoenga, or '* Headquarters," is the name 
of the capital town, and the residence of the king of 
Aana when they had one. Once upon a time when 
a king was wanted and they were rather scarce, two 
daring fellows went to a village thirty miles off, and 
stole an infant of rank and made him king. They 
cut their hair short, disguised themselves as womem^ 
and went to the house in the night when they heard 
the shout of joy over the birth of the young chie£ 
One of them offered to nurse the baby for a little, 
and got it. The two slipped out with the child, and 
off they went in the dark. There was some stir in 
the house attending to the mother, and when all 
were settled down some wonder was expressed that 
the baby was so quiet "Who has it?" went round 
the house, but, to the amazement of everybody, no 
one t/ure could reply and say " I have." It was days 
before they found out that while they were thus 
talking, the child and its captors were far on their 
way back to I^ulumoenga with their prize. They kept 
him too, and the h'ttle man lived to be king of Aaxv*^ 
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(3.) Fasitoouta and Fasitootai are two large vil- 
lages on either side of Leulumoenga. These places 
trace their origin to Tapuaau, Swimming-TapUy or, 
as some call him, Tooaau, which means Swimming- 
stick. He is said to have swam from Fiji on a 
to'oto'o, or walking-stick. He landed at Leulu- 
moenga, married there, and had two sons. When 
they grew up he divided the wonderful stick, gave 
one piece or fasi^ to the one son, and the other fast 
to the other. The one went to the settlement 
nearest to the sea westward from Leulumoenga, and 
called it Fasitootai, or " Bit-of-the-stick-seaward." 
The other went farther away and eastward, and 
called his village Fasitoouta, " Bit-of-the-stick-in- 
land." 

(4.) Other villages in Aana have some fragments 
indicating the origin of their names, such as 
Faleasiuy " House of the god Siu," who was 
worshipped there. Samatau, " Sacred-on-the-right- 
side," from a large canoe belonging to the king of 
Tonga once anchored there, and which, owing to the 
illness of a lady on board, was made sacred to visitors 
on the right side. This place was noted for a hero 
called Poila who once headed the Aana troops, and 
killed in single combat another hero called Pepe who 
was the pride of the Tuamasanga, and whose death 
was the signal for retreat Falelatai and Faleaseela 
trace their names to the children of a couple from 
Fiji. The one was named Latai, or " Branch-next- 
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the-sea," from his having been born under that part 
of a large tree. The other was called Seela from 
another incident in his birth. The one lived on the 
north side of the mountain, and called the place 
Falelatai, or " House-of-LataL" The other took the 
south side, and called his village Faleaseela, or the 
" House-of-Seela." 

(5.) Lefanga, or *^ The bay," is a name embracing 
a number of villages on the south side of Aana. 
There is a rising ground there called Ta^^ or 
** Dispersion," which is said to have been the place 
where a party broke up and dispersed after a visit 
to the heavens. There were five Atua men and four 
belonging to Aana. 

As soon as they got up to the skies the people 
of the god Tangaloa laid a plot to kill them. They 
prepared a bowl of *ava for their entertainment, and 
mixed it with poison, but no one was seriously 
affected by it. The T<ingaloans then prepared a 
game at sitting in the rain to .see who could endure 
it longest, hoping to kill some of them with cold. 
One of their party, called Mosofaofulu, that is, *' Moso- 
feathcr-refuge," covered them with a lot of feathers, 
and so the rain had no effect on them. 

The Tangaloans next proposed a game at floating 
down a stream which rushed over a cataract, of which 
strangers were ignorant until they were on the edge 
of the fall and tumbling over. The visitors were 
to float first, and Fulufuluitolo, or "Sugar-CMV^-Ao^tvr 
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took the lead He planted his feet firmly on a rock 
near the fall, and as his party came floating down 
he seized them one by one and jerked them out of 
the stream and danger on to the land. And hence 
the proverb for an unexpected deliverance : " Saved 
by Fulufuluitolo." It was then the turn of a select 
party of the Tongaloans to float. Fulufuluitolo held 
out no helping hand to them, and over the fall they 
went one after another and were killed. 

The Tangaloans next told their visitors they were 
going to treat them to some food, and made ready 
accordingly. They plotted at the same time to fall 
upon them when they were eating and kill them. 
The Tangaloans went with the food in basket-burdens 
as usual, carried on poles over the shoulder, and laid 
all down. The strangers set to work and ate furi- 
ously not only the food, but baskets, sticks, and all, 
to the utter amazement and unnerving of the Tanga- 
loans, who only gaped and stared, and could not 
summon courage to strike a blow. 

As quieter measures failed the Tangaloans pro- 
posed a game at club exercise, and thought in that 
way to kill them off at once. This too was accepted 
by the strangers. First of all Tangaloaatevalu, 
** Eight-livered-Tangaloa," or Tangaloa the plucky^ 
stepped forward with his club, and up rose Tuimuli- 
fanua, ** King-of-the-end-of-the-island," club in hand 
also to fight with him. Every blow was well aimed, 
struck off a liver, and made Tangaloa reel. By-and- 
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fey anrcn were gon^ and as he had (»ily cmk fhidi 
left be called out : *&ioi4^eno<^l lam beaten; 
let me sedc """^'^f^'ng to give you for my life." He 
went off and brai^lit a fine mat dodi to wear roimd 
the body. Tnimnlifiuraa pat it round his \ixbm, but 
it tnOed on tiie growid, and had to be lifted up ; 
hence it was called Lavaaii, or " Cloth-lifted-upi" 
He couhl not be troubled with the long train, and 
eave it to another vlt the party called TnimoaiaTa, 
* Kk^-af-the-fint-^iatboar." who kept it and brought 
K down to tlie earth. Its name, Lavani, became a 
title of diief ruler, and that title has remained in 
that particular family to this day. One of the 
Samoans killed in 1876 in a skirmish with the 
marines of H.M.S. Barracoutta had at that time the 
title of LavasU. 

When the party returned from the heavens they 
came down on the rising ground referred to at 
Lefanga, whence they dispersed, and ever since the 
place has been called Taapc, or Dispersion. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND PLACES OF NOTE 

ON SAVAII. 

There are three principal divisions of Savaii : — 

I. The Faasaleleanga. — In prose and poetrj^ 
this part of the island, and even the whole of Savaii, 
is often called Sa Lafai^ or sacred to Lafai, and 
among the legends that chief, Lafai, has an early 
place. Tupailelei, or Tupai the good, married a 
daughter of the king of Tonga, and her father 
ordered that she should go to Tonga some months 
after her marriage. She started for Tonga, but the 
canoe was driven by adverse winds to Fiji, and in 
remembrance of that she called her first child Vaasi- 
liifiti^ " Canoe drifted to Fiji." 

She remained there for a time, but again set out 
to try and reach her father in Tonga, but again they 
missed their destination and could only fetch Samoa. 
As Samoa appeared in the horizon her second child 
was born, and so she named the girl Samoauafotu, 
or " Samoa in sight." It was afterwards abbreviated 
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to Safotu. Afterwards they went to Tonga, but 
again returned to Samoa with Vaasiliifiti, who was 
now a young man and married. They came with 
Fotu. When near Savaii they caught a fai or skate, 
raised it on the mast and made a sail of it, and from 
that a son of Vaasiliifiti was called Laifai, or " sail 
made of the fai." After a time they saw a fish 
nibbling at the fune or core of a bread-fruit, and from 
that they called another son of Vaasiliifiti Fune or 
''core." In after- times it was arranged that Lafai 
was to live in one district, Fune in another, and the 
aunt Fotu between them to prevent quarrelling. If 
Lafai commenced strife, Fune and Fotu united to put 
it down ; if Fune took the initiative, then Lafai and 
Fotu united in restoring peace. 

Lafai lived in the place subsequently called Le- 
faasalclcanga, and divided it into three parts among 
his three children. Fotulafai occupied the central 
and leading part So Talalafai was apportioned Iva 
on the one side, and Muliangalafai on the other. 

When the Tongans were victorious for a time in 
Samoa they lived on the common at Safotu, and 
thither the people flocked with food and sundry other 
articles of tribute to the chief of the invaders, Talaai- 
feiL Tuna and Fata, two sons of Malietoa Savea, or 
Malietoa I., went with tribute, but before returning 
tore up the lc*alc'a, or iron -wood mooring -stick to 
which the Tongan king's canoe was fastened, and 
took it away, which was alike an insult and a d<ii* 
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claration of war. With this they made a club, roused 
all to battle against the invaders, gained a victoiy 
over them, which ended in their leaving, after forming 
a treaty of peace between Samoa and Tonga, which 
for upwards of twenty generations of the Malietoa 
family has remained unbroken. To perpetuate the 
remembrance of the victory, the Salafai district was 
called Lele'ale'a, or the " Mooring-stick," and further 
merged into Faasaleleanga, or " Made sacred to the 
mooring- stick." When the district after that time 
united to raise war it was called the lifting of the 
Le*ale*a club of Malietoa ; and all the Faasaleleanga 
people rose and followed wherever Malietoa and the 
club preceded. 

(i.) Sapapalii is the name of the principal settle- 
ment of the Malietoa families, and had its origin in 
one of family heads called Papalii. The celebrated 
le'ale'a club disappeared about the time when this 
chief lived, but the deeds and dynasty passed on to 
posterity. 

(2.) Safotidafai is the political capital of the 
Faasaleleanga, and the place where their representative 
parliamentary gatherings are held, especially in times 
of war. 

(3.) IvUy as already referred to, is one of the 
three divisions of the Faasaleleanga. It is the name 
of a village to the south of the capital which, with 
some neighbouring settlements, takes the place in 
battle of the advance or attacking party. Iva means 
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ialL It is said the name originated in a man who 
undertook to build a house without scaflbldingi and 
from his continued stretching upward added to his 
stature, and gave a name to the place. 

(4.) Amoa is the name of a district in a north- 
easterly direction which protects the capital on that 
side. Some say its name originated in the fort of 
the chief Moa which was there during the Toogan 
invasion ; others trace it to a foreign courtshipi Of 
old, they say, the women courted the men, but now 
it is the reverse. A lady from Fiji called M<Mi came 
to seek a husband, and found one in a chief called 
Nonu, and hence the place was called Amoa, or the 
settlement of I^dy Moa. 

2. O LE ITU Taoa, the side of Taoa, was the name 
of the north side of Savaii. Latterly it has been 
called ///«: sUe of men^ from their bravery in the war 
against Aana in 1S30. But before that it was called 
the side of Taoa, after a chief of that name of Fijian 
descent. Tao means a spear, and was regarded by 
the people as an emblem of their heroism as well as 
their name. When they went to Manono to fight 
for them in avcn^nng the death of Tamafainga, they 
laid down a heap of spears in token of their alliance. 

(i.) SaUiiula had its origin in a chief calleii 
Aula, of the ancient house of Lafai, who, having dis- 
tinguished himself in battle, was invited to live there, 
and take the lead in ix)litics and war ; and hence it 
became the name of the village, and the princl^V 
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place for public meetings on that side of the island 
He had a brother called Tufunga, or carpefiter^ who 
acted as premier in the Faasaleleang^ district 

(2.) LealatcU^ or - the great road," is the name 
which embraces a number of villages to the east of 
Saleaula. and had its name from the ten-mile stretch 
of level road there. 

v^3.^ Matautu is to the west of Saleaula, and is 
the district which takes the lead in the attack wher- 
ever war is determined on. They trace the origin 
of the name of their place to Lautalatoa of Fiji, whose 
son. called Utu, resided there. 

,^4.^ Safciu and Siifuuc were named after Fotu 
and Fune, the children of Lafai already referred to. 
The people of Safune once fought at Faleata on 
Upolu. Many of them were killed, and the place 
where their bodies were buried was afterwards called 
Safune, in remembrance of the slain. Fune had the 
epithet feai. or savagi\ added to his name, from the 
habit which he had of biting his finger-nails when he 
went to battle. 

(5.) Aopi\ a small inland village, was named after 
a chief called Aopo. It is said that the god Tang^loa 
of the heavens once gave the people there a choice 
of two things. First, a heap of whales* teeth, or, 
secondly, a stream of water. They chose the former. 
The god said, " No ; you had better have the water." 
They still persisted, however, in wishing No. i, and 
got it, but it turned out to be a heap of stones! 
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They repented and wished the stream^ but it was too 
late. The stream was given to Saleaula, and is 
called VaituutuUy or ^ Given water/' to this day. 

(6.) Faltalupo^ or the "House for Lupo," is a 
settlement in the west end of SavaiL A couple from 
Tonga lived there. They had a son who was lame^ 
and who could only sit on a rock with a fishing-rod 
and catch small fish called Lupo. They built a 
house for him there, into which he threw the lupo as 
he caught them. The god Salevao and his travelling 
party in passing there one day admired the house, 
and called it Falcalupo, or a house for lupo ; and 
hence the name alike of the fish -house and the 
settlement 

There were two circular openings among the rocks 
near the beach at this village, where the souls of the 
departed were supposed to find an entrance to the 
world of spirits, away under the ocean, and which 
they called Pulotu. The chiefs went down the 
larger of the two, and the common people had the 
smaller one. They were conveyed thither by a 
band of spirits who hovered over the house where 
they died, and took a straight course in the bush 
westward. There is a stone at the west end of 
Upolu called " the leaping-stone," from which spirits 
in their course leaped into the sea, swam to Manono, 
leaped from a stone on that island again, crossed to 
Savaii, and went overland to the Fafa at Falealupo, 
as the entrance to their hades was called. TK^ 

S 
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villagers in that neighbourhood kept the cocoa-nut 
leaf blinds of their houses all closely shut down after 
dark, so as to keep out the spirits supposed to be 
constantly passing to and fra There was a cocoa- 
nut tree near the entrance to those lower regions, 
and this tree was called the tree of Leosia, or the 
WatcJicr. If a spirit struck against it that soul went 
back at once to its body. In such a case of restora- 
tion from the gates of death the family rejoiced and 
exclaimed, '* He has come back from the tree of the 
Watcher." 

Lua5, or Luaoo, which may be translated " Hollow 
pit," is another name for the place down which the 
spirits of the dead were supposed to descend on the 
death of the body. " May you go rumbling down 
the hollow pit " was the common language of cursing. 
At the bottom of this pit, according to the tradition 
which describes it, there was a running stream which 
floated the spirits away to Pulotu, the dominions of 
Saveasiulco. When they touched the water they 
were not to look to the right or to the left, or 
attempt to make for either side. Nor could they 
come back, as the force of the current rendered that 
impossible. There was a continued and a promis- 
cuous company of them. Those who had died of 
various diseases — the good-looking and the unsightly, 
the little children and the aged, chiefs and common 
people — all drifted along together. They were, how- 
ever, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
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state continued until they reached the hades of 
Pulotu, where there was a bathing-place called Vaiola, 
or " The water of life.'' Whenever they bathed here 
all became lively and bright and vigorous. Infirmity 
of every kind fled away, and even the aged became 
young again. 

It was supposed that in these lower r^ons there 
were heavens, earth and sea, fruits and flowers, 
planting, fishing and cooking, marrying and giving 
in marris^ — all very much as in the world from 
which they had gone. Their new bodies, however, 
were singularly volatile, could ascend at night, be- 
come luminous sparks or vapour, revisit their former 
homes and retire again at early dawn to the bush or 
to the Pulotu hades. These visits were dreaded, as 
they were supposed to be errands of destruction to 
the living, especially to any with whom the departed 
had reason to be angry. By means of presents and 
penitential confession all injurers were anxious to 
part on good terms with the dying whom they had 
ill-used. In one place there was a hadean town 
called Nonoay or Bound, where all the spirits were 
dumb, and could only " beat their breasts," expressive 
of their love to one another. 

Saveasiuleo, or ** Savea of the echo," was the king 
of these lower regions. The upper part of his body 
was human, and reclined in a house in company with 
the chiefs who gathered around him ; the lower was 
piscatorial, and stretched away into the sea. This 
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roj-al house of assembly was supported by the erect 
bodies of chiefs who had been of high rank on earth, 
and who, before they died, anticipated with pride 
the high pre-eminence of being pillars in the temple 
of the king of Pulotu. 

Falealupo is also strangely associated in Samoan 
storj" i^-ith Tapuitea, or the planet Venus. Tapu 
was a man who, with his wife Tea, lived there and 
had a daughter named Tapuitea, from the union of 
the names of her parents. The spot on which their 
house was built they called Leviuli, or " Black apple," 
from the appearance of the sun one day when 
co>-crcd with a cloud. WTien Tapuitea grew up she 
became the wife of the king of Fiji, and went there 
to live. She had a son, and was wondering one 
morning what name to give him, when some canoe* 
builders passed along with their tools rattling in the 
baskets which they carried over their shoulders. 
From the rattling of the tools she named her son 
Toi-va-i-totonu-o-le-ato-a-tufunga, or, as some would 
write it, Toivaitotonuoleatoatufunga. The formidable 
polysyllable simply means, " Hatchets rattling inside 
the baskets of the carpenters." It was abbreviated, 
however, as in all such cases, and the lad was known 
by the name of Toiva. She had another son, and 
called him Tasi, which means one. 

After a time Lady Tapuitea became wild, horns 
g^ew out of her head, she ate human flesh, and ten 
to fifteen Fijians were used up on her cannibal appe- 
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tite. The king looked aghast when he saw the horns 
on the head of his wife, went and told TcHva and 
Tasi that their mother had become a cannibal demon, 
and that th^ had better make their escape to Samoa. 
This they did. T<Hva and Tasi were soon missed 
by thdr mother. She went about inquiring after 
them ; her husband said he knew not where they were, 
and after searching all over Fiji she discovered their 
footprints on the beach in the direction of Samoa. 
She jumped into the sea, swam to Samoa, and ' 
reached Falealupa She went right into the bush 
and lived there, but renewed her cannibal indulgences 
when she could secure a victim. Many of the Fale- 
alupo people fled from the place. Tasi became so 
afraid of his mother that he begged his brother to 
bury him alive. Toiva did so, and hence the name 
of a stone there which is called TasL 

One day Tapuitea, on going down from the bush 
toK'ards the sea, saw the footprints of her son Toiva 
in the sand, roltowcd them to a pool of water, and 
there she saw the shadow of Toiva in the water. 
She was frantic with joy — leaped, and laughed, and 
screamed, and then tumbled into the pool, clutching 
in vain the shadow. As she dived her horns struck 
against a piece of rock and broke oK. She was soon 
on the surface again, however, and Toiva, sitting up 
in a pandanus tree, called out, "Look up!" She 
looked up, and there at last was the real body of 
her missing sun. She wept aloud, \inp\oTcd VA.\n V% 
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come down, and said he had been very unkind to 
her. He, on the other hand, scolded her, blamed 
her for the death of all their friends, " and now," said 
he, ^ you are going to eat me next" She admitted 
that she had been cruel, and had been the death of 
many of the people, but all that was now about to 
end ; she had determined to go up to the heavens, 
and never again to return. " Go," said he, " go," and 
away she went But before going up she promised 
to shine do^i-n as an e\-ening star and give him light 
for his evening meal. She promised also to give 
him light in the morning, when he went into the 
bush at the season of pigeon-catching. Having said 
this she went up to the heavens, became the planet 
Venus, which is called Tapuitea. When seen in the 
morning it is called the Fetu ao, or morning' star, 
and is said to have "crossed the heavens." The 
reason alleged for the star not rising higher was that 
Tapuitea did not wish to shine higher than the tree 
on which her son Toiva was accustomed to sit 
After she went to the heavens Toiva went and called 
all the people back from the bush and elsewhere, 
telling them that his cannibal mother had gone to 
the heavens, and that there was no further danger 
to any one. The names of Tasi and Toiva are still 
perpetuated in family titles at Falealupo. 

3. O LE ITU O Faatoafe, or the side of Faatoafe, 
was the name of the south side of Savaii ; but it is 
now usually called " the side of women" in contra- 
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distinction to the north side, which has been named 
" the side of mm." The principal political gather- 
ings are held at the bay called PakmK^ or ** Black 
mud/' from the dark mud flats which appear at low 
water. 

Faatoafe, was the name of one of the chie& of 
that side of SavaiL He married the daughter of the 
king of Manua, and resided at Manua for some time. 
When he was arranging to return to his village on 
Savaii he requested as a favour, and was presented 
by the king of Manua with an orator's staff — a long 
one, reaching to the shoulder, and which the king 
himself was accustomed to lean upon when address- 
ing public meetings. The king of Manua on hand- 
ing it to him begged him to speak with it at all 
the village meeting -places on his way along the 
coast of Upolu to his residence on Savaii, and exhort 
the people to " plant the ti-root and sugar-cane, and 
give up stealing." Faatoafe accepted the staff on 
those conditions, and was faithful to make "planting 
and not stealing " the theme of his addresses to the 
people as he went on from Manua to SavaiL 

Faatoafe had a son called Tupai, who ignored his 
father's teaching, and contrived to be a clever thief 
as well as a hard worker. He went to a village 
several miles away on a common errand of begging 
taro plants. A large contribution was made for him, 
but, instead of taking them to his own home and 
plantation, he feigned sickness, and asked pcttcvva&\OTi 
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to plant them there for a time instead of taking them 
to his own settlement This was granted, but when 
the taro was ripe he not only took it all away, but 
claimed the ground for further use, and kept it ever 
after. 

Near to the place where Faatoafe lived there are 
two hills, which are said to be the petrified double 
canoe of Lata. Lata came of old from Fiji, was 
wrecked there, went on shore, and lived on the land 
still called by his name in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement of Salailua. He visited Upolu, and built 
two large canoes at Fangaloa, but died before the 
deck to unite them had been completed. To Lata 
is traced the introduction of the large double canoes 
united by a deck, and which were in use of old in 
Samoa. Seu i le vaa o Lata, or Seuilevaaolata, 
"steersman in the canoe of Lata," is a name not 
yet extinct in Samoa ; but the person who bears 
such a sentential appellation seldom gets more than 
the first syllable. As in the case referred to, the 
youth is known and called by the name of Seu. 

Salenga is a name which embraces a considerable 
part of the south-west side of Savaii. Three Fijians 
came to Samoa, viz. Utu, Taua, and their 3ister Leng^ 
Utu took up his abode, as we have already noted, at 
Matautu. Taua went to a district further west, now 
called Sataua, and Lenga went to the south-west 
side, and from her it is still called Salenga. A rock 
a short distance from the shore was the principal god 
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of the place. An unusually hollow sound, from a 
change of wind and current, was a call from the god 
for oflerings ; and for a time the fish were untouched 
and sacred to this Samoan Neptune. 

A story is told of a chief in this neighbourhood 
called Ato, who once saved his people from the 
wrath of Malietoa. Malictoa and his retinue, when 
on a journey, called at the place, and as usual had a 
day's entertainment Some of the people were 
heard grumbling over the quantity of food necessary 
for the royal visitors. This was noted, and on re- 
viewing their travels at the end of the journey they 
decided that the grumbling indignity must be pun- 
ished. An armed party was selected, and off they 
went to plunder and burn the settlement, and kill all 
belonging to the place who fell into their hands. In 
the midst of the panic which the news of the pro- 
jected attack threw the people into, the chief Tuato 
ordered all to be quiet and do what he told them. 
I Ic called for cocoa-nut leaves to be plaited, as if for 
the baking of a pig, lay down on the top of them, 
told them to enclose his own body in the leaves, 
sling him on a pole, and carry him and lay him down 
in that state on the road at the entrance to the 
village. When the Malietoa troops came up they 
found, to their astonishment, the chief Tuato done up 
in leaves and lying across the road all ready to be 
killed as a sacrifice and put in the oven, to avert the 
wrath of the king and save the lives of the ^co^lc. 
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This was sufficient amends to the king. Tuato and 
the settlement were spared, and his name handed 
down to posterity as the saviour of his people. 

Another story is told of a man of this district 
who had been long on Tutuila, and wished to return 
to Savaii, but was always refused a passage when a 
canoe happened to be going. He implored the god 
Moso to pity and help him. " Come on my back," 
said Moso ; and away Moso went with him, and after 
a swim of a hundred miles set him down in the 
evening on the rocks at his own place. " Go and 
bring me a bunch of cocoa-nuts, that is all I want," 
said Moso ; but the ungrateful man went on shore, 
and when he got among the houses and the people 
forgot all about his benefactor, who was waiting 
patiently for the cocoa-nuts. Moso could bear it no 
longer, and, when close upon daybreak, went on shore 
and searched from house to house, feeling for a man 
whose body had not been freshened by a bath the 
night before but was rough with saline matter from 
the ocean. He found him, dragged him away, killed 
him, and smote at the same time all the people of 
the place. In the morning they were found dead 
with their heads on their pillows just as they went 
to sleep, and hence the phrase " long on the pillow " 
was used to express sudden death. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES FROM OTHER ISLANDS. 

In the course of my missionary voyages in the 
Pacific I have had opportunities of collecting ethno- 
If)gical and other facts from various islands at 
distances of from 200 to 2000 miles from Samoa. 
In most instances I have used as my interpreters 
Samoan native teachers who had lived for years 
among the people from whom I wished to elicit 
information. Without a lengthened personal resi- 
dence reliable details are necessarily limited. The 
following notes, however, will not be unacceptable: — 

I. FaKAOFO, or BOWDITCH ISLAND. 

Lat 9** 26' S. Lon. 170' 12' W. 

The natives there say that men had their origin 
in a small stone on Fakaofo. The stone became 
changed into a man called Vasefanua. After a 
time he thought of making a woman. This he did 
by collecting a quantity of earth, and forming an 
earth model on the ground. He made tVv^ V>fi:dA^ 
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body, arms, and legs all of earth, then took out a 
rib from his left side and thrust it inside of the 
earth model, when suddenly the earth became alive, 
and up started a woman on her feet He called 
her Ivi (Eevee), or riby he took her to be his wife, 
and from them sprang the race of men. To this 
day the children play on the sand at making models 
of men — body, hands, feet, head, and face, with 
holes for the eyes. 

The government was monarchical, and the king, 
Tui Tokelau, was high priest as well. There were 
three families from which the king was selected, and 
they always selected an aged man. They said that 
a young man was a bad ruler, and that mature age 
was essential to the office. They were a quiet 
people, and rarely fought 

Their great god was called Tui Tokelau, or king 
of Tokelau. He was supposed to be embodied in a 
stone, which was carefully wrapped up with fine 
mats, and never seen by any one but the king, and 
that only once a year, when the decayed mats were 
stripped off and thrown away. In sickness, offerings 
of fine mats were taken and rolled round the sacred 
stone, and thus it got busked up to a prodigious 
size ; but as the idol was exposed to the weather 
out of doors, night and day, the mats soon rotted. 
No one dared to appropriate what had been offered 
to the god, and hence the old mats, as they were 
taken off, were heaped in a place by themselves 
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and allowed to rot^ Before the idol was its house» 
or temple, a great thatched shed, which might hold 
some 400 people. Once a year, viz. about the 
month of May, a whole month was devoted to the 
worship of the god. All work was then laid aside. 
Great quantities of food was prepared. The people 
assembled from the three islands, prayed for life^ 
and health, and a plentiful supply of fish and cocoa- 
nuts. They had dancing too, men with men, and 
women with women, and lighted up the temple all 
the night over during the month with what they 
called " light in honour of the god.** 

No fire was allowed to be kindled at night in the 
houses of the people all the year round. It was 
sacred to the god, and so, after sundown, they sat 
and chatted in the dark. There were only two 
exceptions to the rule: ist, fire to cook fish taken 
in the night, but then it must not be taken to their 

' How remmrkably this compares with what the Earl of Rodea 
aays of a stone idol in his Progress of the Refinmatian im Ireland : — 
** In the south island, in the house of a man named Monigan, a stone 
idol, called in the Irish * Ncevougi,* has been from time immemorial 
religiously preserved and worshipped. This god resembles in ap- 
pearance a thick roll of home-spun flannel, which arises from the 
custom of dedicating a dress of that material to it whenever its aid is 
sought ; this is sewn on by an old woman, its priestess, whose peculiar 
care it is. Of the early history of this idol no authentic information 
can be procured, but its power is believed to be immense ; they pray 
tu it in time of sickness ; it is invoked when a storm is desired to 
dash some hapless ship upon their coa&t ; and, again, the exercise of 
its power is solicited in calming the angry waves, to admit of fishing 
or visiting the mainland." 
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houses, only to the cooking-house; and^ 2d, a 
light was allowed at night in a house where there 
happened to be a confinement 

The origin of fire ^ they traced to Mafuike. but, 
unlike the Mafuike of the mythology of some other 
islands, this was an old blind lady. Talanga went 
down to her in her lower regions and asked her to 
give him some of her fire. She obstinately refused, 
until he threatened to kill her, and then she yielded 
With the fire he made her say what fish were to be 
cooked with it, and what were still to be eaten raw ; 
and then began the time of cooking food. 

Polygamy prevailed. Cocoa-nuts and fish formed 
the prevailing food of the people. There were no 
fowls or pigs there, but .swarms of rats. Boys at 
sport played at catching rats. They who caught 
the most won the game. Canoes were made from 
a single log hollowed out. They now use iron tools, 
but formerly they used shell hatchets. They some- 
times burned the trunk of a tree to make it fall, but 
as the fire occasionally ran up the heart of a tree and 
destroyed it all, they usually cut away at the trunk 
with their shell hatchets, day after day, until it fell 
It took ten, fifteen, and thirty days to fell a tree. 
Another plan was to dig down and cut the roots. 
They showed some ingenuity in the manufacture of 
buckets with lids. They were made by hollowing 
out a solid block of wood. They did it by burning. 

When a ship was seen they consulted the king 




and high priest whether they should go oat to it 
He deckled for or againsL If th^ went Aiy dU 
ao with great fear, pra/ing all the wi^ that tivy 
m^ht be preserved alive and free from hiniL Whes 
a party went the king often went wilh diem. VAm 
he wen^ one sat a little before him, boldiiiK up m 
oocoa-Dut leaflet, as a sort of protcct l iy B»f^ m 
dMrm,aiid the long sat immediatdy bdUnd, jpOQrtag 
all the iriiile; as the rest paddled, that thqr nlih* 
be kept from harm. A party of them oaee want 
oat to visit a ship, and when near the vesad one of 
their number was shot dead ; all the rest fled to the 
shore. They supposed that the people in the ship 
thought they had gone out to tight 

They thought a foreign ship something unearthly, 
and the white crew sailing gods from some region 
of spirits. The fire burning in their instd^ and 
sending forth volumes of smoke (tobacco smoke) 
seemed superhuman, and the guns, belching out fire 
«ik1 smoke and " stones," seemed to be no woric of 
man. If any one died about the time a vessel had 
been seen, they concluded that the party of sailing 
gods had come for his spirit, and when they happened 
to see any on board ship with their hair cut short, 
they supposed they were some of the spirits but 
lately received. 

Apart from the god Tui Tokelau, there was a 
particular disease-making god, whose priest received 
offcrii^[s from the sick of fine mats. When the 
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friends of a sick man took a present to the priest, 
he promised to pray to the god for recovery ; and 
then he went to the sick person and anointed with 
oil the part affected. He used no particular oil 
When he sat down he called some one of the family 
to hand him some oil, and, dipping his hand in the 
cup, passed it gently over the part two or three times. 
No medicines were used for the sick. If the body 
was hot, they went and lay down in cold water ; if 
cold, kindled a fire and warmed themselves. 

After death the friends of the deceased were 
anxious to know the cause of his death. They 
went with a present to the priest, and begged him 
to get the dead man to speak, and confess the sins 
which caused his death. The priest might be distant 
from the dead body, but he pretended to summon 
the spirit, and to have it within him. He spoke in 
his usual tone, and told him to say before them all 
what he did to cause his death. Then he (the 
priest) whined out, in a weak, faltering voice, a 
reply, as if from the spirit of the departed, confessing 
that he stole cocoa-nuts from such a place, or that 
he fished at some particular spot forbidden by the 
king, or that he ate the fish which was the incar- 
nation of his family god. As the priest whined out 
something of this sort he managed to squeeze out 
some tears, and sob and cry over it 1 The friends 
of the departed felt relieved to know the cause, got 
up, and went home. 
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At death one would say to his friends, ^Vm 
going to the moon — ^think of me as being tfaerCi" 
Another would say, ^ I'm going to be a star,** and 
mentioned the particular part of the heavens where 
they were to look for him. Another would say, " I 
shan't go away, I shall remain in the graven and be 
here with you." Thus they seemed to think they 
had only to choose where their disembodied spirits 
were to go after death. They believed, however, 
that there were certain evil spirits always on the 
watch for human beings, and that, if any were 
caught, their souls were dragged up and down the 
universe for ever, as the slaves of these demons, and 
never found a resting-place. Hence it was a common 
saying at Tokclau, " Take care of the soul, it lives 
for ever ; never mind the body, it dies and rots in 
the grave." And hence, too, a man would rather 
die than go at night to certain haunted spots, where 
he thought it probable he might be seized by one of 
these evil spirits. They tell of a Tokelau man who 
went up to the moon, and have their tale, also, of 
"/Ar man in the maoft** They believed that the 
moon was the special residence of the kings and 
priests of Tokelau. The stars they believed to be 
the spirits of the departed. When the full moon 
hcgsoi to wane they supposed that it was being 
eaten by the inhabitants of the region. From the 
new moon until the full they considered that the 
food was growing again. An eclipse of the mooti 

T 
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was the [it to be some sudden calamity, de 
the fo ■ the departed kings, and occasioned spi 
concern ; and prayers and a meat-offering of grated 
cocoa-nut was immediately presented to their i 
god, Tui Tokelau, ti e evil. As the ech'pi 

passed off they /as all owing to thd 

prayers. 

At one time a cl i Feuku on the neigh- 

bouring island of > ruled the group. One 

of his subordinates, became rebellious and J 

was banished to Fak; ficre he gathered pattnl 

sans and raised war a[jainst Nukimonii. They 
fought ; many of Feuku's people were killed, and 
the case seemed hopeless. When preparing for 
another fight he asked his son to give up his body 
to be put to death, so as to get d/oo{/ sufficient with 
which to smear all the remaining people, so that the 
enemy, when they came and saw all laid down and 
smeared with blood, might pass over them and stop 
the fighting. It was the custom there in war that 
if any one was found lying down and with marks of 
blood on his tjody, he was not touched, but passed 
over, and not killed or beheaded as in Samoa. 

When the expected day for another battle came 
the son of the king Feuku, out of love to his father 
and the people, consented to be killed. His body 
was divided in two, and the blood smeared on all 
the people. All were much excited, and touched 
with this wonderful love of their king and his son. 
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After some speechifying they deterauned to show 
their love in return, and, when the enemy came» rise 
and fight to the death rather than seek life by lying 
down and showing the stains of blood This was 
done ; the war party came from Fakaofo ; Feuku's 
people stood up, fought bravely, defended their chief, 
and drove the enemy to sea and back to Fakaofa 

3. Manahiki, or Humphrey's Island. 
Lat. ID* 20' 5: Z4mg. i6i' 4' W. 

The following notes I had from a native of 
Manahiki : — He and other ten set out in heathen 
times to see and learn something of islands to the 
west of which they had heard. They left in a canoe 
with a small supply of cocoa-nuts and water in cocoa- 
nut shells. After being five weeks at sea they 
landed at Quiro's Island. The most of them went 
in a whaling vessel to the Tokelau group, but the 
man to whom I refer came to Samoa, and was for 
some time in our mission seminary. 

Of his countrymen he said they were all light 
brown Eastern Polynesians like himself. At the 
birth of a child only the woman and her mother 
were present. The umbilicus was .separated by a 
shell If a girl it might be strangled by the father, 
as he was afraid the child in after years might by 
bad conduct be a disgrace to the family. Twins 
were not infrequent, and they have known of four 
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at a birth. For ten days the woman was fed by 
another, and not allowed to handle food. 

At the marriage ceremony, which was in the 
house of the bridegroom, the priest took a cocoa- 
nut, opened a hole, handed it to the man to drink, 
who, after a sip or two, gave it to the woman and 
she also drank. The man's sister took a second 
cocoa-nut, opened a hole in it in the same way, and 
then threw it up to the supposed god above them, 
and prayed as the priest had just done before that 
the woman might be prolific. The young couple 
and the priest and the man's sister then walked, two 
and two, down to the sea-beach to purify themselves 
after the worship ; and this was done by simply 
touching the surface of the water. The sea was 
their usual laver of purification. Polygamy to the 
extent of four or five wives was common ; divorce, 
too, was tolerated and frequent. A widow went to 
the brother of her deceased husband and was treated 
as a wife. 

The sick were cared for, and there were native 
doctors who prescribed certain things, such as, for 
headache^ to drink the juice of the cocoa-nut and 
then stand on the head for a time. For an efnelic, 
cocoa-nut oil. For a fracture, draw and tie up with 
splints. For bleeding from a vein or artery, to tie 
up with the spongy kernel of an old cocoa-nut 

At death the body was wrapped up in a fine mat 
with the face exposed, and kept in the house seven 
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days. In wailing they beat and bled their foreheads 
by a small mallet, in which a projecting shark's 
tooth was inserted. The dead were usually buried, 
but chiefs and others much lamented were laid on a 
small raised platform over which a house was 
erected. All the way from the house to the grave 
there was a continued wailing. At the grave the 
priest prayed, called out the name of the person 
who had died, handed over to the corpse some scented 
oil, and said it had been made specially for him. 
In filling up the grave they put in first of all a 
quantity of small coral stones and told the dead 
man to cover himself well. With the body many 
things belonging to the departed were buried 
in the same grave — such as his canoe paddle, his 
axe, beads, etc. The chiefs were supposed to go to 
the heavens and send down lightning, thunder, and 
rain. The common people went to P5fafa, a place 
in the east, where there is much singing and enjoy- 
ment, but no food. They buried with the head to 
the east and the feet to the west. The bones of 
chiefs were distributed about, or stolen, and used as 
idols, before which they muttered a prayer when they 
took food. Dreams were occasioned by the spirit 
^oing to the places seen. Certain grounds were sup- 
|K)scd to be haunted by the spirits of the departed ; 
and such spots were known by a repulsive odour. 

House-building, mat-plaiting, fishing, and canoe 
work, by hollowing out logs of wood, were the 
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errrlrj-ri'erif cf the people: Their canoes, 
TTooce- b:Tlf, basir-Sw etc were neatly finished off 
bv fr.lsii se^ctfrr^ cf Dcarl-shelL The rat was the 
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In I S 5 c ie s:xtj"-5evezA king was reigning. He 
was high prfest as we", and, in civil affairs, had a 
ministrj" of rao of the heads of tribes. For stealing, 
private revenge, even to death, was allowed. The 
population was about iSco. and supposed to be 
increasing. A good deal of peace prevailed, but 
the>' did quarrel occasionally and use their clubs 
and spears. The body of an enemy they wrapped 
up in cocoa-nut leaves and buried. 

The Manahikians say they sprang from the 
Rarotongans, and give the following as their cos- 
mogony : — Three young men came, viz., Maui Mua, 
Maui Loto, and Maui Muli, in other words — Maui the 
first, the middle, and the last They had a sister 
called Sina, but she stayed at home. The three went 
to fish. Maui Mua went down and begged '• Sina 
of the deep rocks " to oblige them by causing their 
hook to catch hold of land. They then let down 
their lines, and the hook of Maui Muli fastened on 
to land which he pulled up. The water washed off 
and took away with it Maui Mua and Maui Loto. 
Maui Muli alone remained. Looking about he saw 
a round house made of sand, and, to his surprise, on 
looking in he found there 800 people — all gods 
from the depth of ocean. 
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After a time a canoe arrived from Rarotonga 
with a party headed by the chief Suku. He drove 
off Maui Muh', who flew up into the heavens, and 
was ever after worshipped as a god. As he flew up 
he separated the land by the spring of his feet, and 
hence the two separate islands of Manahiki and 
Lakahanga. After that Toa and his wife Tapairu 
came, and from them the place was peopled. They 
had four daughters, and wanted a son. Toa then 
lived with the daughters, and there were more 
daughters still, but at length the eldest had a son. 

Kvery three or four months they had special 
days for worship, when heaps of food were col- 
lected in the malac, or place of public assembly. 
The king stood up and turned his face to the house 
of the idol, and prayed for ordinary supplies of food, 
and life, and health. Then the king sat down, and 
one of the heads of families prayed also, sitting still 
on his mat. After the two prayers the food was 
divided and taken away. It was not eaten at the 
place of worship. The name of the idol at Mana- 
hiki, in one temple, was Ilikasora; in another, the 
idol was called Tupua Lenga, The idol at the 
neighbouring island, Lakahanga, was Lculu Lenga. 
Food was laid before these idols and left to roL 
When the constellation Pleiades was seen there was 
unusual joy all over the month, and expressed by 
singing, dancing, and blowing shell-trumpets. 

The heavens and the earth were supposed to 
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have been at one time united. Maui and other 
five heroes pushed up the heavens with sticks 
Then they took axes or adzes and hollowed concave 
the heavens. On this the wind sprung up, the 
clouds came, at night they saw the stars come out 
one by one, and these they supposed to be the 
spirits of those who had died and gone up there to 
shine, and hence their great number. Maui made 
the moon first, but it gave little light Then he 
made the sun, and ever since the moon has shone 
out brightly. 

3. NUKULAELAE, OR MiTCHELL GrOUP. 

Lat, 9° 18' S, Long. 170° 48' E, 

In this series of atolls there are sixteen islets, 
each having a distinct name. Fangana is the name 
of the one on which the settlement stands. Nuku- 
laelae is the name of another islet, and is used to 
designate the group. Near tradition traces the 
people to the island of Funafuti ; remote mythology 
says that Mauke, the first man, had his origin in a 
stone. Two gods, Fonolape and Moloti, were repre- 
sented by two stones. In times of sickness offerings 
of food, nuts, and pearl-shell were taken to the 
temple. Household gods were incarnate in certain 
birds and fishes, and, as in Samoa of old, no one 
dared to eat the incarnation of his god. Foeticide 
was very common to keep down the population ; 
but no child was put to death after it was born. 
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Stealing was punished by restoring double. Adultery 
and murder by sending off the culprit to sea alone 
in a canoe, there to die or take his chance of drifting 
to some other island. The soul, they thought, went 
to the heavens, but returned and frightened and 
caused death to the living. The dead were buried 
inside the house, and the family kept indoors and 
covered themselves up with leaf-girdles round the 
waist and shoulders for a week or two, as a sign of 
mourning. 

4. Funafi;ti, or Ellice Island. 
Lat. 8° 29' S, Long, 179® 21' E, 

Funa is the name of a chief, and Futi is the 
name of a banana. Why the two united formed 
the name of the island I could not ascertain. Funa- 
futi is one of thirty islets surrounding a Is^oon 
twelve miles in length. All the people reside there. 
Tradition says that the place was first inhabited by 
the porcupine fish, whose progeny became men and 
women. Another account traces the origin of the 
people to Samoa. It is said also that the islands 
were formed by a man who went about on the 
ocean with a basket of sand on his back, and wher- 
ever some ran out an island sprang up. 

Foilape was the principal god, and they had a 
stone at his temple. There was an altar also on 
which offerings of food were laid. At the order of 
the priest the altar was carried about the settlement^ 
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and, as the god was supposed to be on it, the people 
danced in front and all around to please him. 

The spirits of the departed hovered around the 
living, and were dreaded as occasioning disease 
Infanticide by drowning prevailed, so as to keep 
down the number in a family — it was not, however, 
enforced by law. Wars were rare, and principally 
to keep off invaders, such as the Tongans, who arc 
said to have come as far as this. The kingship 
alternated in four or five leading families, and when 
one king died, another was chosen by the family 
next in turn. The penalty for stealing was exile 
to one of the small islets, or driving off to sea. 

When I visited the group in 1876 I found that 
the Samoan native pastors on four of the islands 
were in the habit of corresponding by means of 
carrier frigate-birds. While I was in the pastor's 
house on Funafuti on a Sunday afternoon a bird 
arrived with a note from another pastor on Nuku- 
fetau, sixty miles distant. It was a foolscap 8vo. 
leaf, dated on the Friday, done up inside a light 
piece of reed, plugged with a bit of cloth, and 
attached to the wing of the bird. In former times 
the natives sent pearl-shell fish-hooks by frigate 
birds from island to island. I observed that they 
had them as pets on perches at a number of islands 
in this " EUice " group, fed them on fish, and when 
there was a favourable wind the creatures had an 
instinctive curiosity to go and visit another island, 
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where on looking down they saw a perch, and hence 
our Samoan pastors, when they were located there, 
found an ocean postal service all ready to their hand I 

5. Vaitupu, or Tracey Island. 
Lat f z^' S. Lang. 178* 46' E. 

Vaitupu is a single island, and has two small 
salt-water lagoons in the centre. The people trace 
their origin to Samoa, and have some curious frag- 
ments in cosmogony, etc They say that the heavens 
and the surface of the coral rocks were at one time 
united. Vapour from the rocks caused the heavens 
to ascend. From the same vapour man was formed, 
and from the sweat of the man came the woman. 
They had three sons, two of whom distinguished 
themselves by raising the heavens higher. The 
one went to the north and pushed up as far as his 
arms could reach. The other went to the south 
and did the same, but, being a shorter man, he had 
to get up on a hillock to raise them higher and level 
with the north side. 

Teatamaofa was the king of heaven. Four gods 
ruled the earth, viz. — Moumousia, Tapufatu, Terupc, 
and Moekilaipuka. It was the special business of 
.Moumousia to watch and kill the thieves. At death 
these four tried to keep the soul with tlicm on earth, 
but, if persuasion failed, they sent them to the 
heavens. The gods s]x>kc throuj;h certain priests. 
When the priest became " red," by which they meant 
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flushed and excited, it was a sign that the god had 
somethine to sav. 

An eclipse was the sign of death, or of a ship 
cxxning. \\*hen Mercur>* n-as visible they had a 
feast in honour of the gods. They say that there 
is a little bov called Terete in the moon. In a fit 
of cr^-ing his parents took him to look at the rising 
moon. He i!i-as quiet directly. They concluded 
that he \iished to go there, and so his father went 
off with him one morning in a canoe and handed 
him in as the moon was rising. 

Infanticide was ordered by law; only two children 
were allowed to a family, as they were afraid of a 
scarcit\' of food. The dead were buried inside the 
houses, and in the grave they deposited with the 
body pearl-shell fish-hooks, necklaces, and other 
ornaments. 

6. NUKUFETAU, OR De PeYSTER'S IsLAND. 

Lat. f 51' S, Long. 178** 35' E. 

Another ver}^ pretty many-sided lagoon, g^ood 
entrance, anchorage for any number of ships, and 
the reef all round beautified by thirty-seven islets, 
every one of which has a name, and waving with 
cocoa-nut palms. One of them, Sakuru, seems to 
have been uplifted ten or twelve feet. Nukufetau 
is the name of the island on which the settlement 
is built. 

The appearance of the people, their names, dia- 
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Iccts, traditions, etc., point to Samoa as the principal 
source of their origin. They too have the story of 
the heavens resting on the earth* The fish had a 
meeting to devise some plan of raising the heavens, 
but failed, when the sea eel, or serpent, offered his 
services and did the business. 

Foilape and Tevae were their principal gods. 
The latter went about at night in the form of a man. 
He had a temple but no image. A box was sus- 
pended from the roof of the building, and in this 
was laid up all sorts of native and foreign articles 
which had been presented to the god. Occasionally, 
after a death for instance, the people assembled, and 
in honour of the god paraded about the settlement, 
carrying shoulder high the box containing his trea- 
sures. Any rare beads or other fancy articles from 
a ship were presented. If concealed, the god knew 
it, he was omniscient, and brought death on the 
culprit. Drink -offerings of the juice of the cocoa- 
nut were poured out, and prayers for safety were 
presented before a travelling party to another island 
started in their canoe. 

Mousehold gods were incarnate in the fishes, 
and a disease- making god was seen in the water- 
spout. If it came in the direction of a certain 
house, some one died there if the family did not 
make haste to the priest with prayers and offerings. 
They say that fire was discovered by seeing smoke 
rise from the friction of two crossed branches of Ql 
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tree shaken by the wind. The penalty for stealing 
and murder was to send off the culprit to sea in a 
canoe with holes bored in it Tattooing of the 
women as well as the men prevailed. The ears 
were pierced, and in the one the hole was an inch 
in diameter, to admit of some scented leaves which 
answered the double purpose of ear ornaments and 
perfumery. 

Infanticide here also was the law of the land. 
Only one was allowed to a family. Under special 
circumstances, and by paying a fine, a second mig^t 
be allowed to live. The child was put to death 
either by drowning or burying alive. The dead 
were wrapped up in mats and buried. A stone was 
raised at the head of the grave, and a human head 
carved on it. Their hades they called Tia^ and 
supposed it to be away right under the ground 
where the body was buried. The heavens, houses, 
trees, etc., were supposed to be there. Family or 
clan divisions were kept up there. A man at death 
went to his own particular family, and a woman to 
hers. 

The natives of this island have a story of an 
invasion from another island long ago. They fought, 
many were killed, the son of the invading king was 
taken, and the rest were driven off. It was decided 
that this young man was to be killed and cooked. 
While the oven was being heated he asked the king 
to let him loose for a little before he was killed that 
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he might entertain them with some of his island 
dances. This was i^^reed ta He was loosed, and 
the people crowded round the house to look at the 
stranger's dance. He leaped very high, and his 
head struck against the ridge pole of the house. 
He said he had yet another dance he wished to 
show them but the house was too low. Could they 
not let him have a lai^r house in which to perform? 
OflT they all went to the largest house in the place, 
tmt still it was too low, and he pleaded to be allowed 
to dance outside, and to be surrounded still and 
guarded by the crowd. Then they all went outside. 
He danced and leaped amazingly high, and after a 
time put the climax to their wonder, by a grand 
leap which finished ofT by his flying away out of 
sight, and ofT in the direction of his own island 
home! He lighted from a tree right before his 
mother, who was weeding in front of the house and 
mourning the loss of her beloved son ! 

7. NiUTAO, OR Spieden Island. 
iMt C'' 8' S. Long, l^f 22 E. 

This atoll is about three and a half miles in 
circumference, and has two small lagoons. It is 
said to have had its origin with other islands in two 
ladies, the one called Pai and the other Vau. They 
came from the Gilbert Islands with a basket of 
earth, and wherever they threw it about the islands 
sprang up. Other traditions say that the people casein 
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from Samoa in two canoes which were drifted thither. 
The one went to Vaitupu, and the other to Niutaa 
Kulu was the principal god, and at the evening 
meal was prayed to for rain, cocoa-nuts, fish, freedom 
from disease, etc Offerings to Kulu were eaten 
only by the priest, or by any stranger to whom he 
might hand a share. No fire was kindled at nigfat, 
lest it should prevent the gods from coming in a 
shadowy form with a message. No cannibalism. 
The dead buried, and the soul supposed to go to 
the heavens. An eclipse was supposed to be the 
gods eating the sun or moon, but again relenting. 

8. Nanumanga, or Hudson's Island. 
Lat 6** 19' S, Long. 176** 24' E. 

Tradition asserts that the natives of this island 
came from Samoa in the canoe of Lapi and LafaL 
The story is told here also of the union of the 
heavens and the earth, and of their separation, and 
the elevation of the former b}' the sea-serpent A 
deluge is described also, and the serpent caused the 
waters to pass away. The serpent as the woman 
and the earth as the man united, and their progeny 
was the race of men. The first man was called 
Foelangi, and the first woman Telahi. 

The soul after death went to the heavens, but 
came at a call to the place where the skull was, 
drove away disease, and spake through the living. 
The head of the parent was taken up on the third 
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day after burial, and the skull cleaned by the teeth 
of the children. It was a disgrace and a byword if 
they refused to do so. The hair was cut short as a 
sign of mourning, and the bereaved went and lived 
in the bush for a week. If a family exceeded that 
time in seclusion they were fined by the chiefs in a 
given number of cocoa-nuts, and the mourners de- 
liberately remained away sometimes till they were 
fined, that they might thereby show their love to 
the dead child, or husband, or wife. 

The moon was first made, but it did not give 
suflFicient light. Then the gods made the sun for 
the day, and kept the moon for the night They 
made the stars also. An eclipse of the sun was its 
death ; but on the people praying to the gods it 
was brought to life again. The waning moon, also, 
was its gradual death, and the new moon came in 
answer to prayer. 

Foclangi and Maumau were the principal gods. 
They had each a temple ; and under the altars, on 
which were laid out in rows the skulls of departed 
chiefs and fxioplc, were suspended oflTcrings of pearl- 
shell and other valuables. Foclangi had an unchis- 
eled block of stone to represent him — something like 
a six feet hij;h gravestone. The household gods were 
incarnate in the fish. OfTerings of food were taken 
to the temples, that the gods might first partake 
before any one else ate anything. While visiting 
one of these temples I saw a number of frcsh-^VMcVyA 

U 
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and husked cocoa-nuts laid down, one before each 
skull. After a time the nuts were taken away and 
eaten by the family who laid them there. Clubs and 
{jreat double-edged wooden swords, fifteen feet long, 
and edged with sharks' teeth, were kept in the larger 
temples for display on festive occasions in honour of 
the gods, and taken occasionally to the rocks at the 
landing-place to flourish about and frighten away any 
party from a ship or from another island attempting 
to land, until at least special permission from the 
gods had been asked. 

In their own way the Nanumangans were intensely 
religious — more so, I think, than any natives I have 
met with, or heard of, in these seas. Hardly any- 
thing could be done without first making it known 
to the gods and begging a blessing, protection, or 
whatever the case might require. The infant, only 
a few seconds old, and before miything could be done 
to it, was hurried to the temple, that its first breath- 
ing might be in the presence of the god, and his 
blessing invoked on the very first essentials of in- 
fantile life. Even the killing of a pig had to be 
done in the temple, and the blessing of the god asked 
before it could be cooked or eaten. Children were 
betrothed when young, and united in after years. 
The penalty for stealing was death by sending off to 
sea in a canoe. A stranger thief, however, was not 
punished. The Nanumangans were Freclotfeites, or, 
as a native said, " lived like the pigs.*' 
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The government consisted of a king and five 
who formed a council with him. For all important 
business other thirteen heads of families united with 
them. As a further means of peace and order the 
people arranged themselves into three divisions — ^the 
aged, the middle-aged, and the young. When any 
in a division quarrelled those of the other two 
divisions stepped in, separated and led away the 
disputants, and kept them apart until they promised 
to live in peace. By this scheme quarrels seldom 
lasted more than a day or two. 

9. Nanumea, or St. .•\uc;ustine Island. 
-^^« 5* 39 S. Lon^, 176** 13' JE". 

This island is about forty miles from Nanumanga, 
and, being so near, they communicate with each other 
by fire signals, or cocoa-nut leaf torches fastened to 
the upper branches of trees. There are three islets 
here, of which the largest is Nanumea. 

The principal gods were Maumau, Laukiti, Folaha, 
and Tclahi. Each had a temple and priests. At 
the temple of Maumau there stood a nine feet high 
coral sandstone slab from the beach. Strangers from 
ships or other islands were not allowed to communi- 
cate with the people until they all, or a few as repre- 
sentatives of the rest, had been taken to each of the 
four temples, and prayers offered that the god would 
exert his power and drive away any disease or 
treachery which these strangers might have bvo^\^j^^. 
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with them. Meat-oiTeringrs were also laid on the 
altars, accompanied by songs and dances in honour 
of the god- While these ceremonies were going on 
all the population, except the priests and their 
attendants, kept out of sight 

Foeticide and infanticide were common to keep 
down the population. When the latter was determined 
on the confinement took place in the sea. Remote 
tradition hints at Chinese teleology by saying that 
the heavens and the earth united in marriage, and 
that the product of the union was the race of man, 
The sea-serpent stood erect and pushed up the 
heavens. The sun was the one eye of Laukiti and 
the moon the other. Six men were needed daily to 
help the sun in his course. Two to help him up, 
two to take him to the zenith, and two to help him 
down in the west. It was the same with the moon. 
A little boy called Tapirinoko cried to go to the sun. 
His father took him in a canoe to the sun as it was 
rising, but the boy shrunk back — it was too hot, 
He then cried to go to the moon, and he was taken 
there ; but that was too cold again. The moon, 
however, persuaded him to stay, and he is there still. 

The souls of the departed, " if good," went to a 
land of brightness and clear water in the heavens, 
but " if bad," they were sent to mud and darkness. 
I thought when I was told this that I had found an 
instance of moral distinctions, but the answer to my 
next question informed me that the goodfiess meant 
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one whose friends had given a grand fiineral feast* 
and badness a person whose stingy friends provided 
nothing at alL Festivities such as those in 1 875 
over the death of the daughter of the Khedive of 
Egypt would have passed the soul at once into a 
Nanumean paradise. 

The people here are remarkably like the Samoans, 
from which their traditions say they sprung. So 
closely do the dialects approximate that Samoan 
native pastors can speak to the people at once. The 
entire Old and New Testaments, together with all 
the religious and educational literature in the Samoan 
dialect, have been introduced to Nanumea, and indeed 
to ail the other islands of the EUice and Tokelau 
groups to which we have just referred. 

10. Tamana, or Rotch Island. 
Lot. 2** 30' S. Long. 176* 7' ^' 

Tamana is a small coral island about three miles 
long, and uplifted perhaps about ten feet The people 
trace their origin to Samoa, but speak the dialect of 
the Gilbert Islanders, and are classed with them. 
They have the story of the heavens resting on the 
earth, and of the separation and elevation by a man 
called Liki. They tell also of two trees which once 
grew in Samoa, and when they fell the one reached 
to where Peru is and became an island, and the top 
of the other formed Tarawa, another island of the 
Gilbert Group. Tamana itself is a piece oC V^sA 
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itc. Xza£ bnsc cS from Panapa 



'Ocsan U'..z=jZ i=»£ dsccsc^: 'wbec it now is. At 
<?TgTr ^x §cd M^sii ts 2 psjsdise in die ncstern 
hr/rzod csljtd MarfiL As soco as life vas extinct 
:n ary n::'e:nber cf a fsr— "Iv tbs IfvErg cast lots about 
the sTifrrs destfr.v. as brvs rlav at * odds and evens." 
If the £=iall pebbles used turtsed out "odds," then 
the soul at the hzzizcn was crushed between two 
great stones ar.c blotted cut cf existence : if "* evens," 
the soul passed on to Mane, where there was plenty 
of food and fine streams^ The d>-ing were urgent in 



begging thc^se around them to see and make the 
Tapunea, or pessomancy. to go all right, and so 
secure an entrance to the Mane paradise. 

II. Arorae, or Hurd Island. 
La/. 2" 36' S, Long, 177** ^. 

Arorae is a single coral island four miles long, 
with a small lagoon of salt water in the centre. 
Here again Samoa is spoken of as the cradle of the 
race. Their dialect, however, is totally different, and 
akin to that spoken all through the Gilbert Group 
Tapuariki was the great god. In his temple there lay 
a great clam shell, thirty inches by eighteen, filled with 
water. All who brought offerings and came to pray 
dipped their hands before sitting down, in token of 
their desire, on account of these offerings, to be con- 
sidered clean and free from sickness or other expres- 
sions of the wrath of Tapuariki. In their houses they 
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had sacred siacis or small pillars of wood| four or five 
feet high, as the representatives of household gods, 
and on these they poured oil and laid before them 
oflerings of cocoa-nuts and fish. For a priest to 
whistle in the night was a sign of inspiration ; and 
when they asked what the god wanted there would 
be a demand for food, land with cocoa-nut trees on 
it, or something else, according to the caprice^ cunning, 
and cupidity of the priest 

There was no king, but the heads of families met 
and ruled The penalty for murder, theft, incest, and 
adultery was strangulation, and the body thrown into 
the sea. The dead were kept three days above 
ground, and even then only partially buried, until 
the head separated from the body. The skulls were 
prcscr\'ed by the family as household gods. In ad- 
dition to ofTerings of food to each skull, tobacco 
smoke was pufTed into its mouth. 

Young women were carefully secluded. In 
choosing a husband the lady sat in the lower room 
of the house, and over her head were let down 
through the chinks of the floor of the upper room 
two or three cocoa-nut leaflets, the ends of which 
were held by her lovers. She pulled at one, and 
asked whose it was. If the reply was not in the 
voice of the young man she wished to have, she left 
it and pulled at another leaf, and another, until she 
found him, and then pulled it right down. The 
happy man whose leaf she pulled down sat stiU viVwxVr. 
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the others slunk away. The yoang couple dien 
retired to their respective hocnes and prepared for a 
day of feasting, which was to be the marriage day as 
well. The ceremony of the imioa was performed by 
the father of either party. The two bowed their 
heads before him. He took hold of their hair with 
the one hand, and with the other poured out upoo 
them a purifying libation of the juice of the cocoa- 
nut palm. 

I 2. N IKUNAU, OF THE GILBERT GrOUP. 

LaL I* i6' ^ Long. 176'' 29' E. 

This island is eight miles long, with ^-ater in the 
centre during wet weather. Tapuariki was the great 
gfxl here, and was supposed to come in the thunder. 
They had other gods and goddesses, and, as was 
common in this group, had sandstone slabs or pillars 
set up here and there among the houses. Before 
these shrines offerings of food were laid during the 
day, which the priests took away stealthily by night 
and made the credulous believe that gods and not 
mortals had done it If the stone slab represented 
a goddess it was not placed erect, but laid down on 
the ground. Being a lady they thought it would be 
cruel to make her stand so long. A lesson this 
from heathen Nikunau to a certain class of civilised 
shopkeepers. 

Man was supposed to have been developed from 
the fish of the sea. They say that in the beginning 
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there was universal darkness, and that the heavens 
were down and resting on the earth until raised by 
two brothers, Naleau and LakL They had a third 
brother, whose right eye was plucked out and thrown 
up into the heavens and became the sun ; the other 
was thrown up and became the moon. The soul 
after death roamed the earth. Death was the 
punishment for stealing. The fermented juice drawn 
from the pod of the cocoa-nut palm was much used 
here, and at other islands of this groupi It is a 
maddening intoxicant, and led to constant quarrel- 
ling and war. 

13. Peru, of the Gilbert Group. 
Lat i^ 18'^ Long. 176* jB. 

This island is ten miles long with a lagoon at the 
west side, but no other islet on the western reef. 
The people say their ancestors came from Samoa ; 
and in proof of this have a number of Samoan 
names of persons and places, such as Tangaloa, 
Apolima, Manono, etc. Remoter stories say the god 
Naleu separated the heavens from the earth, and 
raised the former by means of long poles. The 
souls of the departed went to the heavens. Fire 
was procured from Tangaloa of the heavens by an 
old lady, and put in a tree. She told the people to 
bring it out by friction, and ever since they have had 
cooked food. In their drunken quarrels they hacked 
each other frightfully with wooden knives and sabt^f^^ 
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.t t'- I*2.T* bm =. s=.ill b:l- r: frc=t for her 
to -y% V-* ri:a.d '^rfirt h-er. Arj "-•.r, cbserving her 
orr.rr.g al'-'j -sar^clf g^: cct r: the way till she 
',,^\'/vL Ar.v ce-rjcLdon fr:z: tbe riL-e wodd lead to 
j'Huousv ar.d :t5 r€%-er.ger*;. ccnsequencesL 

A '^y^tem of salt --water nsh- pools was comnKHi, 
hnd is .v> still on this island. In a walk of four or 
five miles one morning I counted as I passed along 
the beach road fifty of them, fom- feet by twenty 
and larger. Spare fish after a good take, and litde 
ones from the beach, are thrown in, — thrive well on 
the mud, and so every family can easily procure a 
fresh fish when wanted. 

On giving up heathenism a number of large 
temples were burned, leaving the stone pillars stand- 
ing on which the roof rested. These upright stones, 
four or five feet high, and from ten to twenty in 
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number, according to the size of the house, reminded 
me first of a burying-ground, and then of pniidical 
times. Beams were laid horizontally along the top 
of the pillars, and from these beams the rafters ran 
up towards one, two, or three centre posts, supporting 
the ridge pole. Whatever may be the solution of 
the antiquarian problem at Stonehenge, these relics 
on Peru arc simply the lower stone pillars of ancient 
temples for heathen worship, night-dances, and other 
gatherings. 

14. Onoatoa, or Fran'cis Island. 
Lai, 1° 56' S, Long, 175** 44' E. 

The islets of Onoatoa running along the east side 
of the lagoon arc seven in number, each has a 
particular name, and Onoatoa embraces the whole. 
Tapuariki and Nalcau, were among the principal gods. 
Here they had large stone pillared temples such as 
I have described under Peru. Close by the temple 
there was a seven feet long beach sandstone slab 
erected, before which ofTcrings were laid as the 
|X!opIe united for prayer. They .say that of old the 
heavens and earth were united. Nalcau in walking 
about on the flat heavens heard stones rumbling 
below. He made an ojxrning and went down, got 
the sea-serpent to stand erect and push up the 
heavens, and after that the stones Ix-came men. 

After death the soul roamed the earth. An 
eclipse was the sun or the moon Kcttin^ ^ V^c^Natv^. 
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Thieves were killed and their bodies eaten — only in 
such cases was there cannibalism. The skulls of the 
departed were preserved and hung up in the houses 
On the death of a child it remained unburied until 
some aged person died to keep it company in the 
grave. 

15. Nui, OR Netherland Island. 
Lot. f 15' S. Long. 17 f i E, 

This is a group of nine islets fringing a long oval 
salt-water lagoon. It is really in the Ellice group, 
but it is populated by a people who speak the dialect 
of the Gilbert Islands. Nui is the name of the 
island seen farthest off, and is the name as well of 
the whole group. Tradition says that a party, tired 
of war in the Gilbert Group, came here ten genera- 
tions ago, and that they, with some Nanumea people, 
united, and from them has sprung the present 
population. 

Here again we have the story of the serpent 
separating the heavens from the earth and raising 
the former, while those on earth clapped their hands, 
and called out : " Lift up still — high — higher." 
The body of the serpent was cut in fragments and 
became the surrounding islands, while the drops of 
its blood were turned into stars. The sun was the 
right eye of Pakauneku, and the moon the left 
The god Aulialia made earth models of a man and 
a woman, and on raising them up they became alive. 
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He called the man Tepapa and the woman Tetata. 
The souls of the honest, kind» and gentle went and 
lived in light in heaven. The thief, the cruel, and 
the ill-tongued, went to a prison of darkness under 
the earth. The skulls of their ancestors were trea- 
sured as gods, one for a family ; and other household 
gods were seen in the fish, birds, etc Oblong stones 
were set up as shrines. One child was allowed to a 
family. After a time a law was passed permitting 
two to live. 

There is a story told of a Nui man who contrived 
to fly. His wife was taken away by a chief to a 
distant island, and in his cogitations as to how he 
could recover his treasure he determined to make 
to himself wings like the frigate bird. He gathered 
a lot of feathers, pierced his body and stuck them in. 
He tried to fly, but in vain. He collected more 
feathers, enlarged the wings, and at length succeeded. 
I le flew to the island — saw there a crowd of people, 
and, as he drop[x:d down among them, they all fled 
except his wife, who stood still in a place by herself 
This was just what he wanted. He picked her up 
and flew back with her to their home on Nui. 

There is a story here also of a battle between the 
great and the small fishes. The large fish outside 
the reef, such as the porpoise, the shark, and the 
sword-fish, and the small ones near the shore, such 
as the manoo, the porcupine- fish, and the small 
poisonous su'e, Tetrodon. A man called Pakeva. vs^^ 
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the king of the large fish, and Tapakea was king 
of the small ones. They all had a meeting. It was 
given to the small fish to choose who they should 
fight with. Mano'o said he wished to fight with the 
porpoise. The porcupine -fish wished to fight with 
the shark, and the su'e said he would tackle with the 
sword-fish. The large fish ranged themselves in the 
deep water, and the small ones took up their position 
near the shore. 

The porpoise came forward first and challenged 
in derision and with abusive language his insignifi- 
cant rival. Up started the mano'o and leaped right 
into his nostril. The porpoise was upset and dis- 
tressed by the unbearable wriggling of the mano'o, 
turned over, and acknowledged defeat On this the 
mano'o came out and leaped high out of the water 
as a sign of victory. King Tapakea praised mano'o 
for bravery, and called out to the onlookers on the 
beach to mark mano'o as victorious. This viarking 
was done by setting up a cocoa-nut leaf, and tying 
a knot on the top of it. Tying a number of knots 
on a piece of cord was also a common way of 
noting and remembering things, in the absence of a 
written language, among these South Sea Islanders. 

The shark next came forward, and gaped and 
looked about for his small enemy. The porcupine 
fish leaped into his mouth, cleared the serrated jaws, 
expanded its prickles, and stuck fast in the shark's 
throat. The shark tumbled about distressed and 
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defeated ; and again Tapakea called out to mark 
and declare the porcupine fish as the hero. 

Next and finally came forward the dreaded 
sword-fish. Little su'e flew at him, leaped into his 
mouth, down his throat, and there the poison took 
effect, and the result was speedy death. For the 
third time king Tapakea called out to those on 
shore to mark the su'e as the conqueror of the sword- 
fish, and to declare the battle won by his people. 

The agreement at the outset was, that if the 
small fish were beaten, they were to provide a feast 
of flowers for the large ones. But if the large fish 
were beaten, they were to bring their teeth as an 
offering to the small ones. And hence the reason 
why the mano'o, the porcupine-fish, and the su'e, 
have such a large supply of teeth 

The islands to which I have just referred, from 

lat. I" to 11° south of the equator, and from 170** 

west to 176° cast longitude, form a section of the 

great tropical coral belt which encircles the earth. 

The triangular and many-sided shape of most of the 

lagoons, together with their great extent and depth 

of reef, sup|X)rt perhaps the subsidence rather than the 

crater theory ; and Dr. Dana has much in his favour 

in regarding these lovely islets as monuments erected 

over departed lands. Mr. Murray, however, of the 

Challenger expedition, is inclined to plant his coral on 

submarine volcanoes or other subaqueous elevations 

produced by the disintegrations of volcanic islands. 
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At each of these low coral islets I have inquired 
about earthquakes, and have been told that no such 
oscillations were ever known there. This seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that they have no word in 
their dialects to designate an earthquake. 

16. Niu£, OR Savage Island. 
Lat 19** S. Long. 170** W. 

This is an uplifted coral island, 300 feet above 
the level of the sea, about forty miles in circum- 
ference, and populated by 5000 light copper-coloured 
natives very like the Samoans. Their dialect is a 
compound of Samoan and Tongan. Their traditions 
trace their origin to Huanaki and Fao, two men 
who swam from Tonga. They found the island 
just above the surface, and washed by the ocean. 
They got up on it, stamped with the foot, up it rose, 
the water ran off, and the dry land appeared. They 
stamped again, and up sprang the grass, trees, and 
other vegetation. Then they caused a man and a 
woman to grow from the ti plant, and from these 
sprang the race of man ! Polygamy prevailed. The 
women were kindly treated. Care was taken of the 
children, with the exception of the illegitimate, who 
were a disgrace to the family, and thrown into the 
sea, or the bush, as soon as born. When I was 
there in 1845 they had no king. Of old they had 
kings, but as they were the high priests as well, and 
were supposed to cause the food to grow, the people 
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got angry with them in times of scarcity, and killed 
them ; and as one after another was killed, the end 
of it was that no one wished to be king. In war 
and other matters the heads of families formed the 
deliberative assembly or government for the time 
being. They were constantly at war with each 
other. Stalactite stones, rounded like a cannon-ball, 
for throwing with the hand, clubs, and spears, were 
their weapons. In encouraging each other, on going 
to battle, they said, " Well, if we die, we shall not 
have to die over again. It is only the death we 
should have to die some other day." Suicide was 
common. In a fit of anger they jumped from the 
rocks into the ocean and were seen no more. The 
houses were round low huts. Yams, taro, bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, and fish were the staff of life. They 
had no quadrupeds. They were all teetotallers^ and 
did not, like the most of their neighbouring islanders, 
drink the intoxicating kava. Nor were they canni- 
bals. They had a traditionary dread of Tongans as 
** men-eaters." The women had a decent girdle of 
leaves. The men wore the viaro, which was a belt 
and strip of native cloth, hardly an advance on 
nudity. They had wooden flutes as musical instru- 
ments, they were single and double, resembling 
those of the ancient Egyptians, only shorter, and 
were blown with the nostrils. 

Natives of other islands who were drifted there 
in distress, whether from Tonga or Samoa or else- 

X 
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where, were invariably killed. Any of their own 
people who went away in a ship and came back 
were killed. This was occasioned by a dread of 
disease. For years after they began to venture out 
to ships they would not immediately use anything 
obtained, but hung it up in quarantine for weeks in 
the bush. 

The Savage Islanders worshipped the spirits of 
their ancestors. They say that a long time j^ 
they paid religious homage to an image which had 
legs like a man, but in the time of a great epidemic, 
and thinking the sickness was caused by the idol, 
they broke it in pieces and threw it away. They 
disposed of the dead by setting them adrift out to 
sea in a canoe, or by laying the body on a pile of 
stones in the bush, and covering it over with cocoa- 
nut leaves. After a time the bones were gathered 
and deposited in family caves or vaults. All the 
plantations, cocoa-nut trees, and other fruit trees of 
a person who died, were destroyed and thrown into 
the sea that they might go with him to the world of 
spirits. The women singed off the hair of their 
heads, as a token of mourning, on the death of their 
husbands. They had a subterranean region, called 
Maui, for the spirits of the departed, but their 
favourite place was the land of Sina in the skies. 
They said there was no night there, but the per- 
petual light of day. 
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17. Tana, of the New Hebrides. 
Lat. 19* 20' ^ l^nf^' 169** 20' E, 

This is a volcanic island, nearly circular, stretches 
from east to west forty miles, and from north to 
south thirty -five. There is a high mountain in the 
centre covered with v^etation to the top, and all 
over the island there is a variety of hill and dale. 
It has also an inland fresh-water lake, and a volcano 
in active operation. There is at the present day 
an eruption every five, seven, or ten minutes, very 
much as described by Captain Cook in 1774. The 
regularity of these eruptions, answering the purpose 
of a light-house, is supposed to be occasioned by a 
steady in-flow of water from the lake, through a 
crevice at the base of the volcano on the west side. 

The {K>pulation of the island cannot, I think, be 
less than ten or twelve thousand. They are under 
the middle stature. There arc some fine exceptions, 
but that is the rule. Their colour is exactly that of 
an old copjxrr coin. You sec some of them as black 
as the New Hollanders, but it is occasioned by 
dyeing their b<xlics a few shades darker than the 
natural colour. They have less of the negro cast of 
countenance than some of the other Papuan tribes 
we have met with, and if they would only wash the 
paint off their fiices, and look like men, you might 
pick out from among them a company of good- 
looking fellows. We often said to each other, there 
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is So-and-so, the very image of some old friend or 
fellow-student 

Red is the favourite colour of paint for the face. 
It is a red earth, which they get principally firom 
the neighbouring islands of Aneiteum and Eromanga. 
They first oil the face, and then daub on the diy 
powder with the thumb. Some of the chiefs show 
their rank by an extra coat of the pigment, and 
have it plastered on as thick as clay. Black is the 
sign of mourning. This they manage with oil and 
pounded charcoal. Some make their faces glisten 
like the work of a shoe-black. Others seem as if 
they had first oiled their faces and then dipped 
them into a bag of soot 

Their hair is frizzled, and often of a light brown 
colour rather than black. The women wear it 
short, but have it all laid out in a forest of little 
erect curls about an inch and a half long. There is 
something quite unusual in the way in which the 
men do up their hair. They wear it twelve and 
eighteen inches long, and have it divided into some 
six or seven hundred little locks or tresses. Begin- 
ning at the roots, every one of these is carefully 
wound round by the thin rind of a creeping plant, 
giving it the appearance of a piece of twine. The 
ends are left exposed for about two inches, and oiled 
and curled. This curious collection of six hundred 
locks of hair is thrown back off the forehead, and 
hangs down behind. The little curled ends are all 
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of equal length, and form a semicircle of curls from 
car to ear, or from shoulder to shoulder. Viewed 
at a distance, you imagine that the man has got 
some strange wig on, made of whip-cords, in some 
instances coloured black, and in others red ; but, on 
closer inspection, you find that it is his natural hair 
done up as I have just described I had the curi- 
osity, one day, to count the exact number of these 
little locks of hair on a young man's head, and 
found that they were close upon sevepi hufidred. 
The labour in keeping all these in order is immense, 
and the only utility of the thing seems to be, that it 
forms a good thick pad of cords for protecting the 
head from the rays of the sun. With the exception 
of the adjacent islands of Anciteum, Niua, and 
Futuna, I have not seen or heard of anything like 
this in any other part of the Pacific. It reminds 
one of the Egyptian Gallery in the British Museum, 
and strikingly compares with the illustrations in 
recent works on Nineveh. Those twisted beards, 
also, hanging down in lots of little curls, two or 
three inches below the chin, which are to be seen in 
engravings from the Assyrian sculptures, arc precisely 
what is to be seen at the present day at Tana, and 
especially among the priesthood at Kasurumene, 
near the Volcano Valley. I have now open before 
me page 403 of the sixth volume of Kitto's Bible 
Illustrations. If you imagine the priest there, minus 
his fine garments, and with nothing in his hands but 
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a long wooden spear and a club, and the addition of 
a little red paint to his cheeks and forehead, }rou 
have a good idea of some of the Tana chiefs at the 
present day. This singular custom is worthy of 
being specially noticed and noted. Dr. Livingstone 
found something like it in the interior of Africa. 
Speaking of the Banyai, he says : " As they draw 
out their hair into small cords, a foot in length, and 
entwine the inner bark of a certain tree round each 
separate cord, and dye the substance of a reddish 
colour, many of them put me in mind of the ancient 
Egyptians/' — {Travels in South Africa^ p. 624.) 

The Tanese pierce the septum of the nose, and 
insert a small piece of wood or reed horizontally, but 
not so as to project beyond either nostril. 

They are fond of ear-rings also, but not of the 
usual tiny trinket description. They must have a 
great tortoise-shell article, half an inch wide, and t^'o, 
three, or four inches in diameter. Nor are they 
content with one of these dangling on each side ; 
they have half a dozen of them sometimes, of various 
sizes, in one ear. The weight of such things enlai^es 
the apertures fearfully : a child's hand might pass 
through some of them. 

They do not tattoo ; cutting or burning some 
rude device of a leaf or a fish on the breast, or upper 
part of the arm, are other modes of ornament 

The women are pretty well covered with their 
long girdles, hanging down below the knee. They 
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wear them occasionally also over the shoulders. 
They are made from the rolled and dried fibre of the 
banana stalk, are very soft, and at first sight look like 
hemp. 

But, alas for the men. They make a little bit of 
matting or rag of any kind suffice. With this they 
form an ugly-looking oblong bundle, the receptacle 
as well of anything small which happens to come in 
the way — ^such as beads, fish-hooks, or tobacca 
The whole is tied tightly together, by several turns 
of hair-cord, and one end pulled up through the belt 
in front They strut about in this disgusting costume, 
and criticise the Eromangans and others as if they 
thought their own a:sthctics of dress were of the 
highest order. 

They wear some ornament round the neck. 
Ikrads are in repute, and the larger the better. But 
there is nothing of which a chief is fonder for a neck- 
lace than three large whale's teeth, on three separate 
strings, and dangling horizontally on his breast. 
They often tack on to the necklace a few locks of 
the hair of a deceased relative. 

Armlets are also common. They are made of 
the cocoa-nut shell, in sections of half an inch wide, 
and rudely carved. They wear one, two, three, and 
sometimes half a dozen of these on either arm, close 
above the elbow, and from them they suspend their 
spear-thrower and sling. 

Their weapons are clubs, bows and arrows^ aud 
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spears. They sling a stone, throw a spear, and shoot an 
arrow, with great precision. They are also expert at 
throwing a stone called a kawas, which you often see in 
their hands. It is about the length of an ordinary count- 
ing-house ruler, only twice as thick, and that they throw 
with deadly precision when their victim is within twenty 
yards of them. The men go about armed. When at 
work in their plantations their arms are never out of 
sight, and at night they sleep within reach of their 
club. Even the little boys must have their tiny clubs, 
and spears, and bows and arrows, and always go 
about ready for a quarrel. 

The Pandean pipe, with seven or eight reed pipes, 
varying in length, is used at Tana and other parts of 
the New Hebrides. 

At the first glance one concludes that the Tanese 
must live in a state of perpetual war. This is actually 
the case. Among the heathen tribes war is the rule, 
peace the exception. They were fighting during five 
out of the seven months I lived among them in 1841, 
and I should think that is a fair average of the way 
in which they have lived from time immemorial. There 
is ample proof there that war is the enemy of civilisa- 
tion and the element of savage life. We were never 
able to extend our journeys above four miles from 
our dwelling at Port Resolution. At such distances 
we came to boundaries which were never passed, and 
beyond which the people spoke a different dialect. At 
one of these boundaries actual war would be going on ; 
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at another, kidnapping and cooking each other ; and 
at another, all might be peace ; but, by mutual consent, 
they had no dealings with each other. Their fighting 
is principally bush skirmishing ; they rarely come to 
close hand-to-hand club fighting. When visiting the 
volcano one day the natives told us about a battle in 
which one party which was pursued ran right into the 
crater, and there fought for a while on the downward 
slope inside the cup ! But few fall in their daily 
skirmishes. Many, however, are cut oflT after linger- 
ing for weeks under fatal wounds. 

WTicn the body of an enemy is taken, it is dressed 
for the oven, and served up with yams at the next 
meal. Captain Cook only suspected they were 
cannibals ; there is no doubt about the thing now. 
They delight in human flesh, and distribute it in little 
bits far and near among their friends, as a delicious 
morsel. I recollect talking to a native one day about 
it, and trying to fill him with disgust at the custom, 
but the attempt was vain. He wound up all with a 
hearty laugh at what he no doubt considered my 
weakness, and added : " Pig's flesh is very good for 
You^ but this is the thing for us ; " and, suiting the 
action to the word, he seized his arm with his teeth, 
and shook it as if he were going to take the bit out! 
It is different on some other isLinds, but at Tana 
cannibal connoisseurs prefer a black man to a white 
one. The latter, they say, tastes salt ! They regard, 
however, as ''fish " all who come in their way, as the 
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sequel to massacres of white men there has amply 
proved. 

In Eastern Polynesia the rule has been that in a 
group of four, seven, or ten islands within sight of 1 
each other we have found but one dialect, and the 
people having a good deal of intercourse, not only 
with each other on the same island, but also with the 
various islands of the group. They had their quarrels 
and their wars, at times^ but they made up matters 
after a while, and went on again in harmony. In 
going westward, however, among the Papuan tribes 
of the New Hebrides, we find ourselves in a totally 
different region, all split up into the most hostile 
isolation. Take, for example, four of the southerly 
islands of the group, viz.. Tana, Eromanga, Futuna, 
and Aneiteum, all within sight of each other ; we 
find a totally different dialect on each, and books 
which may be printed for the one will be quite useless 
to the other. Even on the same island we find two 
and three different dialects. Take, for example, the 
numerals of the three dialects which we found on 
Tana alone, as a specimen of the isolation and 
differences which prevail : — 



I. 


Riti . . 


. Kaiti . . 


Kaliki. 


2. 


Karu . . 


Kaiu . . 


Kalalu. 


3. 


Kahar. . 


. Kesel . . 


Kisisel. 


4. 


Kefa . . 


. Kiiet . . 


Kuas. 


5. 


Grimm 


. Katilum . 


. Kiilkulup. 



At distances of four miles from our door we 
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needed an interpreter to communicate with the people. 
It is worthy of remark that these dialects are copious, 
euphonic, and have some of the niceties of language ; 
a triplial as well as a dual in the -pronouns, for 
instance. 

We found no such thing as a king or great chief 
at Tana. No Thakombau, Pomare, or Kamehameha 
there. The authority of a Tana chief did not seem to 
extend a gunshot from his own dwelling. In a 
settlement, or village, you find eight or ten families. 
Their huts are put up, without any rule or arrange- 
ment, among the trees ; and in this place, which has 
its village name, you may number a population of 
eighty or a hundred. There may be at least one or 
two principal men axnong them, who arc called chiefs. 
The affairs of this little community arc regulated by 
the chiefs and the heads of families. Six, or eight, or 
more, of these villcigcs unite and form what may be 
called a district, or county, and all league together 
for mutual protection. If a person belonging to one 
of these villages is injured or killed by the people of 
another district, all the villages of his district unite in 
seeking redress, either by a fine or by war and 
spoliation. 

Kvcr>' village has a clear circular space under 
the shade of a large banian tree for their marum, or 
place of public meeting. Here all the men of the 
settlement assemble about sundown for a cup of kava 
and their evening meal. The kava {Pifer m€thysticu9H\ 
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is prepared in the usual Polynesian way, by chewing 
the root, and ejecting the contents of the mouth into 
the " punch-bowl," which, when filled up with water, 
mixed, and strained, forms the draught The women 
and girls are " total abstainers " from the nasty cup, 
and have their meals apart from the men. At the 
evening meal the chief of the village is the high priest, 
and repeats a short prayer to the gods before they 
drink asking health, long life, good crops, and success 
in battle. In the marum they have also their 
marriage-feasts. Raw yams and live pigs are served 
up on these occasions, as well as cooked food, and 
heaps are carried away by the guests. Feasts at the 
birth of children, night-dances, and meetings to 
discuss political affairs, are all held in the marum. 

Every village has its orators. In public har- 
angues these men chant their speeches, and walk 
about in peripatetic fashion from the circumference 
into the centre of the marum, laying off their sentences 
at the same time with the flourish of a club. By 
common consent, from time immemorial, some one 
of these seven, ten, or twelve villages which form a 
district, takes the lead, and is considered the capital 
of the district, and there the different villages all 
meet and deliberate on war, or other important 
matters. In war two or more of these districts 
unite. But they are fickle and faithless in their 
unions. A district will be fighting on one side 
to-day, and off to another to-morrow. 
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Polygamy prevails, but not to any great extent 
A chief has seldom more than three wives, and often 
only one or two. Women are not allowed to sit 
with the men in the marum, except on marriage- 
feasts or other public festivals. Owing to the 
constant demand on the services of the men for war, 
a great deal of the plantation work, cooking, etc, 
devolves on the women ; but, upon the whole, we 
thought the women better treated at Tana than 
they often are among the heathen tribes. Adultery 
and some other crimes are kept in check by the fear 
of club law. The culprit is never safe, and does not 
know the moment he may be pounced upon by the 
oflfendcd party. Revenge, too, is often sought in the 
death of the brother, or some other near relative of 
the culprit The Tancsc are fond of their children. 
No infanticide there. They allow them every in- 
dulgence, girls as well as boys. Circumcision is 
regularly practised about the seventh year. 

Yams, taro, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and 
bananas grow in abundance, and form the principal 
food of the people. We found also some other fruit 
trees which are not common to Eastern Polynesia. 
The most useful of these is the fig tree. The fruit is 
rather insipid, and in colour and form resembles a large 
plum. The yam is principally cultivated, and the size of 
some of them astonished us. Wc have seen them four 
feet in length, and weighing forty or fifty pounds 
each. They bestow a great deal of labour on their 
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yam plantations, and keep them in fine order. You 
look over a reed fence, and there you see ten or 
twenty mounds of earth, some of them seven feet 
high and sixty in circumference. These are heaps 
of loose earth without a single stone, all thrown up 
by the hand. In the centre they plant one of the 
largest yams whole, and round the sides some smaller 
ones. The produce, in such yams as I have described, 
amply repays them for their labour. 

Pigs and fowls, they say, have always been there ; 
dogs and cats were but recently introduced. At the 
date I have mentioned Captain Cook left them two 
animals which they called tangarooah. On showing 
them the picture of a kangaroo, they said they 
believed that was the very animal. The one died, 
and the other howled so pitifully after its mate that 
they killed it. 

The Tanese have no idols. The banian tree 
forms their sacred grove, or temple, for religious 
worship. Here and there in the bush there are par- 
ticular stones which are venerated, and have a history 
which our limited stay on the island did not enable 
us to ascertain. Many points connected with their 
cosmogony and other traditions will, I trust, ere 
long, be given to the world by the missionaries now 
resident there. 

The general name for gods seemed to be aremha; 
that means a dead man^ and hints alike at the origin 
and nature of their religious worship. The spirits of 
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their departed ancestors were among their gods. 
Chiefs who reach an advanced age were after death 
deified, addressed by name, and prayed to on various 
occasions. They were supposed especially to preside 
over the growth of the yams and the different fruit trees. 
The first-fruits were presented to them, and in doing 
this they laid a little of the fruit on some stone, or 
shelving branch of the tree, or some more temporary 
altar of a few rough sticks from the bush, lashed 
t(^[ether with strips of bark, in the form of a table, 
with its four feet stuck in the ground. All being 
quiet, the chief acted as high priest, and prayed 
aloud thus : " Compassionate father ! here is some 
food for you ; cat it ; be kind to us on account of 
it" And, instcid of an amen, all united in a shout. 
This took place about mid-day, and afterwards those 
who were assembled continued together feasting and 
dancing till midnight or three in the morning. ^ 

They seemed to have the heavens portioned out 
into constellations. They had the canoe with its 
outrigger, the duck and a man near it with his 
bow drawn and taking his aim, the cooking-house 
tongs, the company of little children all sitting 
eating, and many other objects. These constella- 
tions formed their astronomical clock, and by looking 
up they could tell you whether it was near morning 
or midnight. Then they have their tfiiditions as to 
how these canoes and ducks and children got up to 
the heavens ; I was told by an old man that the 
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''irca.'ied ir.d l-*:'^' fm rhe beiier' ls that they hasie in 
thr!r 'zjiTjiih, v.e ccT'ir :u* life and death. There ait 
rair.-rr.^-eri ind —.nder-ciakers. and fly and mos- 
^{Uit-^-rr-akerr. ind i best y:ii other ''sacred men,'' 
but the dL-ieaie-nikir? are the most dreaded. It is 
bclie-zed that tbe:=e zien can create disease and death 
by burr.irj;^ •Abit ii called '.\i/i.ir. Xahak means 
rubbish, but prlr.::sil'.y refuse cf food. Ever\thmg 
of the kind they bun,- or thro-v into the sea, lest the 
di«',f!a5»o-makcrs should get hold of it. These fellows 
arc always about, and consider it their special busi- 
ness to pick up and bum, with certain formalities, 
anythinjj in the nahak line which comes in their 
way. If a disease-maker sees the skin of a banana, 
for instance, he picks it up, wraps it in a leaf, and 
wears it all day hanging round his neck. The people 
stare as they see him go along, and say to each 
oilier, " I le has got something ; he will do for some- 
Iwxly by-and-by at night" In the evening he 
scrapes some bark off a tree, mixes it up with the 
banana skin, rolls all up tightly in a leaf in the form 
of a cigar, and then puts the one end close enough 
to the fire to cause it to singe, and smoulder, and 
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bum away very gradually. Presently he hears a 
shell blowing. "There/' he says to his friends, 
^ there it is ; that is the man whose rubbish I am 
now burning, he is ill ; let us stop burning, and see 
what they bring in the morning." 

When a person is taken ill he believes that it is 
occasioned by some one burning his rubbish. In- 
stead of thinking about medicine, he calls some one 
to blow a shell, a large conch or other shell, which, 
when perforated and blown, can be heard two or 
three miles off. The meaning of it is to implore the 
person who is supposed to be burning the sick man's 
rubbish and causing all the pain to stop burning ; 
and it is a promise as well that a present will be 
taken in the morning. The greater the pain the 
more they blow the shell, and when the pain abates 
they cease, supposing that the disease-maker has 
been kind enough to stop burning. Then the friends 
of the sick man arrange about a present to take in 
the morning. Pigs, mats, knives, hatchets, beads, 
whales' teeth, etc., are the sort of things taken. 
Some of the disease-making craft are always ready 
to receive the presents, and to assure the party that 
they will do their best to prevent the rubbish being 
again burned. If the poor man has another attack 
at night he thinks the nahak is again burning ; the 
shell is again blown, other presents taken, and so 
they go on. " All that a man hath will he give for 
his life," and if he dies, his friends lay it all down to 

V 
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the disease- makers, as not being pleased with tbe 
presents taken, and as having burned the rubbish to 
the end. TKe idea is, that whenever it is all burned 
the person dies. Night after night we heard the 
dismal too-too-tooing of these shells. We observed, 
also, that the belief in the system of nahak burning 
was as firm in the craft as out of it. If a disease- 
maker was ill himself, he felt sure that some one 
must be burning his nahak. He, too, must have a 
shell blown, and presents sent to the party supposed 
to be causing the mischief. 

Some of our kind neighbours were surprised at 
our indifference on the matter, and felt so concerned 
for our safety that whenever they saw a banana sldn 
lying at our back-door, or about the servants' houses, 
they would pick it up, take it away, and throw it 
into the sea lest the disease-makers should get hold 
of it. We were told that the craft repeatedly picked 
up things about our house, and tried their hand at 
the burning of them, but never could succeed. They 
declared, however, that they killed one of our Samoan 
teachers by burning his nahak. 

Coughs, influenza, dysentery, and some skin dis- 
eases, the Tancse attributed to their intercourse with 
white men, and called them foreign things. When a 
person was said to be ill, the next question was, "What 
is the matter? Is it nahak or a foreign thing ?"^ 
The opinion there was universal that they had 
tenfold more of disease and death since they had 
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intercourse with ships than they had before. We 
thought at first it was prejudice and fault-finding, 
but the reply of the more honest and thoughtful of 
the natives invariably was : " It is quite true. 
Formerly people here never died till they were old, 
but nowadays there is no end to this influenza, and 
coughing, and death." 

The sick were kindly attended to, to the last 

Local bleeding was a common remedy for almost 

every complaint; they did not open a vein, but 

merely made a few incisions with a bamboo knife. 

When the case was considered dangerous, their last 

resort was to bum the foot I have seen, for instance, 

a poor fellow dying from an arrow wound in the neck, 

and the sole of his foot just burned to a mass of raw 

flesh. Unconsciousness, or any other symptom of 

approaching death, was the signal to commence 

wailing. When the patient lingered for days the 

wailing became a tearless, formal afTair. You might 

tell them that to the sufferer it was the very reverse of 

the kindness which they meant to express, and, out 

of deference to you, they might stop their dismal 

deafening wail ; but, as soon as your back was turned. 

they were at it again. At death it was increased by 

other friends who gathered round. The body was 

then laid out, wrapped in a piece of thick native 

cloth, something like tanned leather, made from the 

bark of the banian tree. The face was kept exposed, 

and painted red, and on the following day the grave 
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was dug, and the body buried amid the weeping and 
wailing of the surrounding friends. The grave was 
dug four or five feet deep ; then they hollowed out 
a recess on the one side sufficient to admit the 
body, and there they laid it in tJu side of the pit 

It is in general difficult to trace the origin of the 
customs practised by a heathen people. To this, 
however, we have a melancholy exception in the 
recent introduction to Tana of a species of suttee- 
ism. On the neighbouring island of Aneiteum it 
was common, on the death of a chief, to strangle 
his wives, that they might accompany him to the 
regions of the departed. The custom has been 
found in various parts of the Pacific. The poor 
deluded woman rejoices in it, if she has any affisction 
for her husband, and not only shows us the strength 
of her attachment, but also her firm belief in the 
reality of a future state. An old chief will say as he 
is dying, " Now, who will go with me ?" and imme- 
diately one and another will reply, " I will." On 
the island of Aneiteum this revolting custom has 
entirely fled before the light of Christianity. By 
the common consent of the chiefs and people all 
over the island it is strictly forbidden, but, strange 
to say, it has found a refuge and a resting-place still 
in the group on Tana. About twenty years ago 
they commenced there to strangle the wives of a 
departed chief, and the custom spread over the 
island — another proof of the downward tendency of 
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heathenism, and of its usual development in the 
increase of human wretchedness. 

18. Aneiteum, of the New' Hebrides. ! 
Lat. 20® 15' S. Long. 169* 44' E. 

The above is the position of the principal harbour 
of Aneiteum. When I first visited the island in 
1845 I noted the following items : — ^The island is 
volcanic, and rises 2700 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is wooded with pine {Dammara atistralis)^ 
and other useful trees. Bread-fruits, cocoa-nuts, 
yams, taro, bananas, and sugar-cane were the prin- 
cipal things cultivated by the natives. Saw nothing 
like a decent village. Two or three huts were put 
up in a plantation, and when the food was con- 
sumed there, another spot was selected, and there 
they planted and built again ; and thus they migrated 
from place to place within a certain division of the 
island. We were stooping down to step into one 
of their four feet high oblong hovels, when half 
a dozen voices called out to us to stop. We 
understood them to say that there was a pig there, 
being fed for an approaching feast, and that under 
such circumstances it was death for a stranger to go 
near his hogship. 

The Aneiteum people resemble the Tanese, their 
dialect, however, although of the same Papuan 
class, is verv dilTcrent. At the time I refer to, the 
tribes all over the island were on friendly terms. 
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They seldom fought. In a case of murder, an 
apology, with a pig, would generally settle the affair. 
Circumcision was practised about the fifth year. 
The ceremony was attended with feasting. Poly- 
gamy prevailed. They worshipped the spirits of 
their ancestors, and principally on occasions of sick- 
ness. Had sacred groves, where they left ofTerings 
of food to rot. They supposed that the spirit at 
death left the body, went to the west end of the 
island, plunged into the sea, and swam away to a 
place of spirits called Umatmas, where, it was said, 
there were two divisions, one for the good and an- 
other for the bad. Plenty of good food constituted 
their place of reward, and the contrary their place of 
punishment for the thief, the liar, or the murderer. 
They cast their dead into the sea. If it was tiie 
body of a man they did not wrap it up in anything, 
but simply painted the face red, and sank it outside 
the reef not far from the shore, by tying stones to 
the feet If it was the body of a woman they 
wrapped it up in the leaf girdles worn by the 
women. 

The most revolting thing connected with the 
heathenism of Aneiteum was the strangling of the 
widows. On the death of a beloved child too, the 
mother, or it might be the aunt or the grandmother, 
was strangled to accompany it to the world of 
spirits. 

Revenge on account of a murdered father or 
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friend was handed to posterity, if not obtained 
during the lifetime of the injured. Sticks were 
planted in the ground and renewed as they rotted 
until the wrong was avenged. There was a noted 
instance of this on the island of Niua, an Aneiteum 
native teacher was killed there on account of the 
murder of some Niua people by that man's friends 
some thirty years before. Hence native revenge on 
account of kidnapping, indiscriminate slaughter, and 
other dark deeds by white men among the islands of 
the Pacific, may probably be heard of now and then 
for years long to come. 

Smooth stones apparently picked up out of the 
bed of the river were regarded as representatives of 
certain gods, and wherever the stone was, there the 
god was supposed to be. One resembling a fish 
would be prayed to as the fisherman's god. Another, 
resembling a yam, woul4 be the yam god. A third, 
round like a bread-fruit, the bread-fruit god — and 
so on. 

With these stone idols and other relics of heathen- 
ism which were handed to me in visiting Aneiteum 
in 1859, there was handed to me an old smooth 
staff, made of iron-wood, a little longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick. It had been kept 
for ages in the family of one of the disease-making 
craft, was considered as the representative of the god, 
and was taken regularly by the priest when he was 
sent for to visit a case of sickness. The eyes of the 
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poor patient brightened up at the sight of the stick 
All that the priest did was merely to sit before the 
sick man, and leaning on this sacred staff, to speechify 
a little, and tell him there was no further fear, and 
that he might expect soon to recover. 

19. Eromanga, of the New Hebrides. 
Lat 18° 49' -S: Long, 169'' i' E. 

The above is the position of Dillon's Bay. Be- 
tween 1842 and 1859 I visited the island three times, 
and gathered the following fragments principally from 
a Samoan teacher who lived there for three years. 

The population was supposed to be about 5000. 
They are a kindred race to the Tanese. They were 
scattered, and without any settled well-ordered vil- 
lage. They were migratory in given localities, as 
war and planting might require. Their chiefs were 
numerous, but not powerful. There were two dialects 
on the island, differing widely from each other, but 
the one was only partially known on the north-east 
end of the island, and among a tribe which numbered 
but a few people. Children were kindly treated in 
general, but there were some instances of infanticide^ 
and that on the death of a mother, when her infant 
child was buried alive with her. There were but few 
children in a family. Four was considered a large 
family. One albino had been seen. The population 
of the island was thought to be less than formerly. 
The dysentery which raged in 1842 in other parts 
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of the group raged fearfully in Eromanga. They 
traced it to some liatchets taken on shore from a 
sandal-wooding vessel, and threw them all away. It 
is supposed that about a third of the population of 
the island died at that time. 

Women carried the children on the side; Cir- 
cumcision was practised. Connected with marriage 
there was a formal dowry."* Polygamy prevailed. A 
great chief had perhaps ten wives. The wife of a 
deceased husband was taken by the brother of the 
departed. Bread-fruit, yams, taro, fish, pork, and 
human flesh, were the prevailing kinds of food of 
the people. The women covered their persons from 
the waist to the heels with leaf-girdles. The men 
preferred nudity, and a thick rope-work of leaves or 
cloth in front, half a yard long. The women tattooed 
each other about the mouth, cheeks, and chin, with 
rude devices of leaves and flowers. The people were 
fond of such amusements as dancing, racing, dart 
and stone throwing. The principal articles of manu- 
facture were clubs and bows and arrows. 

A number of old people were to be seen. The 
sick were not well cared for. They had some medi- 
cines for cases of poisoning, diflicult labour, etc. 
The>- believed in witchcraft, and other things as 
causing disease. There were few hunchbacks. Ul- 
cerous sores were common, and also elephantiasis, 
and fe\'er and ague. The dead were buried, in soiv 
cases, without any covering, and, in otfaen, wi< 
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winding-sheet of cocoa-nut leaves. They did not 
raise any mark over the grave. It was known rather 
by a depression in the earth of a few inches, and by 
two sticks standing up, the one at the head and the 
other at the feet Some also were laid in caves, 
without any earth or covering. They did not eat 
anything which grew within about lOO yards of a 
place where their own dead were buried, but strangers 
from another district would pluck cocoa-nuts, and eat 
freely of such things as grew there. 

The spirits of the dead were supposed to go east- 
ward^ but they did not know where. Spirits were 
also thought to roam the bush. Nohi was the name 
which they gave to their great god. They say that 
after creating the human race at Eromanga, he went 
away to another land. When they first saw white 
men they concluded that they were made by the 
same great spirit, and to this day call foreigners, 
whether white or black, by the name of Nobu. They 
say that " once upon a time " men walked like pigs, 
and the pigs walked erect ! The birds and some 
reptiles had a meeting about it. The lizard said he 
thought the pig should go all fours, and the men 
walk erect. The " water-wagtail " disputed this. It 
ended in the lizard going up a cocoa-nut tree, falling 
on the back of the pig, and making it stoop, and 
creep as it now does, and ever since pigs creep, and 
men walk erect ! The first of the human race, they 
say, was a woman^ then her son, and from them 
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sprung the race of men. They have many tales 
about the doings of that woman and her son. 

Rain they supposed to be caused by the sun, and 
said that if he was a long time without giving any, 
some of the stars got angry and stoned him until he 
caused rain to fall. In another curious fragment, we 
have an Eromangan Jonah. One of their people, they 
say, fell into the sea, and was immediately swallowed 
by a whale. After a time the projecting pieces of 
wood, which he wore horizontally as earrings, pricked 
the inside of the whale and made it vomit him forth 
again. He was still alive, but as he walked up from 
the beach he was thin and weak ! 

20. Vatk or Efat, New Hebrides. 
Lat, 17"* S, Long, 168° £, 

This is about the position where our missionary 
vessel anchored in 184S, close by the little island 
called Mel. Here wc found a Samoan named Sualo, 
who had long lived at the neighbouring village of 
Erakor. lie left Samoa about twenty years before 
in company with fifty others, principally Tongans. 
They were in a double canoe, and bound for Tonga. 
Missed their island, and were blown away in this 
direction. They made the island of Tongoa to the 
north of this island. There they landed, club in 
hand, fought, conquered, and took possession of two 
settlements. They lived there a couple of years, and 
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then started afresh, to try and find Tonga. Fafled 
again. Made the bay where we anchored, and 
again settled down. Ague cut off numbers of them. 
They then went in search of a more healthy locality, 
and have ever since lived at Erakor. Death con- 
tinued to thin their number, and now they were re- 
duced to nine, six here and three on Tongoa. Sualo 
was quite a heathen, had three wives, had been a 
great warrior, and was one of the most daring fighters 
on the island. Chiefs were in the habit of hiring 
him, for a pig or two, to join them in their battles. 
He took the lead, dashed among the enemy with his 
long-handled tomahawk, laid low his victims, and 
decided the contest. 

In addition to his own history, Sualo gave us 
some information respecting this lovely island and 
its population. It is probably loo miles in circum- 
ference. No black lava to be seen anywhere; all an 
uplifted coral formation. There are numbers of deep 
bays, with anchorage and fresh water, all round, and 
on the north-west side there is a large land-locked 
harbour. Population, 12,000 perhaps. No king 
whose rule extends over all the island, but numbers 
of petty chiefs here and there. The people were 
decently covered compared with the Eromangans 
and Tanese. They were girded round the waist 
with half a dozen turns of fancy matting belts, eight 
inches deep. Another strip is passed down in front 
and up behind. Hair woolly and short. Trinkets 
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round the neck. Armlets were also worn. No 
tattooing; painted the face only in war. They lived 
in regular villages. Houses long, 100 feet some- 
times, but low and narrow. Plenty of the usual 
Polynesian fruits and vegetables ; pigs and domestic 
fowls also. Diversity of dialect, but not so much 
as at Tana. Had intercourse and intermarried, to 
some extent, all over the island. Not so much 
given to war as some other islands. Had no fire- 
arms; fought with clubs, spears, and poisoned arrows. 
The conquering party would give up the dead body 
of one of the enemy for a pig or some other present ; 
failing that, they cooked it. If it was one who spoke 
ill of the chief, his jaws were hung up in the chiefs 
house as a trophy. All kinds of other bones were 
also hung up about the posts and rafters of the 
house. It was a mark of good living and of rank 
among them. The greater the chief, the greater the 
display of bofics. 

Infanticide was sadly prevalent. As the burden 
of plantation and other work devolved on the woman, 
she thought she could not attend to more than two 
or three children, and that the rest must be buried 
as soon as bom. There were exceptions to this 
want of maternal affection. At times the husband 
urged the thing, contrary to the wishes of his wife. 
If he thought the infant would interfere with her 
work, he forcibly took the child and buried it, and 
she, poor woman, cried for months after. 
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There were no carved idols to be seen here. 
They say that the human race sprang from stones 
and the earth. There were Natamoli nefat, or men 
of the stones ; and Natamoli natana, or men of die 
earth. And hence also the name of the island, the 
root of which is a stone, 

Supu was the name of their principal god of the 
heavens, who was said to be the creator of Vate and 
everything on it He had no stone or stock shrine. 
The word Supu means firm, enduring etc, and he 
was called the everlasting one. When a person died 
he was thought to be taken away by Supu. The 
spirit went either to the sun or moon in the heavens, 
or down below the earth to Pakasia. This was no 
place of peace, but of everlasting quarrels and fight- 
ing and cannibalism. 

Household gods were supposed to be present in 
the shape of stones, trees, fish, and fowls. These 
incarnations were never eaten by their respective 
worshippers. In oaths and imprecations they in- 
voked punishment from the gods. Cannibalism was 
restricted to bodies taken in war. Adultery and 
murder were punished by death. 

The people worshipped the spirits of their ances- 
tors. They prayed to them, over the kava-bowl, for 
health and prosperity ; reminding us, again, of the 
origin of " healths," "toasts," etc. Not much sickness, 
and many old people. Sualo said ** the men lived 
till the beards of their sons were gray." Disease 
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traced to human causes. If one man was angry 
with another, he went at night and buried certain 
leaves close by his house, that the person, in coming 
out in the morning, might step over them, and be 
taken ill. If a person felt poorly, he thought he 
must have stepped over some of those leaves buried 
by an enemy. He sent for native doctors, who 
administered juices from the bush, and searched for 
the mischievous leaves. They got pigs for their 
fees. If the patient died, it was supposed that the 
leaves had not been found out Great wailing at 
death. Scratched their faces till they streamed with 
blood. Bodies of the dead buried. When a dead 
body was laid in the grave a pig was taken to the 
place and its head chopped off and thrown into the 
grave to be buried with the body. This was supposed 
to prevent disease spreading to other members of the 
family. With the dead were buried cups, pillows, 
and other things used by the deceased, and even the 
sticks with which the grave was dug. On the top 
of the grave they kindled a fire to enable the soul of 
the departed to rise to the sun. If this was not 
done the soul went to the lower wretched regions 
of Pakasia. 

The aged were buried alive, and at their own 
request. It was even considered a disgrace to the 
family of an aged chief if he was not buried alive. 
When an old man felt sick and infirm, and thought 
he was dying, he deliberately told his children and 
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fzierjis to get all ready ace bory h:rn Tbty yidded 
to his ^xishes, dug a rocnd deep pft. vx3«md a mmiber 
of fine mats round his bocv. azd lowered down the 
pcor old man into his grave in a sitting postmc. 
Live pigs were then brought, and tied, each with a 
separate cord, the one end cf the cord to the pg^ 
and the other end to the arm of the old man. The 
cords were cut in the middle, leaving the one half 
hanging at the arm of the old man, and off* the p^ 
were taken to be killed and baked for the burial 
feast ; the old man, howe\'er, was supposed still to 
take the pigs with him to the world of spirits. The 
greater the chief the more numerous the pigs, and 
the more numerous the pigs the better the reception 
in their hades of heathenism. The poor old man 
thus wound up, furnished with his pig strings, and 
covered over with some more mats, was all ready. 
His grave was then filled up, and his dying groans 
drowned amid the weeping and the wailing of the 
living. 

The revolting custom of burj'ing alive was not 
confined to infants and the aged. If a person in 
sickness showed signs of delirium, his grave was dug, 
and he was buried forthwith, to prevent the disease 
spreading to other members of the family. I was 
told of a young man in the prime of life who was 
thus buried. He burst up the grave and escaped. 
He was caught, and forced into the grave again. A 
second time he struggled to the surface ; and then 
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they led him to the bush, lashed him fast to a tree, 
and left him there to die. 

They have a curious mode of punishing a thief 
in some parts of this group. They lash tc^ther a 
number of unhusked cocoa-nuts, put the culprit on 
the top of the pile, and then set him adrift on the 
open sea. A heap of cocoa-nuts such as this was 
seen one morning off the village of Erakor, and when 
a canoe went out to see what it was they found a 
young woman on the top of them. They took her 
on shore, and she became one of the wives of Sualo. 

A story is told at Vatc of a man who was stand- 
ing on a projecting rock out at the reef, and amusing 
himself by whistling on his bamboo fife. A large 
fish came and swallowed him up, fife and all. He 
split up the bamboo flute, made a knife of it, and 
commenced cutting the inside of the monster. It 
died, floated ashore, and the man got out alive. 

21. Thk Lovalt\' Isij^nds. 
IJ/u^ MarCy and Uea, 

These arc uplifted coral formations, covered with 
pine trees in some places, and a little to the cast of 
New Caledonici. The highest is under 300 feet 
above the level of the sea. When I first visited the 
group, in 1845, a chronic state of war prevailed, and 
each island was divided into two parties. There had 
been a recent fij^ht on Lifu, in which forty had been 
killed on the one side, and seventy on the other. 

z 
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Kidnapping from one another was common. These 
and others who fell in battle were dressed for the 
oven. They were inveterate cannibals. 

Laulaati was said to be principal god, who made 
a stone, out of which came the first man and woman. 
The people resembled the Fijians, seemed healthy 
and industrious, and built large round houses fifty 
feet in diameter. Each island had a separate dialect, 
with words ending in consonants, as in the Papuan. 




They preserved relics of the dead, such as finger- 
nails, teeth, and tufts of hair. These seemed to be 
their principal idols. The priests, when they prayed, 
tied on to their foreheads, or to their arms above the 
elbow, a small bag containing such relics of their 
forefathers similar to Nos. I and 2. On opening 
No. 2 I found it contained two finger-nails an inch 
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long each, some smaller pieces, a leaf, a feather, a 
bit of coloured cotten rag, and a tuft of hair. 

Polygamy prevailed. One chief we met with who 
had forty wives, but it was more common to have 
only three or four. The dead were buried, and the 
spirit supposed to go westward to a place called 
Locha. In sickness they sent for native doctors, 




who>c principal remedies were herbs and salt water. 
The nilt Has. " no cure, no pay." At Uca the cure 
li-ir licatlachc was tn Id mil the jiain at the crown ol 
the head by tlie following horrid surgerj' : — The scalp 
was ^tit u|> and fuldcd over, and the cranial bone 
scra|>cd with a fine wl^'ed shell till the dura-matcr 
was reathcl. A very little bl.H.d was allowed to 
csca[)e. In some ca.ses the scrai>ed aperture was 
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covered over with a thin piece of cocoa-nut shell, in 
other instances the incised scalp was simply replaced. 
The " cure " was death to some, but most of the cases 
recovered. To such an extent was this remedy for 
headache carried on, that the sharp-pointed clubs, in 
the bundle above, were specially made for the pur- 
pose of striking that weak part on the crown of the 
head, and causing instant death. 

2 2. New Caledonia. 
S, S, £, side of the island. 

The following notes I obtained, in 1845, from two 
native teachers who had lived on the island for about 
three years, the one a Samoan and the other a 
Rarotongan. Here again we were reminded of the 
Fijians, but only in colour and figure, the dialects 
are widely different. The people knew of no native 
name embracing the entire island, but all was divided 
into separate districts and villages, with distinct 
names for each. War there was the rule, peace the 
exception. 

At the birth of a child the doorway was the place 
set apart for the occasion, and the friends assembled 
in a circle outside. If a girl she was betrothed forth- 
with to some one present, and, when seven or eight 
years of age, went to his house, and was taken special 
care of by the family until she was older. If it was 
a boy, there were great shouts and rejoicings. A 
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priest cut the umbilicus on a particular stone from 
Lifu, that the youth might be stone-Yi^d^^d in battle. 
The priest, too, at the moment of the operation, had 
a vessel of water before him, dyed black as ink, that 
the boy, when he grew up, might be courageous to 
go anywhere to battle on a pitch-dark night, and 
thus, from his very birth, the little fellow was con- 
secrated to war. 

Girls worked in plantations. Boys learned to 
fight Boys fought with boys. The people generally 
were trained to a keen sense of hearing. They 
listened on the ground, and could discern the tread 
of a party coming to battle, when they were yet a 
long way off. Circumcision was practised "when 
the youth's whiskers reached the hair of his head." 
No whiskers was considered a sign of wickedness, a 
curse from the gods, and the mark of an outcast. 
Chiefs had ten, twenty, and thirty wives. The more 
wives the better plantations, and the more food. 
Common men had one or two. No laws of consan- 
guinity were observed in their marriages, the nearest 
relatives united. If a wife misbehaved, the chief did 
not divorce her, but made her work all the harder. 

Taro, \'ams, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, fish, pigeons, 
bats, rats, and human flesh were the prevailing articles 
of food. No pigs ; few bread-fruits. They cooked 
in earthenware pots manufactured by the women. 
No intoxicating kava, but they drank enormous quan- 
tities of salt water. They worked in the moraiu^ 
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till eleven A.M. Then rested ; drunk cup after cup 
of salt water until it operated ; cooked, and had their 
daily meal. Only one meal a day. 

They had no clothing. Married women only 
wore a short fringe. Disease-makers burned rubbish 
as at Tana (see p. 320). They thought white men 
were the spirits of the dead, and brought sickness ; 
and gave this as the reason why they wished to kill 
white men. If a man among themselves was sus- 
pected of witchcraft, and supposed to have caused 
the death of several persons, he was formally con- 
demned. A great festival was held. He was dressed 
up with a garland of red flowers, arms and legs 
covered with flowers and shells, and his face and 
body painted black. He then came dashing forward, 
rushed through among them, jumped over the rocks 
into the sea, and was seen no more. 

At death they dressed the body with a belt and 
shell armlets. Raised and cut off the finger and toe 
nails whole to preserve as relics. They spread the 
grave with a mat, and buried all the body but the 
head. After ten days the friends twisted off the 
head, extracted the teeth as further relics, and pre- 
served the skull also. In cases of sickness, and other 
calamities they presented offerings of food to the 
skulls of the departed. The bodies of the common 
people as well as those of the chiefs were treated 
thus. The teeth of old women were taken to the 
yam plantation as a charm for a good crop, and their 
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skulls were also erected there on poles for the same 
purpose. They set up spears at the head of a chief 
when they buried him, fastened a spear-thrower on to 
his forefinger, and laid a club on the top of his grave. 

Their villages were not permanent They mig- 
rated within certain bounds, as they planted. There 
were fifty or sixty round houses in some villages. 
They had only stom edge-tools formerly. They 
felled their trees by a slow fire close to the ground ; 
took four days to it Burned off the branches also, 
and, if for a canoe or house-post, the length of log 
required. If for a canoe, they cut a hole in the sur- 
face of the log, kindled a small fire, and burned down 
and along, carefully drop, drop, dropping water all 
around, to confine the fire to a given spot ; and in 
this way they hollowed out their logs for the largest 
canoes. 

The chiefs had absolute power of life and death. 
Priests did not interfere in political affairs. At death 
the chief nominated his successor, if ix)ssible, in a 
son or a brother. The law of private revenge allowed 
the murder of the thief and the adulterer. In a 
neighbouring district the guilty parties of adulter}' 
were tried, dressed up, fed before the multitude, and 
then publicly strangled. A man of the friends of 
the woman took one end of the cord, and a man of 
the friends of the man took the other. 

The population was principally along the coast. 
The people thought they were more numerous now 
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than formerly. They accounted for it by there being 
less war now than formerly. Still, it was war, war, 
war, incessant war ! They said that formerly they 
did not stop a fight until one party was killed right 
out to the verge of extinction, but that now they are 
more merciful. They fought with clubs, spears, and 
slings. They picked out the good bodies of the slain 
for the oven, and threw the bad away ; they tied up a 
captive to a tree, dug a hole, and kindled a hot stone 
oven for his body before his very eyes. The women 
went to battle. They kept in the rear, and attended 
to the commissariat ! Whenever they saw one of 
the enemy fall it was their business to rush forward, 
pull the body behind, and dress it for the oven. 
The hands were the choice bits, sacred to the priests. 
The priests went to battle, but sat in the distance, 
fasting and praying for victory. They fasted for 
days if they got no hands. If the body of a chief 
was cooked, every one must partake, down to the 
little child, and before a gourmandiser proceeded to 
polish the bones, he called out, " Have all tasted ?" 
If it was the body of a woman they ate only the 
arms and legs. On Mar6 they devoured all. Some- 
times they cooked in joints, and sometimes the whole 
body was doubled up in a sitting posture, with the 
knees to the chin, put into the oven, and served up so, 
as they squatted around for their meal. Their appetite 
for human flesh was never satisfied. *' Do you mean 
to say that you will forbid us the fish of tlie sea ? 
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Why, these arc our fish /" This is how they talked 
when you spoke against cannibalism. 

Their gods were their ancestors, whose relics they 
kept up and idolised. At one place they had wooden 
idols before the chiefs' houses. The office of the 
priest was hereditary. Almost every family had its 
priest To make sure of favours and prosperity 
they prayed not only to their own gods, but also, in 
a general way, to the gods of other lands. Fishing, 
planting, house -building, and everything of import- 
ance was preceded by prayers to their guardian spirits 
for success. This was especially the case before 
going to battle. They prayed to one for the eye, 
that they might sec the spear as it flew towards them. 
To another for the car, that they might hear the 
approach of the enemy. Thus, too, they prayed for 
the feet, that they might be swift in pursuing the 
enemy ; for the heart, th^it they might be courageous ; 
for the body, that they might not be speared ; for 
the head, that it might not be clubbed ; and for sleep, 
that it might be undisturbed by an attack of the 
enemy. Prayers over, arms ready, and equipped 
with their relic charms, they went off to battle. The 
sumntum bomim of a New Caledonian was to be 
praised as a grcit warrior. A coward had neither 
food nor resjxrct. 

There was a rain -making class of priests. They 
blackened themselves all over, exhumed a dead body, 
took the bones to a cave, jointed them, and suspended 
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zc CTsr sccie taro >avesu Water was 
rr th« skcletca to ren doim on the leavei 
Tbe^r scppised thar the sod of the departed toc^ uf 
the water, niade rain ct ft. and showered it dovn 
again. The>' had tD fast and reniain in the cavern 
until :t rained, and socetiiiies died in the experiment 
The\- ecnerallv chose, however, the showers months 
of March and April for their rain-making. If there 
was too much rain, and they wanted fair weather, 
the>- went through a similar process, only they 
kindled a fire under the skeleton and burned 
it up. 

The spirits of the departed were supposed to go 
to the bush. Ever>- fifth month they had a "spirit 
night," or " grand concert of spirits." Heaps of food 
were prepared for the occasion. The people assem- 
bled in the afternoon, round a certain cave. At 
sundown they had a feast, and that over, one got up 
and addressed the spirits inside the cave : — " You 
spirits within, may it please you to sing a song, that 
all the ladies and gentlemen out here may listen to 
your sweet voices." Then out burst a strange un- 
earthly concert of voices, in which the nasal squeak 
of old men and women was uppermost. Those 
outside listened a while with delight, and praised the 
" sweet voices," and then got up and danced to the 
music. The singing increased with the dance, and 
then followed the other orgies of a night of unbridled 
liberty, which, drinking excepted, would compare 
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with some of the worst of the ancient bacchanalia. 
The " spirits " were the old men and women of the 
place, who slipped in unobserved during the day, 
and carried on the hoax upon the children and young 
people, who firmly believed that the spirits of the 
dead really assembled that night in the cave, and 
patronised the sports of the living. 

23. New Guinea. 

In a late letter from a native pastor, who has been 
upwards of seven years on New Guinea, he gives me 
some account of the natives in the neighbourhood of 
Port Moresby, from which I cull and translate the 
following paragraphs : — 

" I. The Motu, and the Koitapu, and the Koiali, 
have each a different language. It is the same 
among the places cast and west, each district has its 
own language. 

" 2. Some men have one wife, others two, three, 
five, and ten. We do not yet forbid these things. 
When they have more light, and a church of God is 
formed, such things will pass away. 

•* 3. It is the business of the women to do the 
trading of the family, and to take care of their most 
valuable property. Just as in Samoa, the women 
take care of the fine mats. 

" 4. At the birth of a child all the friends of the 
husband and wife assemble, are on-lookers, and con- 
tend for the child as soon as it is bom. 
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" 5. When a person dies the body is laid down in 
the grave, but not buried. The juices of the body 
arc taken up, with which to anoint the bodies of the 
rest of the family. After a time the grave is co\'ercd 
with a board for four months, and then the bones 
arc taken up, oiled with cocoa-nut oil, and then buried 
in a sandy place. 

" 6. It is believed that the Koitapu people can kill 
b}' the tricks of their priests. They say that the 
Koitapu men come in the night, go up into the house 
[the people there live on stage houses raised on 
poles, and entered by a ladder], they take a person 
ilown to the sandy beach, kill him, dismember the 
bixly, sci>arating the head and arms and legs. That 
finished, they again unite the body, take it up the 
ladder again to the house, and go away. In the 
morning that person, who may have been long ailing, 
sutidcnly dies. Any other sudden death is traced to 
tho tricks of the Koitapu. 

" 7. The sun is said to be made by the Koitapu — 
the sun which scorches the plantations. If the yams 
arc without any size of root or tuber, it is traced to 
the Koitapu. On this account the people go with 
ortbrings to the Koitapu to pay for a supply of rain 
with which to revive the withered plants. 

** 8. As to the clothing of the people, eastward, and 
on here to where we live, and also to the westward, 
the women have a leaf girdle. In some places to the 
west, and also inland, they wear the maro [a three- 
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inch wide mat, strip, or bandage]. It is bad — not 
enough to cover their nakedness. 

** 9. All over the districts, east and west, there is a 
good deal of public feasting and night-dancing. All 
sing and dance — men, women, and children. Their 
great festivals are connected with the worship of the 
gods. Many pigs are killed on these occasions. 
The god Kuvakuku delights in great offerings of 
food, and his joy causes them to be all the more 
prosperous in plantation and other work. 

" I o. Fishing work lays the people under a number 
of restrictions, (i) There must be no talking ; any 
one causing another to speak prevents his getting 
any fish. (2) If the fishermen are going on a turtle 
expedition all must be still throughout the village. 
None go about among the houses, or on the public 
road. All go up to their houses, and sit still. No 
sound of a voice, or chopping fire-wood, or any move- 
ment, is allowed until it is supposed that the fishing 
party is clear of the lagoon, and out into the deep ocean, 
and then the villagers resume their usual occupation. 

•'II. Here is a custom of trading-voyage parties: 
— If it is arranged to go westward, to procure arrow- 
root, the leader of the party sleeps apart from his wife 
for the time being, and on until the return from the 
cx[X!diti()n, which is sometimes a term of five months. 
They say if this is not done the canoe of the chief 
will be sunk on the return voyage, all the arrow- 
root lost in the sea, and he himself covered with 
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5iar:M:- Hi hi'Ferer. -^3 cfaserres tbe rule of sdf- 

r-rooc has not a drop 



rf salt Tatar t: EnJ^ire his cargo, axxi so is praised 

"12- At rzarriagcs. ard afterwards, much property 
fs paa<ed CTcr b>~ t!!e hnsbazxi to the iamfly of the 
wife. FEnc shells, tE^s, casoes, hatchets^ speais, 
pcari-sfcell, dc^s' teeth, and all kinds of food. If 
the husband dies and the woman is marrkd to 
another man, he has to pay back to the friends of 
the former husband equivalents for the said articles 
of property*. The non-repaj-ment of such things is 
often a cause of ill-feeling and strife. 

"13. We made repeated search far inland among 
the villages said to be populated by people who have 
tails like the kangaroo, but we could not find any. 
The people there say that such stories are lies, and 
that none of their folk have tails like kangaroos. 

"14. Many of the people inland, and also along 
the coast, eat human flesh, and are difficult to deal 
with, but the Lord has watched over us, and saved 
us from their teeth." 

There is much we wish to know about New 
Guinea which can only be discovered by a long 
residence, careful observation, and a correct know- 
ledge of the dialects of the tribes. In due time the 
missionaries will no doubt favour us with valuable 
contributions. 






APPENDIX. 

For several years I was in the habit of noting daily the 
readings of the barometer and thermometer, and other 
meteorological occurrences, and have drawn out the fol- 
lowing table, as such information from Central Polynesia 
may, in some quarters, still be a desideratum. 

Ix:t me further add, that the position of the barometer 
was twenty feet above the level of the sex It was an 
instrument from the well - known house of " Gardner, 
(llasgow/* 

The thermometer was tested by one of Gardner's ; it 
was 'fixed in a window -sash fronting the south, and was 
alwavs shaded. 

Itctween the months of December and April we were 
always in dread of a cy:lone if we saw the barometer falling 
and the wind setting in from the north. Hardly a year 
(jossed without our hearing of one of these gales in our 
neigh l)ourhood. Now and then we got a touch of the 
outer circle, and (Mcnsionally had one tearing ever\*thing 
to jiietes in its way through the middle of the group. 
Their rourse is generally towards E.S.E. In April 1850 
one swept ri^^ht o\er the centre of Ujx)lu, and in April 
1855 another ** skinned," as the natives called it, everything 
alon^ the e.ist end of l'|>olu. During the one of April 
1S50 the barometer fell to 28-15. 
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During the seven years referred to in the table we had 
twenty-three earthquakes. They were not confined to any 
particular time of the year, but were principally betireen 
the months of February and August Shocks in general 
double, and merely a slight tremulous horizontal motion, 
from R to W. or from N. to S. Occasionally they gave 
a sharper jerk, and created alarm for a few seconds ; but 
there is neither fact nor tradition of anything which ever 
threw down houses or endangered life. 
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One Hundred and Thirty-Two Wc 



English 



SUK. 



Moon. 



Star. 



Gloui>. 



1. Maiqaesas 

2. Tahiti 


Oamati 


Mahina 


Ra ft Mahana Ava'e 


8. Hawaii 


La 


Mahina 


4. Barotonga 


La 


Malama 


5. Hanahiki 


La 


Marama 


6. Samoa 


La 


Masina 


7. Niufi 


La 


Mahina 


& Fakaafo 


La 


Masina 


9. Tonga 


La'a 


Mahina 


10. Ban 


Binga 
AsUi 


Vula 


11. Rotoma 


Hual 


12. New Zealand 


Ra 


Marama 


13. Aneiteum 


Nangesenga 


Inmohoue 


14. Nina 


Ra 


Marama 


15. Tanna 


Meri 


Maukua 


16. Eromanga 


Nipmiuin 


Itais 


ir. Vat^ 


Rea 


Marama 


18. Vat6 


Al 


Atelang 


10. Nengone 


Da 


Chekole 


20. Lifli 


ThA 


Ten 


21. New Caledonia 


\f 


Mue 


22. Ebon 


Aleng 


2S. Moreton Bay 


Bigge 


Bobbin 


24. Malayan 


Mata-arl 


Bulau 


25. Javanese 


Sungingi 


Wulan 


26. Bonton 


Soremo 


Bi\la 


27. Salayer 


Mata-alo 


Bulau 


28. Menado 


Mata-roi'i 


Bulrang 


29. Bolanghitano 


Unu 


Wura 


30. Sangnir 

31. Salibabo 


Kaliha 


Buran 


Alio 


Buraiig 


32. Sulu Islands 


Lda 


Fasina 


83. OUeli 


L^hei 


Bulau i 


84. Mayapo 


Hangat 


FhQlaii 


85. Massaratty 


Ijia 


Fhulan 


86. Amblaw 


Laei 


Bular 


87. Tidore 


WangI 
Fow6 


0"ra 


88. Oani 


Pai 


89. Oalela 


Wangi 


O'sa 


40. Liang 

41. Morella 


Riamata 


Ilnlanita 


Li mam Ate i 


Hulaii 


42. Batumerah 


Limatani 


Hulani 


43. Lariko 


LiamAta 


Ilarau 


44. Saparua 


Riamatani 


Fhulan 


45. Awaiya 


Liamatei 


Phulani 


46. Caimarian 


LimamAtei 


Wulani 


47. Teluti 


Tiiam.-itan 


HiAno 


48. Ahtiago ft Tobo Liamatan 


Ph61an 


49. Ahtiago 


L6um 


Melim 


50. Oah 


Wolo.li 


Wuan 


51. Wahai 


Lein 


Hulan 


52. MatabeUo 


016r 


Wulan 


53. Teor 


Lew 


Fhulan 


54. Mysot 


Seasan 


Fet 


55. Mysot 


Kluh 


Nah 


56. Bi^u 


Matalnn 


Balan 


67. Dorey 


Orte 


Faik 


58. Pt Moresby 


DIna 


Ua 


59. Madagascar 


Masoandro 


Volana 



Feta 


Ao 


Feti'a 


Ata 


Hoku 


Ao 


EtQ 


Ao 


Feta 


Ao 


FetQ 


Ao 


Feta 


Aho 


Feta 


Ao 


Feta 


Ao 


Kalokalo 


Denitangi 


Heth 


Aonga 


Whctu 


Kapua 


Inmoijenv 


Naupat 


Fftta 


Poa 


Kumhiio 


NabOa 


Mosi 


Nakop 


Masoi 


San 


Maaei 


T6n Lang 


Uachekole 


leawe 


Uatesith 


Uanao 


Ve 


Kuontre 


Uchu 


Kurra 


Miriyan 


Ynrru 


Bin tang 


Awan 


Liutang 




Kalipopo 




Bintang 




Bituy 




Matitie 




Bituin 




Kanumpitah 




Fatui 




TQlin 




TOlu 




Toloti 




Maralai 




Ngoma 




Bet<il 




Ng6ma 




Marin 




Marin 




Alanmatana 




Mari 




Mareh 




Oona 




Umali 




Mel6no 




T6i 




Kohim 




Tilassa 




Teen 




Toin 




Tokun 




Toen 




Nah 




Ki!ilinginta 

• * • • 




• • • • 

Kin tana 





Ani 
Ra'i 
Lani 
Langi 

lADgi 

Langi 

Langi 

Langi 

Luigi 

Langi 

Lang 

Rangi 

Nohitang 

Rang 

Neai 

Unpokop 

Te rang 

Nsan 

Awe 

Nengontra 

Ka§ 

Nalong 

Birain 

Langit 



R 

C 

U 
C 
C 
U 
U 
C 
U 
I 
t 

r 
I 
u 

fi 

T 

I 

E 

H 

'I 

T 
U 

E 
T 
€ 
1 
I 
I 
l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
( 
1 
1 
1 
\ 
\ 
1 
{ 
{ 
] 
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SE I'OLYNESIAN DiALECTS. 



TBt'^DCK. 


WlXD. 


Light. 


DARuma. 


NOBTfl. 


Falutii 


MatanI 


Maama 


PuUna 


• • • • 


\HX\T\ 


Mata'l 


Maramamna 


Poiri 


Amto'a 
AkAU 


li«-kili 


Makjtni 


Malainalama 


Poelaele 


MAnjrunga 


Matangi 


Ao 


Pouri 


• • • • 


Kaitttiri 


MaUngi 


Malamalama 


Pbori 


• • • • 


Faititill 


Matanffi 


Malamalama 


Poariarl 


Mita 


PkkQ le UniCi 


Mataogi 


M&ma 


Pooriori 


• • • • 


Fmititili 


Matongi 


Ao 


Po 


• • • • 


KmijijiU 


Matangi 
Tbangl 


Mimi 


Pkkapomi 


Tokelau 


Kurukaru 


Rarauia 


Bata|iiit5 


VnaUku 


Thu 


lang 


TmSm. 


Mahann 


• • • • 


Whaititili 


Han 


Ao 


Pt> 


KoUa 


Iniuunuka 


NimtiiOop 


InUk 


Naamt 
Ouri 


Nanatu 


Nf(<tluninilu 


Mataiigi 


Ao 


• • • • 


Kanunia 


Matangi 


Mararen 


Pttaa 


Ulta 


Y<Ani 


Nimftang 


NiUra 


Nile bokebat 


Nempatap 


Vstjthiri 


Matangi 


Ao 


Po 


• • • • 


Tfi 


'N Ung 


AlUt 


Naahrn 


• • • • 


*llri<* 


Ittngo 


Neren 


Ro 


HiTi'iriii^ 


Knth 


laihe 


Thint 


Kolupi 


Tnt- 


Kiii«> 


Chetii 


M|»fline 


• • • • 


<h'>nir 


Kuttow 


Mtrnm 


M<-nik 


Rung 


MiikiiTiri 


liuran 


Kitt«- 


Munf> 


Yavai 


tiiiruli 


Angin 


TranK 


(ialap 


Utfira 
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One Hundred and Thirty-Two W 



English 



South. 



East. 



West. 



1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

LI. 

L2. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

le. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

82. 

38. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 



Apato'erau 
Kokola hema 



Tonga 
Malangai 



Tonga 
Nuri tonga 



• • • • 



Nenipak 



Marquesas 

Tkhiti 

Hawaii 

Barotonga 

Manahiki 

Nine 

Fakaafo 

Tonga Potutonga 

Ban Theva 

Rotmna 

New Zealand 

Aneiteuni 

Niua 

Tanna 

Eromanga 

Vat« 

VaW 

Nengone Feu 

Lifti Kolothe 

New Caledonia .... 

Ebon Ruk 

Moreton Bay Barin 

Malayan Salatan 

Javanese 

Bouton .... 

Salayer .... 

Menado .... 

Bolan^hitano .... 

Sanguir .... 

Balibabo 

Salu Islands .... 

Cajeli 

Mayapo .... 

Massaratty .... 

Amblaw .... 

Tidore 

Qani 

Galela 

Liang .... 

Morella .... 

Batumerah .... 

Lariko — 

Saparua — 

Awaiya .... 

Caimarian .... 

Teluti 

Ahtiago & Tobo 

Ahtiago 

Gah 

Wahai 

Matabello .... 

Teor 

Mysot .... 

Mysot .... 

B^ju 

Dorey .... 

Pt Moresby 

Madagascar .... 



Tehitiaotexa 
Hikina 



Sasae 
Tokilau 

• • • • 

Hahake 
Thake 

Rawhiti 
Anridjai o an 



MunOrQ 



• • • • 



* • • • 



Pnla 
Komethu 

• • • • 

Rear 

Voijir 

Timor 



Teto'ato'aote 
Komohana 



Siaifo 
Mahifohifo 

Hihi'fo* * 
Ra 

• • • • 

Hanaoru 
Anette o uu 

Parftbu 
Nelckompeni 



Eak 

• • ■ « 

Kabelnng 

Burran 

B&rat 



Cold. 

Ana 

xaMaariri 

Ana 

Ana 

Makariri 
Ma'alili 
Makalili 
Ma'a lill 
Mokojia 
LJliaa 
Matit 
Makariri 
Neyaeya 
Makanngi 
Aukoie 
Nitepont 
Makariri 
Melanr 
Cheon 
Not 
Mure 
Ebeow 
Tantan 
Dingin 
A'dam 
Magiri 
Dingin 
Madadum 
Motimpla 
Matuno 

Bagoa 

Numniri 

Daraoti 

Dabridl 

Komoriti 

G6ga 

Makufin 

Damala 

Periki 

Periki 

Muti 

Periki 

Puriki 

Pep^ta 

Mariki 

Pilikeko 

Baidik 

MakiUiri 

Line 

Mariri 

Aridin 

Giridin 

Kabli^i 

Patoh 

Jemlh 

• • • • 

Neru 
Hatsiaka 



HSAT. 



Mo 



Vea 


Mv 


Mahanahana 


Mai 


Uela 


Km 


Ma'ana 


Ma 


Vevela 


Ma 


Vcvela 


Ma 


Mafiuia 


Mo 


Vevela 


Ms 


Mafiuia 


Mo 


Katakata 


Uli 


Pamahan 


Sol 


Wera 


Ma 


Niklap 


Lol 


Kaaakaaa 


On 


Apanapan . 


Tal 


Nouoa 


Nn 


Kava 


Ma 


Fetin 


Nb 


Cheacha\(-a 


Ue 


Zina 


Hn 


Mere 


Ng 


EbmU 


Tol 


Urun 


Bit 


Ka-p&nas-an 


GtL 


Paoas 




Mopani 




Bumbong 




Mat^ti 




Mopaso 




Matdti 




Bahiha' 




Poton 




Dap6to 




Dapotoni 




Ump4na 




Sasahu 




Ban 




Dasaho 




Puta 




Lott) 




Aputu 




Putu 




Kuno 




Maooso 




Putu 




Putu 




Baf&nat 




Asala 




Mofanas 




Mulai 




Ahuan 




Horip 




Benis 




Pelah 




Panas 





Ciahu 
Hafaiiana 
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XE Polynesian Dialects. — Continued, 



Haxd. 

ODrtai 

(hi« 

One 

•One 

Ow 

One* me 

Onnme 

On«»ne 

Online 

Nukunaku 

Thsnttun 

Kinkirl 

On*" 

Nlmkar 

Narrvin 

N;:i.n^ 

(iuiiin 

<fn«ni 

Nt.» 

li.k 

<i<\.im 



Km 

O&'i 

Pohaku 

Tuk« 

Fatu 

Ma'a 

Maka 

Katu 

Maka 

Vatu 

liuth 

Maka 

Inhat 

Fatu 

Kabiiir 

Nivat 

Fatu 

Fit 

ete 

VM 

in 

h^ini.-tn 
Miillo 
liutu 



Watcil 

Vai 

Vai k. itaiie 

Uai 

Vai 

Vai 

Vai 

Vai 

Vai 

Vai 

Wai 

V«»i 

Wai 

Inwai 

Vai 

Nui 

•Xn 

Vai 

Nai 

LI 

Tim 

Ntir» 

KuiiK 

AyiT 

lktn> II 

Manu 

At-r 

Akfi 

.Samgo 

Aki 

Wai 

Wai 

Waili 

Wai 

Wai 

Wai 

Aki 

Wft>T 

Aki 

W..>T 
W..yl 
Wry I 
W^>1 
Wai 

W4.1i 

Wa*li 

W.lu 

Wai 

W.ii ifii 

An- 

T'lun 

Ait 

Wflir 

Wa)r 

I).>i 



Bba. 



Tai 


Akan 


MiU 


Raao 


KAi 


Laan 


Tai 


lUkau 


Tai 


Lakan 


Hami 


La'au 


Talii 


Lakan 


Muaiia 


lAkaa 


Tahi 


Akau 


Waitiii 


Nakau 


Haa 


Oi 


Maana 


Rakau 


liUap 


Imsi 


Tai 


Lakau 


T^ 


Nd 


Tawk 


Ne 


Tai 


Rakao 


Ntaa 


Nukaa 


Chele 


Herel 


Nanpfthe 


Hino 


Stlo 


Ngoe 


fjiakMtli 




liaKHit 


aira 


ThuifV 


l*uhn 


H«*Kt>rii 


• - • • 


Amlal 


. . . 


Uiit 




KaiU 


, , 


Btirengu 




l^uili 




TaicamaoK 




Mahi 




(»Ut 




Olat 




MaAi 




lauti 




Nolo 




w.>ut 




Tr<»w 




Mit 




Met 




Uuti 




InuUii 




Hawah 




Ijiulialia 




I^iihaha 


, 


Ti>wein 




Tani 




Tallin 




Ta«<>k 




Uat 




Tahi 




llmk 




S..I 




llrlot 




Mnlilaut 





lUn'i 
Kas- 



Tarara Tmli 
Kaouttaaiiit 
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One Hundred and Thirty-Two Wc 



Eaglidi 



BRXA]>-FBnT. Tabo. 



OoooA-Nrr. Tax. 



BuoAm-GAn. B*xai| 



1. 

2. 
S. 
4. 
5w 

• • 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 
U. 
14. 
U. 
ML 
17. 
1& 
1». 
SO. 
21. 
82. 
S3. 
S4. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
8& 
20. 
SO. 
81. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
86. 
87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 



Mwqi 

TUiIti 

HavbU 

Raioloiijai 

MAnahiki 



Khi« 

ruBAfo 

BHa 

RotUBUI 

NevZ««lAiid 
▲neiteum 
Nin 
Ikniia 



Tat« 

Kengone 

Ufti 

KewCtMoniA 

Ebon 

Moret<m Iky 

MmlAjran 

JmVAIlMtf 

BoQton 

8AlA]rer 

Menado 

BoUnchitAno 

8Anxuir 

SaUbAbo 

Sola IslADds 

Mayaito 

MAMATatty 

AmUAW 

TMore 

OAni 

GalelA 



Urn 

Aniei 
Kola 

Ulu ' 
Me 

• • • • 

Mei 
Uto 
CI 

• • • * 

NohiwniuA 

Ula 

KemAT 

NemATA 

Knni 

Naptam 

WA4«n 

Uenon 

Nge 

Me 

• • • • 

iSnkun 



Tkro 
KaIo 

• • « • 

Tklo 

TUo 

lUo 

Tkru 

KtAlo 

An 

Tart) 

IntAl 

Tkn> 

K«i« 

Tkl 

Tkro 

Ntal 

Waani 

Inangkath 

Nere 



Morella 

Uatnmerah 

Lariko 

Saparoa 

Awaiya 

Caimarian 

Teluti 

Ahtiago & Tobo 

Ahtlago 

Gah 

Wahai 

MatabeUo 

Teor 

Mysot 

Myaot 

BiUa 

Dorey 

Pt Moresby 

MadAgAscar 



Eehi 

HftAii 

Kin 

Kin 

Ni 

Nia 

Nin 

Nia 

Nin 

Nia 

Nia 

Ndng" 

• • • • 

NAboAi 

Noki 

Ono 

NAnia 

WAna 

Ono 

Ni 

NAine 

• • * * 

Nior 

Krambil 

KAlimbungo 

Nyorah 

Bangoh 

Bon^o 

Bangn 

Nyu 

NOi 

Niwi 

Niwi 

Niwi 

Igo 

hiwitan 

IRO 

Nier 

Niwil 

Niwdl 

Nimil 

Mndllo 

LiwiU 

Niw«U 

Na^lo 

Ni^ 

Nairn 

NiOlA 

Liien 

DAT 

Nor 

NCA 

Nen 
SalokA 

• • • • 

Niu 
Voaniho 



Baanhi 
Uhi 
Uhi 
Ui 

un ■'" 

Uft 

• • • • 

Uft 
Uvi 
Uk 

• • • • 

Nob 

un 

Nak 
Nap 
Uf 

NaoI 
WAkoko 
KSkd 
Ngu 



Ubi 



To 
TV> 
Ko 
TV> 

■ • • • 

Tblo 

to 

Ntoro 

Thoo 

Nett«ai' 
To(ro 

NATOk 

PoriA 

Toro 

NApond 

Wi 

UiA 

Nti 



TnbbQ 



Mdli 
M«fk 



.1 



Meia 

Fnti 
Ham 

VOBfi 

Yts 

NolM J 

Fosf 
lUk 

Nota 

Botak 

Nur I 

Waett 

Wimva 

Ngoi 



Fiiug i 
Ooduff 
Oloka 
Loka 
Un« I 
^gpe , 
Basa J 
•• •< I 
FiA 

Umpolii 
FOat 
F&Ati 
Biyeh 
Koi 
L6kla 
B61e 
KolA 
KolA 
lini 

KdTA 
Kl^lA 

WOri 

U'ki 

PeliwB 

Ftki 

Phitim 

FikiiA 

Uri 

PhMi 

MOk 

Talah 

M4h 

Fia-ang 

• • • « 

BIka 
Akondn 
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iNE Polynesian Dialects. — Continued. 



Hhip. 



FmH. 



Pio. 



Doo. 



Fowl 



Ib^pe (nhip) 


Ika 


PuakA 


Nnhe 


Mm 


l*Ahi 


la 


Pua'a 


Uri 


Mm 


Ua» 


linw.iia 


ruaka 


Ilio 


Manu 


PIU 


Ikn 


Pnaka 


Mango 


Moft 


Piibi 


Ika 


• • • • 


• • • « 


Mm 


Vu |Mtpa Uii}(i 


la 


Pna'a 


Uri 


Mm 


Vaka toii){m 


Ika 


Puaka 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


F*»Un Uua 


Ika 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Mm 


VAka laf^i I»iiKi 


Ika 


Puaka 


Kuri 


Mm 


WankA kvu 


Ika 


Vuaka 


Kori 


Tm 


Ah<»i 


IV 


l*uak 


Kam hir, eomehere 1 


Mm 


Kftipak<> 


Ika 


Ptiaka 


Kori 


Kikaokan 


NVkaii 


Nuron 


Pfcad 


Kuri 


IiUA 


Vaka «»rv 


Ika 


Pkka«i 


Kuri 


Mm 


Tata iu>n* 


Namit 


Buka 


Kuri 


Lm 


I/> Urnav 


N«»mii 


NumiMikhaal 


Kuri 


Netawa 


IVint;ii>on)(i 


Ika 


Puaka 


Kuri 


Mm 


Rani pur 


Nrik 


Uik 


Kuri 


Tb 


K'M^inti 


Waie 


I^ulka 


Philai 


ntewe 


Hf |«|mI»* 


I 


Piuika 


Kuri 


Giitii 


Ni<>k:ii» 


Mi 


Pnaka 


NU 


• ff • • 


Wdii)>Iii 


lak 


fl«'ni 


0«Tn 


Rao 


Kumio 


Muranf; 


l>in« 


MiKa 


Wagun 


Karal 


Ikau 


Anak tiabi 


Anting k, kuyuk 


Ayam 




Iwa 


QiilonK 


Aaa 


Ktfk 




Ikant 


AtiAwhu 


Munto'a 


Mann 


, 


Iup> 


Ilahi 


Ann 


langan? 




Maninigan 


Balii 


Kapuna 


Manu 




H.« 


Rioko 


UnKU 


Mano 




Kina 


Ilawi 


Kapuna 


Manu 




Inana 


llawi 


Amu 


Minu 




K^na 


Fall 


Asn 


Manu 




lani 


I!ahu«» 


km 


Tehnl 




Ikan 


Fani 


Aku 


T*put 




Ikan 


Fafii 


Ahu 


X^puti 




Ikiani 


Ilawu 


A^n 


Rufba 




Nyan 


H<Sho 


Kajm 


Tuko 




Ian 


Il«>h 


lyor 


Manik 




Niu 


TitI 


(iAm 


Ti>ko 




lyan 


Ilahnw 


Asu 


Mann 




Iran 
lini 


llaliu 


Aau 


Manu 




Uahu 


Aau 


MiDo 




fail 


liahn 


Ajiu 


Man<i 




Ian 


Hahul 


Ann 


Mami h(m» 




Uni 


Ilihu 


Amu 


Mano lunia 




Lini 


llawhtia 


Anna 


Minn 




Yani» 


llahu 


Wann 


Manuo 




I^ 


W4r 


Yaa 


T6I1 




I«*ni 


Faniiui 


NawanK 


Towlm 




Ikan 


IViia 


Kaftini 


Manttk 




Ian 


Ilaha 


Aau 


Malnk 




lin 


BiMir 


Aftina 


Manok 




Ikan 


Faf 


How 


Man(*k 




Km 


lloh 


Tr* 


Kakfp 




Km 


ll»h 


Yrm 


Tekayap 




I»«iah 


(^b 


Aau 


Mano 




.... 


ll«-J«>n 


Nafsu 


• • • • 




Wnima 


Hanmia 


Hbua 


Knmkuni 




llaiandrano 


Kina 


Ambn 


kV»X<x 



{6o 
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BogUah 

1. Marqueaas 
8. Tahiti 

8. HawaU 

4. Barotonga 
6. Manahild 

6. 8ainoa 

7. Niufi 

& Fkkaafo 

9. Tonga 

0. Baa 

1. Rotuma 

5. New Zealand 

3. Aneiteom 

4. Nina 

5. Tanna 

0. Eronmnga 

7. Vat* 

8. Vat* 

9. Nengone 

0. Lift! 

1. New Caledonia 

2. Ebon 

S. Moreton Bay 

4. Malayan 

5. Javanese 

6. Bouton 

7. Salayer 

8. Menado 

9. Bolanghitano 

0. Sangnir 

1. Salibabo 

2. Sula Islands 

3. Civ}eli 

4. Mayapo 

5. Massaratty 

6. Amblaw 

7. Tidore 

8. Gani 

9. Galela 

0. Liang 

1. Morella 

2. Batnmerah 

3. Lariko 

4. Saparua 

5. Awaiya 

6. Caimarian 

7. Teluti 

8. Ahtiago ti Tobo 

9. Ahtiago 

0. Oah 

1. Wahai 

2. Matabello 

3. Teor 

4. Mysot 

5. Mysot 
5. Bfvja 
r. Dorey 

B. Pt. Moresby 
9. Madagascar 



Ajkt. 



Rat. 



FiRX. 



HOUSB. 



B 



Ko 


Kioe 


Ahi 


Ro 


lore 


Anahi 


Nonanona 


lole 


Ahi 


Lo 


Kiore 


A'i 


Loa 


Kiore 


Ahi 


Loi 


Imoa 


Afl 


Lo 


Kam& 


Afl 


Lo 


Kimoa 


Afl 


Lo 


Kuma 


Afl 


Ngkasikftlolo 


Kalavo 


Bukawanga 


Tuitui 


Pitsa 


Reh 


Poktinia 


Kiore 


Kapura 


Niluiiau 


Inceda 


Incap 


Roa 


KJmoa 


Afl 


Muramora 


Asnk 


Nftp 


Moli 


Lakis 


Nom 


Makalakala 


Kimoa 


Afl 


Makal 


Kusu 


Nkap 


Kede 


Rhele 


lei 


Huminyemin 


Athi 


E* 


•Nkl 


• • • • 


Ntrati 


Jjiin^ 


Oijerik 


K^eik 


Dabbun 


Guril 


Dalo 


Semut 


Minchit 


Api 


Silmut 


Tikus 


Guni 


Os^A 


Bokoti 


Whd 


Kalihara 


Blaha 


Api 


Singeh 


Borano 


PQtung 


Tohonio 


Borabu 


Puro 


Kiaso 


Balango 


Putun 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Puton 


Kokoi 


8nAfa 


Api 
Ahu 


Mosisin 


Boti 


Fosisin 


Boti 


B4na 


Misisin 


Tikuti 


Bana 


Kakai 


Pne 


Afti 


Bifl 


Miiti 


U'ku 


Laim 


LQf 


Lntan 


Goludo 


Liipn 
Mal^a 


Uku 


Umu 


Aow 


Oon 


Malaha 


Aow 


Manisid 


Pu^ni 


Aow 


Aten 


Malaha 


Aow 


Sumakow 


Mulahnh 


Ilao 


Tuinue 


Maldha 


Aoiisa 


Sumukao 


Malaha 


liao 


Phoino 


Maiy4ha 


YAfo 


F6in 


MeUva 


Yfif 


• • • • 


Sikim 


Wahani 


Niefer 


Karufei 


Alf 


Isalema 


Mulahan 


Aow 


Otunia 


Arofa 


Efl 


Singa Bingat 


Fudan^ 


Yaf 


Kaniili 


Keluf 


Lap 


Kumlih 


Qu6h 
Tikua 


Yap 
Api 


Sumut 


• • • ■ 


• • • ■ 


Foor 


Pilailo 


• « • • 


liLhi 


Vitsika 


Voalavo 


Afo 



Fb« 






Fare 


Ohe 




Hale 


Poapana 




Are 


• « • • 




Fftre 


• • • • 




Fale 


U 




Fale 


Faiia 




Fale 


• • • • 




Fale 


Kaho 




Vale 


Ngftaaa 




Ri 


Fana 




Whare 


■ • « • 




Keom 


Ne&na 




Fare 


Ngaaao 




Ninma 


Knankoan 




Nimo 


Nangaaaa 




Fare 


Ngasaa 




Nasom 


U> 


K 


'Ma 


• • • • 


P 


Uma 


Haing 


P 


Uma 


• • • • 




lui 


• • • • 




Goannar 


.... 




Rnmah 


Anapanah 


P 


Umah 


• ■ • • 


F 


B4nna 


■ • * • 





8apa 
Balry 


• • • • 


P 


Bore 


• ■ • • 




Bali 


• « • ■ 




Bareh 


.... 


P 


U'ma 


.... 


D 


L\)raa 


• • • • 


P 


Hiima 


■ • » « 




Huma 


• • • • 


P 


Ijt^mah 


• « • « 


B 


Fola 


• • ■ • 


J< 


U'ra 


• • • • 


P 


Tahu 


* • • * 


N 


Rnmah 


■ « a ■ 


H 


Lumah 


• • ■ • 


H 


Lumn 


• • • • 


A 


Rumah 


• • • • 


H 


Rumali 


• • ■ • 


H 


LaOma 


• • • « 


H 


Lnma 




H 


Uma 


■ • • • 


Oi 


Umah 


• • • • 


B 


Feidra 


• • « • 


H 


Liime 


• • • • 


U 


Lnman 


.... 


H 


Onima 


.... 


Li 


Sarin 


• • • * 


Y\ 


Kom 


• • • • 


Fi 


m 


• ■ • ■ 


Ai 


Rnmah 


■ • • • 


Fl 


Roem 


• • • ■ 




Lnma 


• • • • 




Trana 


• • • • 


Tt 
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SrcAft. 



DAT. 



NlOUT. 



Omut. 



:miD 



MAhM 

]h« 

Tmi 
T»«. 
Tbo 
Tao 
Tao 
Tan 

Moto 
T«ai> 
Tmo 
MoptU 

Nitci 

Hau 

Tao 

OU 

thi«h 

Tlio 

Nj> 
Manv 

Kaiia 

TnilAk 
T>>ii>iak 
I'ktitlano 
IV. k I 
liiLlak 

Mftl<-haii 
T«>itit«k 

Nrpi 

Txjwaki 

Sa^ni ««^Mi 
T'tulok 
Taha 
Tu|<i 

T-»nar 

Kat«-i 

H<iUiil 

tSariiiki' 

Tiji<« 

TuU 

I^it-aiiuni 

Oika 

Titf 

<tJlllA v-vlW 

< t.n 

I»r| 

W.jah 

I<. 
Lrfi/iui 



Ao 


Po 


Ao 


Po A Ru'i 


lAOk<« 


IN» 


U 


Po 


Ao 


Po 


Ao 


Po 


Aho 


Po 


Ao 


Po 


Aho 


P«»uri 


HiDK* 


li«>iiid 


Terundie 


Pong 


Ao 


Pb 


NadUt 


Nfprins 


Ndkuao 


Kofw 


Iran 


Lneifien 


Dan 


Pumontk 


Ao 


Po 


Allat 


Pcmg 


llan** 


Rifli 


I^ihf 


Am« 


fhftia 


M|iiine 


Kan 


HunK 


Dirai 


Wnhu 


Art 


MiUin 


Aivan 


Dun^ 


Il^> 


Maromo 


AU<» 


Jiiintd 


K«»Q 


MAhrt 


L'nuvcnH 


(iiittir 


R<>ka*ii 


IlubU 


Dawika 


BohuwV 


(»aw*k 


Pfrt 


Ihiwa 


H«t<> 


Liar 


ill-tO 


\Mr\ 


I*iinM» 


Wrll Xis\\A 


H(»|ihiito 


liaUiito 


I)««M>UIO 


TatcmiU 


I)ai>iit4> 


Kikir 


llatoni 


AIowatA 


Ilatclu 


WatLla 


IliiUniti 


Ai4uva 


llal«iiii«ti 


Kai 


PntU 


Ai«lawf 


Miitr 


> • ■ 


AnH-ti 


KiU 


Uunmlfii 


MaUliiiui 


Matahat 


I*tlui 


IN>taOii 


Malal 


(•armtnrfii 


KaiwifllA 


M*n«*iiil 


Ijiniituinai 


<»U«alia 


Lllrv 


lN>KAni|;ani 


StH^llI 


Mil. h 


Kliih 


Mati 


I^ii 


Haiipin 


Ka^ 





Atnlru 



Allna 



Nni 


lU 


RAhi 


Iti 


Nui 


Uuka 


M&ta 


jyu 


Rahi 


Telr 


lUiU 


IjUii 


Tote 


Tele 


lUiti 


Uhi 


JU 


lieva 


Lailai 


TiA 


Me'a me'a 


Rahi 


Nohinohi 


AlupM 


Inhaklin 


Sort 


8i>l 


Hori 


Anhi 


MMab 


Vilok 


Matoi 


Akalaka 


TOb 


8e« 


IIf>njiUI 


Waiam 


Atjiahoat 


Katitbo 


'Ak«i 


Tania 


I>niai> 


l-^n-k 


Winvar 


PiqiirHn 


Resar 


Krchil A krt 


(i<«lr 


(liili 


MoaKhi 


Kiiii ki<li 


!Uk4*h 


KiMi 


RalMih 


D<Mlio 


Moriikan* 


Moiiiik*! 


lAbo 


Anion 


llafcrwa 


Ka4in(|(i 


i-Ia 


Malic 


I^hai 


Koi 


liHKllt 


R4»it 


llaat 


R(»i 


ITarr 


Rakoti 


lanin 


Kent 


TaUloIo 


Waiwaitt 


KUmo 


Drrliekl 


NiU 


Koi 


liflla 


Ahnntai 


Kutloa 


Ana a 


Ini 


Kfi 


Ilahil 


Ihiliit 


IUh<- 


Olilill 


Kruanii'i 


Kokanrii 


Klau 


Anan 


Aiyuk 


NVUk 


IN.trn 


Anaanini 


Hi.trtik 


W.'ta wt.ta 


Maina 


Kiiti 


I^lrh 


Kfiina 


I>n 


K.k 


f^U 


<iunam 


Kirn 


^W•nI^•h 


Itajiar 


iMiliki 


NabtMif i'r 11* 


NalMNirlia 


I*au 


MaUki 


LehLU 


>kTVs 
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1. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

& 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
2«. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
66. 
67. 
58. 
59. 



Biiglish 

Marqaesas 

Tahiti 

Hawaii 

Rarotonga 

Manahiki 

Samoa 

Nia« 

Fakaafo 

Tonga 

Baa 

Botuma 

New Zealand 

Aneiteom 

Nioa 

Tuma 

Eromanga 

Vat^ 

Vat^ 

Nengone 

Lifb 



NXAS. 

Ataata 

Fatata 

Kokoke 

Vaitata 

Epiri 

Latalata 

Tatamai 

Late mai 

Ofl 

Voleka 

El 

Tutata 

Ubutpotet 

Itata 

Ip&ka 

Potlpot 

Tata 

Emultin 

Achen 

Kaiaseng 



New Caledonia Riamp^ti 

Ebon Bak 

Moreton Bay Perduk 

Malayan Dekat & arah 

Javanese 

Bouton 

Salayer 

Menado 

Bolanghitano 

Sanguir 

Salibabo 

Snlu Islands 

Cajeli 

Hayapo 

Massaratty 

Amblaw 

Tidore 

Oani 

Qalela 

Liang 

Morella 

Batumerah 

Lariko 

Sapania 

Awaiya 

Caimarian 

Teluti 

Ahtiago & Tobo 

Ahtiago 

Oah 

Wahai 

Matabello 

Teor 

Mysot 

Mysot 

Bj^ju 

Dorey 

Pt Moresby 

Madagascar 



D18TAMT. 

Memao 

TeateaS 

Loihiaku 

Mamao 

Mamao 

Mamao 

Mamao 

Mamao 

Mamao 

Yawa 

Souson pao 

Tkwhiti 

Itacacen 

Ipai 

Sapnn 

Itunga 

Mamao 

Eniptai 

Thuaiai 

Kanun 

Rema 

Etho 

Wurrar 

I&Qh 



Good. 

Meitai 

Maita'i 

Maikai 

Meitaki 

Esum&lie 

Lelei 

Mitaki 

Lelei 

Lelei 

Vinaka 

Lele 

Pai 

Upene 

Rufie 

Laumaaan 

Aremai 

Marie 

Inl 

Roi 

Kalo 

Atri 

Emraon 

Oallang 

Balk 

Butje 

Meiipe 

B^i 

Sahenie 

Mopia 

Mapia 

Mapyia 

Pia 

Ungano 

Dagdsa 

Dagbsa 

Parei 

Laha 

Fiar 

Tal6ha 

la 

la 

Amaisi 

Mai 

Malopi 

A6I0 

Mai 

Fia 

KoranJn 

Komia 

Oupbin 

la 

Fia 

Phien 

Fei 

Ti 

Alia 

Bie 

Namo 

Aaara 



Bad. 

Pe 

Ino 

Ino 

Kino 

Kino 

Leanga 

Kelea 

Leanga 

Kovi 

Tha 

Rahsa 

Kino 

Has 

Esft 

Lelaha 

Itaw buki 

Sa 

IsS 

Nia 

Kangaso 

K\h 

Enana 

Warrang 

Bumk 

Olio 

Maduki 

Seki 

Dal my 

Moiatu 

Lai 

Reoh 

Bns4r 

Naki^ 

Daboho 

Daboho 

Behei 

lira 

Lekat 

Ator6 

Ahia 

Ahia 

Akahia 

Ahia 

Ahia 

Ahia 

Ahio 

Ahia 

Avet 

Kafetaia 

Nugalotuk 

Ahati 

Rabat 

Yat 

Lek 

Leak 

Rabat 

• • • ■ 

Dika 
Ratsy 



Hon 

Opt d^hou 

Hon 

Ou 

Foo 

Fou 

Fou 

Fou 

Fan 

Vou 

Fo'ou 

Hon 

Mat 

Foa 

Aui 

IteYoa 

Foa 

Ifaam 

Kabesi 

Manranra 

luva 

Ekail 

Yingang 

Bh&ra 



Ou 

Ed 
Tih 
Kal 
Hfti 
Tab 
Tm 
Ptol 
Ln 
Tu 
Mti 
Mat 
Tai 
Ita 
Tte 
Tot 
Itel 
Tu 
Ita 
Moi 
Bto 
Nu 
Em 
Wii 
TiU 
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TiNF. Polynesian Dialects. — Continued, 



Bla'-k. 



WlllTK. 



Mam. 



WOXAX. 



Malk. 



fir 



I'anu 


MuiU 


Enata 


Vahin« 


Ahana 


Enf«-if 


ur»ud 


Tane 


Vahine 


oni 


Uliuli 


AlUli 


Kanaka 


Wahine 


Kane 


I'liuli 


TfAtea 


Taiigata 


Vaine 


Tane 


llnuri 


Tm 


TkDgaU 


Vahine 


Tane 


Uriuri 


Hinaaina 


TanKftta 


Fhfine 


Tanc 


M<-iianU 


liina 


TaiiKata 


Fiflne 


Tane 


rnuri 


Hinaaina 


Tangata 


FaHue 


Tane 


L'liuli 


IliDfliiiia 


Tangata 


Feflut) 


Tkane 


I^altxA 


HitiKa aiuigtu 


Taiuata 


NUewa 


Tangant* 


K-I 


FiA 


Tha 


Hoiru • 


Tha 


MADfTTl 


Ma 


Tangata 


Whahine 


Tine 


A pint; 


Ahi 


Natimi 


IntakatA 


Atamaing 


In 


KriiKO 


Tangata 


Taflne 


Tane 


PlUTI 


Paan 


Aremania 


Fieran 


Amman 


Ujiot mi Ifvaug 


Niiclaw 


Nateme 


Naalvin 


Itnati>man 


Krlrkilr 


T«- 


Tangata 


Faflne 


Tangata 


Nk-^it 


Tar 


Nataniul 


NamatQ 


NanQi 


I hill 


(iaila 


Ngonie 


Ilmenew 


Chahman 


Kauf ru» t 


KaiiiA 


At 


Fii 


Tronianth 


AtiHf 


Uiii|>.l 


NganAn* 


U«. 


Uiui« 


Mat. 


Mut«' 


Man 


Kiirra 


Man 


Kijri.rii 


Duiiiicm 


Mania 


iMindaMyn 


l»au 


KUin 


I»iitik 


Orang 


IVrampuan 


lAkiUkl 


Inn 


Put^ 


Wiing lanan 


Witng wedo 




A'liiita 


Ma|iuti 


Otiiaui 


Dawine 




JiltAlll 


Tutih 


Tail 


Baiui 




MaitMnt; 


Malii'la 


Tatiinata 


* ■ • • 




MdltolIlM 


M»'i»'tiho 


Komki 


BiU) 




Malt nil 


Mawim 


MaiM-Hh 


Mahoweni 




Maitu 


Mawira 


Tnmata 


Baliinch 




Miti 


Btiti 


Mama 


Fiua 




M-tan 


Uinp<>ti 


Uiiilanai 


UniHnei 




Miti 


IV.ti 


(H-niaiia 


(i«-nnfh 




Miti 


IViti 


Aiianihaiia 


Fint-h 




Kainf irhiij 


IMjnni 


Kfinau 


• • • • 




Kak'itii 


lialmlo 


Noiian 


Fofojra 




Kitkii.iii 


Wulan 


Mon 


Mapin 




T:*tatari> 


Itaari 


An«»w 


Ojit^lfka 


■ ■ • 


M'U> 


I*iitih 


Moloria 


Mahiua 




M*-t«> 


I'titih 


Mali inn 


Mahitia 




Mf trni 


Tiitih 


MuiiiUi 


Maiiiai 


* • 


JirU» 


initih 


Mal.iiia 


MaMiiia 


. , 


Ji^Mi 


l*iitll 


Tuniata 


l*ipina 




M»-t*-ni 


I»ntil^ 


Tuiiiata 


Mahiua 




Mfti 


INitih 


Tnntata 


Mahina 




Mrt^* 


Piitih 


Manu-ota 


Ihtna 




MrliictAli 


Italiiit 


Muana 


Vina 




Mrtrtl 


IMitih 


MuniUinTini 


Ifbrinin 




M'utaii 


MaphiitM 


HrUn«« 


lUnn 




M. t,.,, 


rut»-h 


AU hiciti 


l*tna hirti 




M^'.ti 


Mapl.tit: 


Morananiia 


FflrUra 




Ml*. II 


Sflii|. 


Mfranna 


M«*«iiia 




Mllltll**.4tl 


Itlll 


Motii 


lln 




Ikt 


\Vu^ 


M..t 


Mot yx 




I^Wiiti 


TnUh 


lirUh 


l)iii«lah 


, 


r^fiiii 


I'lvep i»rr K\x 


ritr|ier Kawaaaa 


lli*-nya 






, 


Tauninia 


llaimi 




Maint> 


FoUj 


Uhilahx 


Vehlvcxi 
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Eni^Ush 



FXXALE. 



1. 
S. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
0. 
7. 
& 

10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 



MaiqiiMM 
lUiltl 


Vahine 
Ufa 


Hmwaii 


Wahine 


Barotonga 
ManiOiild 


Vaine 
Vahine 


Samoft 


Faflne 


Niufi 


Fiflne 




Fallne 


Tonga 


Feflne 


Baa 


NUewa 


Rotama 


Hoien 


New Zealand 


Whahine 


Aneiteom 


Atahaiug 


Nina 


Fine 


Tanna 


Feran 




Itnasivin 


VaM 


Faflne 


VaU 


Nainata 


Nengone 


Hmenew 


liifti 


Fii 


New Caledonia Ufo 


Ebon 


Kurra 


Moreton Bay 


Qirkani 


Malayan 


Peranipuan 



Javanese 

Benton 

Salayer 

Menado 

BolanKhitano 

HanguTr 

Salibabo 

Sulu IslandH 

QUeli 

MayaiH) 

Maanaratty 

Amblaw 

Tidore 

Oani 

Galela 

Liang 

Morella 

Batumerah 

Lariko 

Baftarna 

Awidya 

Caimarian 

Teluti 

Ahtiago & Tobo 

Ahtiago 

Gah 

Wahai 

Matabello 

Teor 

Mysot 

Hysot 

BiUu 

Dorey 

rt Moresby 

Madagascar 



BOT. 

Mahai 

Taina iti 

Keika kane 

Tama iti 

Tuna iti 

Tama 

Tama 

Tama 

Tama 

Ngone tangana 

Lea lilii 

Tama-iti 

Nadualep 

Tama 

Aukunauhi 

Nateman 

Tama 

Tesi 

Aichalraan 

Nikonant 

Nifio 

Ijadrek 

Ngarrin;; 

Anak lakilaki 



OlBL. 

Fliboe 

Tamahine 

Kaikamahine 

Tamaine 

Tama iti hika 

Telne 

Tamaflflne 

Teine 

T^'ahine 

Ngonealewa 

Lehaina 

Tama iti whahine 

Natahaing 

Tama fine 

FeFananhi 

Itnasivin 

Faflne rakraka 

Natar 

Aiaia 

Thathin 

Vaninfo 

Lidrick 

Miming 

Anak perampnan 



SOH. 



Da 



Tama 


Moi i 


Tama it! 


IWmHJ 


Keikekane 


TinJ 
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F^.h 


Sedongo 


Sedongo ne sa 


Sedongo ne 


Sedongo ne 


SedMV 


20. Ltni 


Kkete 


Taipi 


Changemen 


Luengemen 


Kontngemen 


Ekengs 


21. New Caledonia 


Beu 


TakQg 


Nota 


Nobo 


Nobeth 


Nobea 


22. Ebon 


Enier 


Lailem 


Chilchinu 


Chilchime 


Twalithuk 


Twalmt 


23. Moreton Bay 


Milling kallaMoauin 


• ■ • ■ 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• « * 


24. Malayan 


Ainpat 


Liiua 


Anam 


Tujuli 


Salapan 


SambOi 


25. Javanese 


Pafiat 


Lima 


Nanam 


Pitu 


Wolu 


Sanga 


26. Bouton 


PatAnn 


Liniann 


Namano 


Pitnano 


Veluano 


Sioann 


27. I^layer 


Ampat 


Lima 


Unam 


Tujoh 


Kama 


Kasa 


28. Menado 


Pa 


Rima 


Num 


Pitu 


Walra 


Sio 


29. Bolanghitanu 
SO. Sanguir 
81. Salibabo 


Oi>at<) 


Rima 


Onomo 


Pitu 


Waro 


Sio 


Kopa 


Lima 


Kaniim 


Kapitu 


Walu 


Kasiow 


Apatah 


Dtilima 


Annuh 


Pitu 


Warn 


Sioh 


32. Sulu Islands 


Garihn 


Lima 


Ganc 


Gapitu 


Gatahua 


Gatasia 


83. Cajeli 


Ua 


Lima 


Ne 


Hito 


Walo 


Siwa 


34. Mayapo 


Pa 


Lima 


Ne 


lito 


Etma 


Esbia 


35. Massaratty 


Pa 


Lima 


N6 


Pito 


Traa 


Chia 


36. Amblaw 


Faa 


Lima 


Noh 


Pitu 


Walu 


Siwa 


87. Tidore 


Raha 


Runtolm 


Rora 


Tumodi 


Tukangi 
Lepwal 


Sio 


88. Gani 


Lepfoht 


Leplim 


Lepwonan 


Lepfit 


Lepsiu 


89. Galela 


Iha 


Matoha 


Butanga 


Tumidingi 


Itupangi 


Sio 


40. Liang 

41. Morella 


Uani 


Rima 


Neua 


Itu 


Warn 


Sia 


Uata 


Lima 


Nena 


Itu 


Warn 


Siwa 


42. Batmnerah 


Atd 


LimA 


NcnA 


ituA 


Walu'a 


Siwa 


43. Lariko 


Alia 


Rima 


Noo 


Itu 


Warn 


Siwa 


44. Saparoa 


Haa 


Rinm 


Nooh 


Hitu 


Warn 


Siwa 


45. Awaiya 


Aata 


Lima 


Nome 


Witu 


Walu 


Siwa 


46. Caimarian 


Ad 


Lima 


Nome 


Itu 


Walu 


Siwa 


47. Teluti 


Fai 


Lima 


Noi 


Y\\M 


Wagu 
Wal 


Siwa 


48. Ahtiago & Tobo 


1 Fet 


Lima 


Num 


Fit 


Siwa 


49. Ahtiago 


Enhata 


Enlima 


Ennoi 


Enhit 


Enwol 


Ensiwa 


50. Gah 


Faat 


Lim 


Wonen 


Fiti 


Alu 


Sia 


51. Wabai 


Ati 


Nima 


Lomi 


Itu 


Alu 


Sia 


52. Matabello 


Fata 


Rima 


Onam 


Fitu 


Allu 


Sia 


53. Teor 


Faljt 


Lima 


Nem 


Fit 


Wal 


Siwer 


54. Mysot 


Fnt 


Lim 


Onura 


Fit 


Wal 


Si 


55. Mysot 


Fut 


Lim 


Onum 


Tit 


Wal 


Sin 


56. BtvJQ 


Amivat 


Lima 


Nam 


Ti\joh 


Dolapan 


SambOi 


57. Dorey 

58. Pt Moresby 


Fiak 


Rim 


Onem 


Fiek 


■ • ■ • 


Sieuw 


Hfini 


Ima 


Taulatoi 


Hitu 


Yanlahani 


Ta 


59. Madagascar 


Efatra 


Dinry 


Enina 


Fito 


Valo 


Sivy 
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Nine Polynesian Dialects. — Continued, 





TwExn. 


A UUSOECD. 


A THOuaAXD. Tex Tbo 




EoA oDc»ha'u 


Au 


Mann 


• • ■ • 




Ta aa 


Kau 


Mauo 


Manotinl 




IwakAlaa 


Uuiami 


■ • • 


• • • • • 




Elua Dieaulu 


IJIQ 


Mano 


• • • ■ 


ttlQ 


Takaii 


Lima takati 


UaUu 


Vano 




Luafula 


BeUu 


Afe 


Mano 


U 


Ua hiifigoAilii 


Teau 


Afe 


■ • • • 




LuafUlu 


8«-Uu 


Afe 


Mano 


la 


Lu4ifala 


Teau 


Afe 


Mano 




ROMauiTIllU 


Duanandraa 


Undolu 


• ■ ■ ■ 







TaUu 


Afe 


.... 


I 


Rna trkao fdnon lUu 


Mano 


• • « • 


kip ikuu Nikman pn> un n*- 


• • ■ • 




• • • • • 


■m 


Tk&ga funi r lua 


Ta mauo 


■ • • 


• • ■ ■ ■ 




Nartilim daru 


• ■ • a 

Narvllm namlini 




• • ■ ■ ■ 




> > • • 

IJmni 


TifliaRri' 


IHm 


■ ■ . • • 


fAla 


8a n* ngoiii 


BedoQgu re ngi»m 




.... 




Tabic 


• • ■ • 

Taknanie 


'.'.. 






• • • ■ 


litukf 




.... 


1 


■ ■ • • 

Dnai'iiliih 


Itatu-i 


Rlbu ' 


Balakua 




K^ng jiuluh 


Atu.H 




■ • • • • 




Kiui)>ul<> 


Saatu 




■ • ■ • • 




Ktuiiu|>uli>h 


HaliilaTiKaii 


■ ■ • 


• • ■ • ■ 


h, 


■ ■ • • 


MabaHu 




« • • ■ ■ 




• - • • 


(iii4i»t<i 




» • • ■ 


1 


rhiain)iul'>h 


Ma)la^u 




• • > • ■ 


1 


lMui)xinih 


Ma nun 


• ■ • 


■ ■ ■ a • 




I'< -lia Kahu 


ou 




■ . • • 




Ili'tlua 


Ilotha 




• • ■ a ■ 




l*f*rua 


L'tuii 




« ■ ■ • • 




IVrua 


Utuii 




■ • < • * 




HfTolua 


Uniiil 




• • « • 




NrtfinifUiphe 
Yofalu 


Katuniol 




.... 


1 


Ut«Tl<M» 




.... 




M«*ti.>hall» 


Katnuioi 




.... 




Ilutunia 


Ilutuna 




• ■ • • 




lluturua 


Hatuii 




.... 




llotuliia 


Ilutunv 








llutorua 


Ilutuii 








Ilutunia 


I'turil 








llutulua 


rtufii 








Ilutulua 


llutUIItTf 








llutulua 


llututi 




■ • • 




Vut hut 


Utlii 








K"tn lua 


IIutiii<i 




. . 




(>t4.ri 


I.utchii 








llutua 


Ituu 








Ti-raiini 


lUtua 








iituntA 


lU-4 








I^ufii Itl 


lt..n 








- 


iNitui 

• • • 






1 


I.uaaiii 


hinau 








Ri«afi)lii 


ISaM 


, 





A HUXDKEO 



Rebu 



'Ha 



Kilu 



ite-i>ulub 



The Prevailing Grammatical Structure of tliese 

POLYNESL\N DlAJLECTS showS : 

1. The adjective foUoi^ing the substantive. 

2. Number indicated by a change in the article. 

3. The possessive pronoun preceding the noun. 

4. The nominative following the verb. 

5. Time indicated by a preceding particle. 

6. The passive formed by a suffix. 

7. Intensity and continuity of action indicated by a prefix and 

reduplication. 

8. Causation effected by a prefix, as in the Hebrew hiphil. 

9. Reciprocity of action indicated by a prefix and suffix, and often 

a reduplication of the word as well. 

In the Papuan class of the Polynesian dialects the article is often 
a nasal prefix. In some cases the adjective precedes the substantive, 
and the nominative goes before the verb. Gender and causation are 
indicated by prefixes ; and in designating parts of the body, and rela- 
tions, such as a brother, the final syllable is generally a pronominal 
suffix, such as 7/iy, thy, his, etc. 
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Aana, division of U|H>1u, 247 : 
king of, 247. 

Accoucheur (^(mI, 24, 68, 74. 

Atlnntctl chiltlrcn, 83. 

Ailult an<l a(ivnncc<i venrs, 88, 136. 

Adultery punished i>y sending; to 
vra, 2S1 ; Iosn nf eyes or nose, 
179; extra work, 341; private 
revenge, 91, 1 78, 343; stran- 

K^inK* 343- 
A<lvancc tr(K>iv;, 194. 

Adzes, Stone Atje, 158. 

Ac t ravel Ii.>d on the liack of a 

turtle, tie. 
Agetl buried alive, 335. 
A(;riculturc the business of Atua, 

234 : K««ls of, 47. 
Aitu, or gcxl, 17. 
Aitu langi, rckI of heaven, 23. 
Alliin'j <iccx%innany seen, 32S. 
Aleipata on L'imjIu, 235. 
Alii <• Fiti, chief or j;«mI of Fiji, 7a 
Alii tu, ^(^1 who stands, 24. 
Alo, who was inside the fi&h, 246. 
Aloinusina, chili I of the nuMm, a 

gc«i, 67. 
Altar f«»r <»fl"erint;>, 76, 281. 
Anioa, ea^^t of Safotulafai, 255. 
Amusements, 124, 329. 
Ana, child of I'ilj, 4, 234. 
Angan^ja, or »*«»al, S. 
Ancestors, sj.irits <»f, worshipjHtl, 

30^>. 
Aneiteum, New Hebrides, 325* 
Ants and small coral, 8. 



Aopo, where Pili lived, 256. 

Apelesa, name of a god, 67 ; kind 
I to travellers, 68. 
: Apia, or Apitia, 242. 
: Apolima from Papatea, 223 ; origin 
I of the name, 228, 230. 

April, month of, 47, 205. 

Armlet ornaments, 311. 
i Arorae, or Hard Island, 294. 

Articles of manufacture, 167. 

Aso mua, name of a god, 69. 
' Ata, child of Lano. 4. 

Ationgie, 4. 

Ato, the saviour of his people, 265. 

Atolls, no earthquakes there, 304. 

Atua, eastern division of U|k)Iu, 

254. 
Atualoa, long god, or centipeile, 69. 

August, montjf) of, 207. 

Aula, of the house of Lafai, 255. 

Aulialia made men of earth mtxlels, 

30a 
Auma, Tci\ liver, a ginl, 69. 
'Ava, or kava, drink, 113. 315. 
Aveiletala, an accoucheur god, 24. 
Avenger of bluo<l, 65. 

I 
Hai.dnf.ss, a punishment from the 

' g«>«l. 7«». «45- 
HamlMMj pillar, 156. 
Itananas, a lattle of the, 216. 
Hanian tree, lattle of the, 213. 
Itank, the clan is the, t6o, 175. 
basket, a kign of a gtMl, 32 ; nunu* 
lacture of, 17a 
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Bat, incarnation of a god, 21, 57 ; 
origin of its wings, 216. 

Bathers, an example to, 121. 

Bathing in water of life, 259. 

Battle of cuttle-fish gods, 31 ; and 
small fishes, 301 ; of Samoan and 
Tongan gods, 32 ; great exhorta- 
tion before going to, 305. 

Battles in Cosmogony, 0, 212. 

Beds and bedding, 156. 

Betrothed at birth, 340. 

Bird and fish incarnations, 17. 

Birds land fish battle, 214; flight 
of, ominous, 21 ; their chirps m- 
terpreted, 38. 

Birth of a child, its god then known, 
17, 78; in public, 340, 347; 
customs at, 78; illegitimate, a 
disgrace, 304. 

Black faces a sign of mourning, 308. 

Black water for obtaining courage, 

341- 
Bleeding, local in diseases, 141. 

Blinds of the house shut when 
worshipping, 60. 

Blood, oftering of, 57, 61 ; which 
flowed from a tree, 63 ; of serpent 
made the stars, 300 ; saved if 
stained with, 274. 

Bloody wave, 109. 

Bodies, Siamese, back to back, 
56 ; new ones in hades, 259 ; of 
the slain, good ones cooked, 
344 ; saved from cannibalism, 

237. 
Bones exhumed, 42, 345 ; collected 

in the house of a chief, 333. 
Bougainville's expedition, 2. 
Bowditch Island, 267. 
Bowl, a wooden one representing 

a god, 53. 
Box of offerings suspended in the 

temple, 285. 
Boxing and fencing, 126. 
Boy Tapirinoko in the moon, 292. 
Breasts of a heroine covered, 39. 
Bridge, a rope one across a valley, 

237. 
Brother takes his brother's widow, 

98. 



Brothers changed into stones, 45. 

Buffoons, court jesters, etc, 125. 

Building of temple, 29. 

Burial, 146, 277, 300, 342, 348. 

Burning ornamental marks on the 
hody, 310; rubbish to cuse 
disuse, 321, 342 ; the foot ts a 
last remedy, 323. 

Burnings for the dead, 149. 

Bury, to, alive the aged and insane, 

335- 
Burying alive in infanticide, 286; 

the dead inside the house, 281 ; 

all the body except the bead* 

342 ; customs attending, 144 ; 

infant with the dead mother, 

328 ; in a standing posture, 235 ; 

in a sitting posture, 336. 

Butterfly god, 76. 

Cannibalism, 108, 334, 338, 344t 
350 ; at Tonga, 236 ; of god 
Maniloa, 237 ; checked, 240 ; 
of Tapuitea, 26<:) ; of gods, 48, 
73 ; at Tana, 313; at New Cale- 
donia, 344 ; in eating bodies of 
thieves, 47, 300. 

Canoe, building, 162, 343 ; built 
in the heavens, 12 ; and party 
brought the god Tangaloa, 53 ; 
sent to sea in, as a punishment, 
286. 

Carpenters, house and canoe, 157, 
270. 

Carriers in frigate bird, 282. 

Caterpillars servants of the god 
Sa, 47. 

Cause of disease told by the god, 
272. 

Caves, the dead deposited in, 328 ; 
where the spiritualists met, 346. 

Centipe<le incarnation, 47, 69. 

Ceylon tooth, 41. 

Chamber of imagery, loi. 

Chastity, 91. 

Chattering of the rail bird ominous, 

65. 

Child, a, stolen to make a king, 
247 ; festival over the birth of a, 
81 ; only one allowed in a family. 
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286 ; dead body of a, waits for an 

adult, 300; betrothed at birth, 

340 ; of the moon, 67. 
Children of dust, 3 ; belonged to 

the g<xls, 18, 79 ; adopted, 83 ; 

their employments, 84 ; their 

songs, 84 ; buried alive, 286 ; 

Inrtrotheil when young, 290; only 

two allowed in a family, 284 ; 

frightcnetl by Sina, 74. 
Choice of two things given to Aopo, 

256. 
Cinnet or cor<lage, 170. 
Circumcision, 81, 317, 326, 341. 
Clam shell laver of purification, 294. 
Clxsp and undo, a game, 1 26. 
Cleanliness 1 21. 
Clock, a.stronomical, 319. 
Cloth, native, 119. 
Clt>lhcs to cover the gtxl, 62. 
Clothing, 118, 342, 348. 
Cloud or shade ominous, 27. 
Clouds, 4. 
Clnb exercise and bl(XHl>he<l at 

%*orship, 20. 
CluK 171, 339. 
Cockle shell incarnation, 41. 
Cocoa-nut leaHets on trees, mean- 
ing of, 39. 
Cocoa-nuts, origin of, 243. 
Colouring matter and varnish, 119. 
Coml>s an<l ornaments, 171. 
Commissariat in battle, women 

attend to, 344. 
Communism, i6a 
Concert of spirits at night, 346. 
Concubinage, 96. 
Confessions Iwfore death, 18$. 
Confinement in the sea, 292. 
Conjuror, Vaapuu and others, 241. 
Constellations, 319. 
Co(»king, 1 12, 341 ; of good bodies 

of the slain, 344. 
Coral i.slets I^- I>ana's theory, 303. 
Cosmical genealogy, etc., 3. 
Cosmogony in Samoa, 3 ; battles, 

6, 212. 
Couragetjus by cutting umbilicus 

on a stone, 341 ; priest looking 

into black water, 341. 



Court buffoons, 125. 
Courtship, 92, 295. 
Coward, a petrified one, 45. 
Crab incarnation of a god, 72. 
Crab, rat, and snipe excursion, 218. 
Cray- fishes evolved from an infant, 

77. 
Creepers fought with the trees, 7. 
Crops, prayer for good, 49 ; good 

if^skull erected, 342. 
Crass-stick talxx), 186. 
Cruelty, climbing head downwards, 

39. 
Cup of the god in his temple, 19. 
Cure, no pay if no, 339. 
Currency, 120, 175. 
Cursing to go to hades, 36 ; in the 

name of Nafanua, 40; much 

dreaded, 30, 184. 
Curtains or tents, 155. 
Cutting or burning ornaments on 

bixly, 310. 
Cuttle-fish fight with the fire, 6; 

origin of, 7 ; incarnation of a 

g(Hl, 28, 72. 

Dana, Dr., his theory of coral 
islets, 303. 

Dancing, 20, 124, 349. 

Darkness universal, in the begin- 
ning, 297. 

I )augnter of Mountain, 3. 

Daylight, 4. 

Day, the first day god was before 
mortals, 69. 

Da)'s sacre<l to the gods, 20. 

De Peyster\s Island, 284. 

Dead, spirits of, hover about the 
living, 282 ; things de|X)sited 
with, 284, 335 ; buried inside 
the house, 281, 284; wrapped 
in mats, etc., 326 ; cast into the 
!^«^» 306, 326 ; child waits for 
the l)ody of an aged person, 300 ; 
dres.sing of the, 323, 342 ; tie- 
posited in caves 328 ; anointing 
with juices, 348 ; burieil in a 
sitting {M)sture, 336. 

Death, restoration from, 143 ; 
name for sudden, 266 ; of an 
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incarnation, 6i ; caused by in- 
ternal incarnation, 72 ; following 
the curse of the god, 36 ; if 
absent from family prayer, 51 ; 
a sign of approaching, 53, 69, 
72 ; to those who killed butter- 
flies, 76 ; and burial, 144 ; 
taboo, 187 ; cause of, 272, 348 ; 
the punishment of witchcraft, 
342 ; by being crushed at the 
horizon, 294 ; penalty of steal- 
ing, 290, 343. 

December, month of, 208. 

Deities in Samoa, number of, 77. 

Deluge, story of a, 11. 

Destruction as at Papatea, 223 ; 
of a village by god Moso, 266 ; 
name of a war god, 25. 

Development downwards, a man 
to a pig, III. 

Devil's dozen, 33, 50, 62. 

Dew of life, 4- 

Dialects, 312, 314, 354- 

Disappearance of things by the 
god, 74. 

Disease, cause of, told by the god, 
68 ; making god from Fiji, 41 ; 
variety of, 135, 329 ; god in the 
water-spout, 285 ; makers, 320, 
342 ; from intercourse with ves- 
sels, 306, 322. 

Dispersion, place of, after visiting 
the heavens, 249. 

Diviners tied up in the sun, 240. 

Divisions of Atua, 234 ; Aana, 
247 ; of troops, 194 ; Savaii, 
252. 

Divorce, 97. 

Doctors, 59, 61, 68, 73, 276; no 
pay to, if no cure, 339. 

Doctor's bill, 73. 

I^ogi god came in a, and ate of- 
ferings, 25 ; incarnation of a 
god, 25, 49. 

Double, everything, sacred to Sia- 
mese god, 56. 

Dowry at marriage, 1 5, 92, 350 ; 
returned in the event of death, 

350- 
Dreams accounted for, 277. 



Dress on gala days, 121. 
Drifted travelling party, 331. 
Drill, a native one, 160. 
Drink offerings, 51, 115 ; nuBcid 

oil as penance, 72. 
Drinking -cup of the god, 19; 

ceremony at marriage on Mam- 

hiki, 276^ 
Drowning in infanticide, 286, 292. 
Drum, the native one, 125. 
Duelists, two petrified ones, 4$. 
Duels, to prevent a general quarrel, 

45- 
Dumb spirits, 259. 

Dust, perceivable, etc, 3. 

Dying confessions, 188. 

Dysentery, epidemic of, 1842, 328. 

Dyspeptics, a cure for, 47. 

Ear bored wide to hold scented 
leaves, 286. 

Earl of Rod en, extract from, 269. 

Ear-rings of tortoise-shell, 31a 

Earth in the beginning, 3 ; made 
by Tangaloa, 7 ; models became 
alive, 267, 300 ; and serpent 
married, man the progeny, 2S8. 

Earthenware manufactured by wo- 
men, 341. 

Earthquake god, story of, 211; 
not known in some islets, 304. 

Eating baskets, etc., as well as the 
food, 249 ; an incarnation fol- 
lowed by death, 72, etc 

Eclipse, an, sign of death, or a 
ship, 284 ; of the moon, its being 
beaten, 373 ; of the sun, its being 
beaten, 299 ; an, the god eating 
the sun or moon, 288 ; the death 
of the sun or moon, 289. 

Eel, story of Sina and her sea one, 
243 ; the, an incarnation, 32, 50, 
58, 70, 72, 76 ; carried about as 
a king, 64 ; a sign of death, 66. 

Efat, New Hebrides, 331. 

Ellice Island, or Funafuti, 281. 

Elo, king of Pulotu, 223. 

Elopements, 95. 

Embalming, 148. 

Employments of children, 84, 341. 
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Y.iA% of leaves sacred to a god, 70. 
Enemy, his jaws hung up in chiefs 

h'juse, 333. 
Entertainment to strangers, the 

god helped, 33. 
Entrance to hades, 257. 
Epidemic in 1842, 328. 
Erect, when men began to walk 

so, 330. 
Eromanga, New Hebrides, 328. 
Ethnological notes from other 

Ulands, 267. 
Evening meal, prayer at the, 38, 

K%'olution, man from mussels, 8 ; \ 
man from the porcupine (ish, 
281 ; man from the ftshes, 296 ; 
man from maggots, 7, 8 ; pigs 
fr«»m human heads, iii; cray- 
fishes from an infant, 77. 

Ex|ians(.' rif o^ca, the wife of Lu, 12. 

Eye of Tan^aloa terrible, 43. 

Eyes, the g««l who ate, 74. 

Kaaif< )AS< », Downfall - of- Canni- 
lalism, 240. 

Faamalu, <»r Shade, a gcxl, 26. 

Faaola or Life-giver, a war god, 27. 

Kaa.valcleanga of Savaii, 252. 

Kaatrufe, S. si<Ie of Savaii, 262. 

Kabul' iu<i tights 213, 217. 

Face exp'»scd alx)ve ground after 
burial, 235 ; minted on Tana, 
308 ; painte<l m going to l)attlc, 
192 : {jaintcfl re<I after death, 

323. 
Fafa, entrance to hades, 257. 

Fakafift», or liowditch Island, 267. 

Falcalili, di>trict on L'|>«>iu, 238. 

FalcalufKi, W. end of Savaii, 16, 

257..^ 
>-aK-aM*u, House of the g«Kl Siu, 

248. 

Falcata, <>r II'MisfofAta, 241. 

Falelatai and K.iU-osrcla fmm Fiji, 

24X. 
Falling nf tht hi.ivi-ri-*, n/N. 
Family pr.iyvr, -ii.ith if absfnt, 51 : 

e\<-haT»:;«; • f jiptpfr!), 0; : w«i 

ship, 51. 



amine, god prayed to in, 74. 

angaloa, or long bay, 237. 

angana of Mitchell group, 28a 

anonga, a war god, 25 ; destruc- 
tion, name of a god, 25. 

ans, 170. 

ao, who swam from Tonga to 
Niue, 304. 

arl from Pulotu, 222. 

asitoouta and Fasitootai, 248. 

asting of priests in rain-making, 

345- 
ata, heroic son of Malietoa Savca, 

253- 
ate, New Hebrides, 33 1. 

ather of the family, the priest, iS. 

atupuaa ma le fee, residence of 

gods, 72. 
ear of the gods, 184 ; of spirits 

of the dead, etc., 282. 
casting when Mercury is seen, 

284 ; a time of worshipping the 

gods, 18. 

cather, sacrc<l, name of a god, 48. 
cbruary, month of, 205. 
ee, or cuttle-fiMh, name of a go<l, 

28 ; made by Tangaloa, 7. 
eepo, child of Sina i lau tolo, 4. 
encing and 1x>xing, 126. 
ermcnte<l bread-fruit, 107. 
cuku's son died for his {>coplc, 

274. 

ight over the temple building, 29. 
iji, king of, married a Samoan 

lady, 225 ; Tuiolautala, 228 ; 

sons of, Manono and Apolinm. 

230; l«)ng-t(M)th disease - make I 

came from, 4 1 : settlers from, 

256; mats, native cloth, etc.. 

fmm, 123. 
Fijian chief, Lili, 238. 
Fines in f(HNl, 178. 
Finger nail relics, 338. 
Fire and water, marriage of, 6 : 

fought with the cuttle-fish, 6 : 

«»tti-f ing of, to the gixU, 75, 1 1(» : 

• •rigin «»f, 209, 270, 285, 297 ; 

Dot allo^t^l at night, 2(^9; >i^- 

n;iU, 291. 
First-fruits tt> the g*"'*, 319. 
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Fish, the one which swallowed a 
man, 245, 331, 337; body of 
Pulotu king, ends in a, 259; 
oflferings to the god, 26 ; move- 
ments of, an omen, 27 ; incarna- 
tions of gods, 285 ; eyes of, sacred 
to Sina, 74; woman changed 
into a, 103 ; hooks of pearl and 
tortoise shell, 168; battle of, 
301 ; the porcupine, man spnmg 
from, 281 ; meeting of, to raise 
the heavens, 28$ ; men evolved 
from, 296 ; pools at Peru, 298. 

Fisherman's god, 52. 

Fishing matches, 127; nets, 167; 
restrictions, 349. 

Fiti apaau, or Winged Fiji, 12. 

Fiti aumua, Fiji the foremost, 224. 

Fitiuta of Manu'a, 224. 

Flew, a man who, 287, 301. 

Flight, a sham, 241 ; of birds, an 
omen, 21, 26, 54. 

Flood, a, II. 

Flute blown by the nostrils, 305. 

Hy-flapper, to, or to kill, 13. 

Foelangi, the first man at Nanu- 
manga, 288. 

Foeticide, 280, 292. 

Foilape, name of a god, 281. 

Folaha, name of a god, 291. 

Fongc, a rain -making god, 24. 

Fonolape, a stone god, 280. 

Food divided by Lufilufi, 23$ ; not 
cooked of old, 209 ; offerings to 
the god, 68 ; offerings eaten by 
the priest, 288 ; of the Samoans, 
105, 107 ; at New Caledonia, 
341; kinds of, forbidden, 1 12,330. 

Foot, burning the, in disease, 323. 

Foreign goti predicted, 24 ; vessels, 
first notions of, 271. 

Forfeits, 126. 

Fotulafai, son of Lafai, 252. 

P'owl and turtle, story of, 217. 

Fowls, preserve ones of Lu, ii ; 
incarnation of gods, 51. 

Fragrance in the beginning fol- 
lowed nothing, 3. 

Fragrant flowers offered to the god, 
36. 



Francis Island, 299. 
Freeloveites, 29a 
Friends of the yam, 225. 
Frigate bird, a carrier, 282. 
Fruit near graves not eaten, 3ja 
Fuailangi, name of a god, 32, 226. 
Funafuti, or Ellice Island, 281. 
Funeral feast, for the good of the 

soul, 292. 
Future state, 16. 

Ga*e fefe. Breathless fear, a god, 

32. 

Games and sports, 126 ; in the 
heavens, 249. 

Genealogy, cosmical, 3. 

Giants, a race of, 136, 

Girls strangled at Manahiki, 275. 

God, the thunder one caught and 
punished, 34 ; a foreign one 
pre^Jicted, 72 ; Moso a man by 
day, a god at night, 37 ; a mans, 
settled at birth, 17, 78; a centi- 
pede one, 47 ; who existed be- 
fore mortals, 69 ; cannibal one, 
47 ; replying, but no body, 55 ; 
one seen only by strangers, 63 ; 
one who walked on the sea, 52 ; 
saluted by the family, 73 ; the 
one who raised rocks to protect, 
66 ; who detected thieves, 30, 
etc. ; as a dog, etc., ate offer- 
ings, 68 ; one who was good, 
44> 70» 75 J branches to keep 
him warm, 62 ; one who was 
man or woman at pleasure, 73 ; 
the one who had three mouths, 
76. 

Goddess Nafanua led in battle, 39 ; 
Taema, 55 ; of lower regions, 
270; idols of, do not stand, 296. 

Gods, a meeting of, 8 ; battle be- 
tween them and Lautala, 229 ; 
a sea god, 52 ; seen in incarna- 
tions, 17, 76 ; war or village, 
18, 23 ; assisted in entertainmg 
strangers, 63 ; household, 18, 
66 ; changed into stones, 31 ; in 
human form, 33, 73 ; twin gods, 
44 ; shut up in the temple, 53 ; 
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brought a man from Tonga in a 
night, 1 10 ; prayers and offerings 
to, 75 ; had food first, people 
afterwards, 20, etc ; in Samoa 
about, 77, 12a 

Good and bod souls, fate of, 292. 

Goremment and laws, 172, 291, 

y>5. 315. 343^ 
Grass fought with the stones, 7. 

Graves, how formed, 147 ; customs 

at, in New Guin«i, 348 ; prayers 

at, 151 ; in the sides of the pit, 

324 ; known by a depression, 

330; of chiefs, pigs taken to, 

336 ; things deposited in, 2K4, 

335. 343- 
Groves, sacred, 19, 63. 

Grudges, how settled annually, 59. 

Guessing s{x>rts, 129. 

Hades of the Samoans, 257 ; under 
where the Inxly buric<l, 286 ; 
there each goes to his own 
friends 2il6; ofthe Aneitcumese« 
326 ; Kromangans, 330 ; Loeha 
in the vkcst, 339 ; of Niuc, 306. 

Hair, ht>w dresscfl, 122; cut short 
in mourning, 289 ; unite<l at 
the marriage ceremony, 296 ; 
done up in six hundred tresses, 

30«- . 
Han<ls, priest lays his, on the sick, 

49 ; of a cooked body, the priest's 

portion, 344. 

Haranguing liefore liattlc, 194. 

Hatchets, .stone and Shell Age, 158, 
343 ; from a vessel followed by 
disease, 329. 

Head which fell from the heavens, 
5 ; manipulate<l to bha^K*, in in- 
fancy, 80 ; taken up three days 
after Inirial, 289 ; exfKjseil alK>Vf 
the groumU 342 ; opened to let 
out the |)ain, 339 ; choppetl off 
in Imttlc, 192. 

Hea<lache, cure fur, 339. 

Heails, human, changed into {>ig<, 
111. 

Healths, t(*asts, etc., 334. 

Hearing, trainol to, 341. 



Heavens, cloudless, 4; made by 
Tangaloa, 7 ; Lu's search there 
for thieves, 13 ; the tenth or 
place of rest, 13 ; swinging, a 
proverb, 14 ; visitors to, 199 ; 
games in the, 249 ; Losi*s visit 
to the, 105 ; gods which fell 
from, 23 ; and heavenly bodies, 
198 ; the, pushed up, 198 ; in- 
tercourse with, 199 ; spirits eo 
to, 288, 301 ; and conil rocks 
united, 283; separated from rocks 
by vapour, 283 ; raising of the, 
198, 285, 293, 297; and earth 
married, progeny, man, 292 ; 
Naleau came through a hole in 
the, 297. 

Heroes, 192. 

Heron's long neck accounted for, 

36. 

Hide-and-seek, 129. 

Hieroglyphic tal>oo system, 34. 

Hills, the, heaps uf slain, 204. 

Hoaxed, how the spiritualists, 346. 

Hooping-cough, 139. 

Horns in the head of Tapuitea 
260. 

Hospitality, 114, 171. 

House blinds down when wor- 
shipping, 6a 

Housenold gods, 18, 51, 67, 73, 

301. 334-. . 
Houses, origin of, etc., 152. 

Huanaki, who swam to Niue, 304. 

Hudson's Island, or Nanumanga, 

288. 
Human victims offered to the sun, 

201. 
Humphrey's Island, 275. 
Hurd Island, or Arorae, 294. 
Hus1)an<l and wife keep a|iart, 349 ; 

how chosen, 295. 
Hut of fisherman's god, 52. 

I'AiM.t'AiX), a Samt^n Jonah, 246. 

Idol, stone one at Fakaofo, 268. 

Ila and her husliand Tutu, 223. 
j Illcgitini.itechddren a disgrace, 304. 
. Ill tffatnicnt cnlleil spitting on 
I the heavens, 222. 
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Imagery, chamber of, loi. 

Imprecations, 30, 36, 40 ; hiero- 
glyphic, 185. 

Incarnations of the gods, 17, 21 ; 
in the body causing death, 72 ; 
eat the oflferings, 25. 

Infancy and childhood, 78. 

Infant, one changed into cray- 
fishes, 77 ; buried with dead 
mother, 328 ; girls betrothed at 
birth, 340 ; taken to the temple, 
290. 

Infanticide ordered bv law, 284; 
by burying alive, 286, 333 ; by 
drowning, 286, 292 ; in cases of 
ill^timacy, 304 ; did not pre- 
vail in Samoa, 79. 

Infantile diseases, 135. 

Influenza, 138. 

Insane, the, buried alive, 335. 

Insanity, 137. 

Inspiration, sign of, 283 ; known 
by a whistle of the priest, 295. 

Intoxicating kava, 315 ; fermented 
juice of cocoa-nut pod, 297. 

Invisible, god who was, to his own 
people, 33. 

Island, an, which sailed from Fiji, 
229. 

Islands from a man's basket of 
sand, 281. 

Itu o fafine, or side of women on 
Savaii, 262. 

Itu o tane, or side of men on 
Savaii, 25$. 

Itu Taoa, side of Taoa on Savaii, 

255. 
lulautalo, name of a god, 7a 

Iva, a district on Savaii, 254. 

January, the month of, 204. 
Jaws of an enemy preserved, 333. 
Jonah, a Samoan one, 246 ; a Vate 
one, 337 ; an Eromangan one, 

331. 
June, month of, 206. 

July, month of, 206. 

Kangaroo left by Captain Cook 
at Tana, 307. 



Kava, or intoxicating draught, 315 ; 
offered to the gods, 115. 

Kidnapping for the oven, 109, 33S. 

Killing, name for, 13. 

King, a child stolen to make one, 
247 ; of the fishes, 302 ; priest 
as well, 304 ; killed in a case of 
famine, 304 ; represented bj a 
tree, 65. 

Kin^sher bird incarnation, 48, 54. 

Kissing, or rather smelling, a stone 
god, 45. 

Knives, wooden, edged with sharks' 
teeth, 297. 

Knots on a cord, etc., as memo- 
randa, 302. 

Koitapu, tricks of their priests, 34S. 

Kulu, principal god of Vaitupa, 
288. 

Kuvakuku, a New Guinea god, 
349. 

La Perouse^s expedition, 196. 
Laalaa, name of a god, 34. 
Laamaomao, name of a god, 35. 
Lady doctor, a, 68. 
Lafai, orimn of his name, 252. 
Lagoon, tne Vaiee one, origin of, 

246. 
Laki raised the heavens, 297. 
Laloata, where Sina lived, 242. 
Lalolangi, under the heavens, 7, 
Landowners, 176. 
Langi, from Pulotu, 222. 
Lanutoo, or lake of Too, 241. 
Lapi colonised Nanumanga, 288. 
Lata of Fiji and his canoe, 264. 
Laukiti, whose eye is the sun, 291. 
Laulaati, name of a god, 338. 
Laulii, village of, 242. 
Lautala's war party from Fiji, 229 ; 

an island from Fiji, 229. 
Lavasii beat Tangafoa the plucky, 

250. 
Laver of purification, 294. 
Laws, 173, 178. 
Lealatele, or great road on Savaii, 

256. 
Le'ale'a, club made from, 253. 
Leaping-stone of the spirits, 257. 
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Leaves, clothed with, in consulting 
the god, 54 ; of the ti, m banner 
of a god, 60, et& ; reddish or 
•eared, sacred to a sod, 70; 
nnUes made of, 90, 1 18. 

L&Dga, 249. 

LefiM> not present at division of 
kndsy 23s. 

Lcpslatnre, 177. 

Lenga, a lady firom Fiji, 264. 

Leosa, the watcher of hades, 258. 

Lepa or boundary wall, 235. 

Lq)rosy, 137. 

Lenlumoenga, capital of Aana, 247. 

Lille and death accounted for, 8 ; 
long and short, accounted for, 9 ; 
water di, 259. 

Lifti of the Loyalty Islands, 337. 

Laghthouse at Tana, the volcano a, 

107. 
Li|^tiiing, a messenger of the god 

Tangaloa, 232 ; a god seen in 

the, 59 ; omens in, 59. 
LUd, hoivens raised by, 293. 
LiU, a chief of Fiji, 2318. 
Limulimuta, a sea- weed god, 71. 
lipt, or sudden death, 30. 
Liquors, 113. 316. 
Liaud an incarnation, 44, 47, 72. 
Loeha,a Loyalty Island hades, 339. 
London Missionary Society, 3. 
Lof^ on the pillow, or sudden 

death, 266 ; tooth, the, 41. 
Longevity, 136. 
Look, poison in a, 23. 
Losi's visit to the heavens, 105. 
Lots cast by spinning the cocoa- 
nut, 128 ; to decide the soul's 

destiny, 294. 
Love soi^s, 98. 
Loyalty Ulands, 337. 
Lu, the grandson of Tangaloa, 1 1 ; 

his pursuit of thieves to the 

heavens, 13. 
Load, entrance to hades, 258. 
LufUufi, capital of Atua, 235. 
Luminous sparks, spirits appear as, 

259. 



Maatea, ur Tapatea, 223. 



Mafuie, or earthquake god, 209,270. 
Maggots became men, 7, 8. 
Malae totoa, the tenth heaven, a 

place of rest, 13. 
Malata, mountain on which Lu*s 

vessel rested, 12. 
Malie, the capital of the Tuama- 

sanga, 239. 
Malietoa the first, and others, 5 ; 

summoning the diviners, 24a 
Man evolved from the porcupine 

fish, 281 ; evolved from the 

musseb, 8 ; evolved from the 

maggots, 7, 8 ; evolved from the 

fishes, 296 ; his origin, 7, 8, 280 ; 

his soul, 281 ; in the moon, 273 ; 

who sowed sand on the ocean, 

281 ; formed from vapour, 283 ; 

sweat of, became a woman, 283 ; 

the god Tevae seen as a, 285 ; 

one who flew, 287, 301 ; bom of 

the serpent and the earth, 288 ; 

made from earth models, 300; 

and woman sprung from the ti 

plant, 304. 
Manahiki, or Humphrey's Island, 

275- 
Mane, a paradise in the west, 294. 

Maniloa, the cannibal god, 237. 

Manono, origin of the name, 228 ; 
andApolima, sons of Fiji king, 228. 

Manslayer, a refuge for, 65. 

Manu, a lady who saved from can- 
nibalism, 236. 

Manu*a, islands of, 223. 

Manufacture, articles of, 167. 

Manufili, the carpenter in the 
heavens, 12. 

Mao and Uli, names of gods, 35. 

March, month of, 205. 

Marine deity, 26. 

Marking by knots, 302. 

Marriage customs, 92, 276, 296, 
341 ; of heaven and earth, 292. 

Mars, 202. 

Massacre of M. de Langle, 196. 

Masncres of white men, 197, 327. 

Matantu 00 Savaii, 256. 

Matofanua, child of Ata and Sina, 4* 

Mats of fii>e texture, 12a 
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Matuu, or heron god, 35. 

Maui of Savage Island, 2ii, 306 ; 

of Manahiki, 278. 
Mauke sprung from a stone, 28a 
Maumau, name of a god, 291. 
May, month of, 20, 29, 41, 44, $3, 

206. 
Meals, lis, 342. 
Mediation to repress strife, 1 8a 

Medicine, 139, 329. 339- 

Meetings, public, 181. 

Memoranda, etc., made by knots 
on a cord, etc. , 302. 

Men to cast their skins like shell- 
fish, 9 ; tatooed, 88 ; only ate 
offerings to Tangaloa, 53 ; six, 
helped the sun and moon up and 
down, 292 ; changed into trees, 
219 ; originated in stones, 299 ; 
once creeped like pigs, 330 ; from 
the stone of Laulaati, 338 ; gods 
appeared as, 33, 73. 

Mercury, feasting when seen, 287. 

Messages sent by the frigate bird, 
282. 

Messengers of the god Tangaloa, 
232. 

Meteorological table, 353. 

Meteors, 202. 

Migrations illustrated, 331. 

Milky way, the, 202. 

Miraculous, the, specimens of, 

Mirror, a tub of water, 123. 

Mitchell group, 280. 

Moa, or centre of the earth, 10 ; 
king of Manu'a, 224 ; the fowl, 
change of name, 224 ; of Fiji, 
came to seek a husband, 255. 

Moloti, a stone god, 280. 

Month, every fifth, a concert of 
spirits, 340. 

Months of the year, 204. 

Moon, the, 6, 67, 203, 273 ; Sale- 
vao became one, 50 ; a repre- 
sentative of Tangaloa, 53; prayed 
to, 60, 67 ; a woman m, 203 ; a 
boy called Terete there, 284 ; a 
boy called Tapirinoko there, 
292; first made, then the sun, 



280 ; the waning, a gradnal 
death, 289 ; a new one in answer 
to prayer, 289 ; the eye of Lin- 
kiti, 291 ; the eye of LAki, 297 ; 
the eye of Pakauneku, 30a 

Morning star accounted for, 262. 

Mortality, 135. 

Mortals, the god who was before, 

69. 

Moso, the god who swam from 

Tutuila, 266; a noted god in 

various places, 36 ; was among 

men by day, 37. 
Mother and living infant buried, 328. 
Motu, the, of New Guinea, 347. 
Moumousia, the god who killed 

thieves, 283. 
Mountain residence of the god 

Laalaa, 34 ; a, raised by a 

woman, 117. 
Mountains in the beginning, 3; 

marriage of, 3 ; daughter of, 3. 
Mourning, covering in time of, 

281 ; hair cut short during, 289; 

by going away to the bush, 288 ; 

face painted black in, 308. 
Mouth, the, bandaged to keep out 

the gods, 68. 
Moutl^, a god who had three, 76. 
Mua and Talu, children of dust, 3. 
Muliangalafai, child of Lafai, 253. 
Mullet, incarnation of a god, 38, 61. 

75, 76. 

Mumps, 139. 

Murder punished by drifting to 
sea, 281. 

Murderer given up to private re- 
venge, 178 ; refuge for, 65. 

Music and dancing, 125. 

Mussels became men, 0. 

Nafanua, a goddess, 38. 
Nahak burned to cause disease, 321. 
Naituveta, child of Afulilo, 4. 
Naleau and Laki raised the heavens, 

297, 299. 
Naleu separated heavens and earth, 

297. 
Name of god given to a child, 79 ; 

one man, one name, 81. 
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of the islands, i, 10, 13 ; 

abbreviated 260, 264 ; change 

of. 224. 
Nftnumanga, or Hudson*s Island, 

288. 
Nftnumea, orSt. Augustine's Island, 

291. 
Nave, a god represented by a stone, 

40. 

Navigators, so called by Bougain- 
ville, 166. 

Neck of Faii trodden upon, or 
war, 222 ; of heron, why long. 

Needles, netting, 168. 

Net, a Bshing one, 167 ; by which 
a lady was caught, 232 ; Pili 
came from heavens in a, 233. 

Netherland Island, 300. 

New Caledonia, 340. 

New Guinea, 347. 

New Hebrides, 307. 

New m(x>n god, 67. 

N^aelu, from which Lu came, 12. 

Nifo loa, long tooth god, 41. 

Night, MfMo was a god at, 37 ; 
attacks in war, 195. 

Nikunau, GillMrrt group, 296. 

Niue, or Savage Island, 304. 

Niutao, or Speidcn Island, 287. 

Nooi ma<lc Tamana, 294. 

Nobu, an Kromangan god, 330. 

Nonia, a village god, 40. 

Nono, who came from Fiji, 229. 

Nonoa, or IxHiml, a place of dumb 
spirits, 259. 

North, south, east, and west, 6. 

Nose, a ccxrkle grew on it, 40 ; 
flattene<l in infancy, 80 ; our 
canoe nofxr^ blemishes, 80 ; sep- 
tum of, pierced, 310 ; bitten off 
for adultery, 179. 

Notes, ethnological, etc. , from other 
islands, 267. 

Nothing Hrst, then fragrance, 3. 

November, month of. 208. 

Nudity at New Calc<l<>nia, 342. 

Nui, or Netherland Island, 30a 

Nukufctau, or I>e Pc}'stcr's Island, 
284. 



Nukulaelae, or Mitchell group, 28a 
Numerals, change of, 215. 
Nursing, 79. 
Nuutele, origin of name, 227. 

Oaths, 19, 184. 

October, month of, 208. 

Octopus, or cuttle fish, worshipped, 
28, 72, 76, 

Odds and evens, fixing destiny, 294. 

Offering to the gods, 20, 49, 76, 
78 ; of blood, 21, 26, 57 ; of 
kava, 115, 315; of food laid 
before skulls, 289 ; hune up 
outside the house, 68 ; of fire, 
75, 116; of tobacco smoke to 
skulls, 295 ; of human victims 
to the sun, 201 ; of mats, 40; 
of pearl-shell, 289 ; eaten by the 
priest, 288 ; of scented leaves, 
36 ; to Tangaloa eaten by men 
only, 53. 

Ofu, Slanu'a group, 226. 

Oil, rancid, drank as a punish- 
ment, 72 ; poured on idols, 295 ; 
rubbing with, a cure from the 
gods, 272. 

Old man who pretended to see 
the god, 37. 

Old wonmn who scalded thegod, 41. 

Olosenga, island of, at Manira, 225 ; 
floated from Tau, etc, 22^. 

Omens in the flight of birds, 21, 
24, 48, 64 ; in the position of 
the shell in the temple, 23 ; in a 
waterspout, 285 ; m the move- 
ments of a fish, 29 ; in cloud and 
shade, 27 ; in stuttering by a 

Criest, 28 ; in position of a 
asket, 32 ; in position of a rain* 
1k>w, 35, 43 ; in position of 
whale's teeth, 35 ; in a liiard, 
44, 47 ; in direction of the fall 
of stones, 46; in an owl, 21, 24, 
60 ; in dogs, 49 ; in a bat, 21, 
51 ; in thunder, 54 ; in lightning, 
59 ; in ^tcmes, 46, 54 ; m trum- 
|)et shell blast, 54 ; in the weight 
of sthark*« teeth, 55 ; in colour 
of the rail bird, 61 ; in chatter- 
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ing of the rail bird, 65 ; in the 
centipede, 69 ; in a land crab, 
72. 

Onoatoa or Francis island, 299. 

Orator's staff, 181. 

Oratory, 234, 316. 

Origin of cocoa-nuts, 243 ; of pigs, 
III ; of the planet Venus, 26a 

Orion, 202. 

Oven, lying down in, as a penance, 
58 ; hot stone ones, 112 ; puri- 
fication of, 59. 

Owl, the incarnation of a god, 21, 
47, 60; and serpent fight, 214. 

Paddles for canoes, 164. 

Pal and Vau made islands firom 

sand, 287. 
Pain, the head opened to let it out, 

339. 
Painted faces on Tana, 308, 323 ; 

in war, 192. 
Pakasia, or lower regions, 334. 
Pakauneku's eye formed the sun, 

300. 
Pakeva, king of the large fishes, 302. 
Palauli, capital of, S. side of Savaii, 

263. 
Palolo, or marine worm, 206. 
Pandean pipe, 312. 
Pandora^ H.M.S., 3. 
Papatea in the east, 222 ; battle at, 

223. 
Papatu, etc., rocks, 6. 
Paper, mulberry, 119. 
Parliamentary meetings, 181. 
Pati and Alei, 235. 
Pau, Lu came from, 12. 
Pava the war god, 42. 
Peace -offering for indignity to a 

god, 72, etc. 
Pearl-shell fish-hooks, 168; offer- 
ings to gods, 289. 
Penalties, 178. 

Penance to avoid punishment, 72. 
Peru of the Gilbert Islands, 297. 
Pessomancy at Tamana, 294. 
Pestilence, god prayed to in, 74, 
Petrified, a coward became so, 

45 ; duelists, 45. 



Photography in water, loi. 
Phylacteries of teeth, finger nails, 

etc., 342. 
Pigeon, incarnation of Moso, etc., 

37, 51, 64, 69 ; catching sport, 

25, 127. 
Pigs evolved out of human heads, 

III ; to be eaten instead of 

human flesh, 240 ; killed to go 

with a dead chief, 336; once 

walked like men, 33a 
Pili, 4, 232; children of, 4; his 

last will, 234. 
Pili ma le maa, lizard and stone 

god, 44. 
Pillars, stone, of heathen temples, 

299 ; of human bodies, 26a 
Pillow of bamboo, 156. 
Pitching games, 129. 
Planets, 302. 
Plant and not steal, 263. 
Plantations destroyed at death, 

306. 
Platform of stone on which the 

god sat, 296. 
Pleiades, 202. 
Plucky Tangaloa, 25a 
Poison in a look, 23. 
Poisonous mixture, 244 ; influence 

radiated from a chief, 23. 
Political divisions of Upolu, 232 ; 

divisions of Savaii, 252. 
Polu and Vaii, or Vaiki, 231. 
Polu - leuligana, who killed the 

cannibal god, 238, 24a 
Polygamy, 96, 317, 339, 341, 347. 
Polynesian dialects, 354. 
Pool with scenes on the surface, 

lOI. 

Pools for preserving fish, 298. 
Poor, none in Samoa, i6a 
Population kept down by infianti- 

cide, 284. 
Porcupine fish, man originated in 

a, 281. 
Position of shell in temple watched, 

23 ; whale's teeth watched, 35. 
Post mortem search for disease, 145. 
Prayer to the gods, 26, 75, 319 ; 

at the grave of a father, etc., 151 ; 
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on An eclipse, 273 ; brought the 
new moons, 2S9 ; for eyes, ears, 
feet, etc, in going to battle, 
545 ; sign of answer to, 53 ; 
absent from, followed by death, 
51 ; at the birth of a child, 78 ; 
at the evening meal, 1 16 ; at 
marriage ceremony, 276. 

Prediction of the arrival of a foreign 
god, 24. 

Pregnancy by looking at the son, 
20a 

Priestess of god, 68. 

Priests fmnished, 240; the head 
of the family, 18 ; of the gods, 
20; beaten if a bad response 
given, 59 ; rain-making class of, 
^5 ; if red and flushed, inspired, 
283 ; whistled when inspired, 
295 ; represcntcti by his staff, 
327 ; tricks of, at New Guinea, 
248 ; claimcii the hands in can- 
nibalism, 344. 

Prickly sea-urchin in the body a 
curve, 51. 

Private re\cngc, 91. 

Property, communistic interest in 
160 ; of the g<xl paraded about 
the village, 285. 

Proverbial language, 220. 

I^ia, a tree residence of a god, 72. 

Pulotu, Elo the king of, 222 ; the 
hades of Samoa, 16, 258 ; Upolu 
the capital of, 227 ; from which 
Lu came, 11 ; Saveasiuico the 
king of. 259 ; go<ldess Nafanua 
came from, 38. 

Punishment, 178 ; by a cockle shell 
on the Ixjdy, 40 : for stealing, 
• restore double, 281 ; by strangu- 
lation, 295 ; by scmlin^ to sea in 
a canoe, 281 ; by sending to sea 
on a heap of cocoa-nuts, 337 ; 
of death to a wizard, 342 ; adul- 
tery by death, 178, 343 ; adul- 
tery by extra work, 341 ; in a 
hades of darkncvs, 301. 

Purification at the marriage cere- 
mony, 276 ; licfure going to 
battle, 64 : the sea a Uver of, 



276 ; after a death in the fiunily, 
145 ; a clam shell laver of, 294. 

Quarrels settled by a duel, 45 ; 

§^ o^> 59 » god of, separating 
le parties, 291 ; settled at 
temple building, 29. 

Races, canoe, etc, 133. 

Rail bird an incarnation, 52, 65. 

Rain, or Ua, from Pulotu, 222 ; 

messenger from Tangaloa, 232 ; 

making god, 25, 4 J ; making 

priests, 345 ; caused by the stars 

stoning the sun, 331. 
Rainbow, representation of a god, 

21, 35. 
Raising the heavens, 198, 28$, etc 
Rancid oil drank as penance, 38. 
Rat, a god incarnate as a, 25 ; 

once had wings, 2 16 ; snipe and 

crab journey, 218; hieroglyphic 

taboo, 187. 
Red or flushed, a sign of inspiration. 

Reefs, 2. 

Refuge, place of, manslayers, 65. 
Reioicings at birth of a child, 81. 
Relics of the dead, 338. 
Religion of Samoa, 16, 77. 
Religious Nanumangans, 288. 
Remedies in disease, 323. 
Renewed vigour from water of life, 

259. 
Reptile incarnations, 17. 
Restoration from death, 143. 
Rest, the tenth heaven a place of, 

'3- 
Revenge, 196 ; for adultery, 91, 

178, 34} ; hande<l to posterity, 

326 ; private, allowed, 90, 178. 
Rhyming, games at, 13a 
Rib and earth model became a 

woman, 268. 
Riddle sports, 129. 
Right - arm • of • Atua, the king's 

guard, 236. 
River on the way to hades, 258. 
Rock, one, the god of a village, 

265. 
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Rocks original, 3, 6 ; fought with 
fire, 6 ; buUt up by the god 
Vave, 66; and heavens united, 
283 ; and heavens separated by 
vapour, etc, 283. 

Roggewein's expedition, 2. 

Rotoi Ishmd, or Tamana, 293. 

Sa and Vaila, 223. 
Sa, name of a god, 46. 
Saato, a rain-making rod, 25. 
Sabres edged with sharks' teeth, 297. 
Sacrifices, human, 201. 
Sa&ta, from Sa and Fata, 245. 
Safotu, or Samoa in sight, 253 ; 

capital of Itu Taoa on Savaii, 

253. 2S5. 
Safotulafai, capital of Faasalele- 

anga, 253, 254. 
Sa fulu sa, name of a god, 48. 
Safune on Savaii, 256. 
Salafai, a name of Savaii, 252. 
Salani, or coral pebbles, 238. 
Saleaula, 255. 

Salenga, S. W. side of Savaii, 264. 
Salesatele, the sweat of Falealili, 

238. 
Salevao, name of a god, 10, 49 ; 

and his travelling party, 257. 
Salt water drank, 339, 341. 
Saluafata, origin of the name, 236. 
Sama, a cannibal god, 48. 
Samani, a family god, 72. 
Samatau, origin of the name, 248. 
Samoa, position of, I ; population 

of, 3 ; cosmogony of, 3 ; origin 

of the name, 10, 13 ; Tongans 

in> 253 ; descendants of, in the 

Gilbert group, 297. 
Sanga, 4 ; child of Pili, 232. 
Sangana, sacred to oratory, 234 ; 

capital of the Tuamasanga, 234. 
Sapapalii, chief residence of Malie- 

toa, 254. 
Sataua, from Taua of Fiji, 264. 
Satia, a family ^od, 73. 
Sa'uma of Apohma, from Fiji, 228. 
Savaii, from a stone, 7 ; mountains 

of, I ; origin of the name, 223, 

230 ; divisions of, 252. 



Savage Island, or Niue, 304; story 
about fire, 211. 

Savea, child of Tau vai upolo, 4 ; 
the first Malietoa, 5. 

Saveasiuleo, king of hades, 3S, 
259. 

Saved, a village of the, from canni- 
balism, 237 ; if smeared with 
blood, 274. 

Saviour, Ato noted as one, 265. 

Scarcity of food, 107. 

Scented leaves carried in the ears, 
286 ; leaf and flower offerings, 

71. 

Sea, origin of, 6, 12 ; a laver of 
purification, 276; shut up, 6; 
none at one time, 12 ; a god who 
walked on the, 52 ; serpent raised 
the heavens, 299; weed repre> 
sented a god, 71 ; pike, hiero- 
glyphic taboo, 185; shore temple 
of hsherman's god, 52. 

Seance of spiritualists, 346. 

Seared leaf sacred to a god, 7a 

Seat, long-l^jged one of Space, 5. 

Second sight, 132. 

Selfishness, or friends of the yam, 
225. 

Senga, chief of Ofu, 226. 

Sengi vave, snatch quickly, a god, 

73- 
Separation of Siamese, 56. 

Sepo malosi, or Sepo the strong, a 
god, 51. 

September, month of, 207. 

Serpent pushed up the heavens, 
292, 300 ; blood of, formed the 
stars, 300 ; and earth united, man 
the progeny, 288; owl fought, 
214. 

Shadow, notice of, in cosmogony, 4. 

Sham cooking the body, m pen- 
ance, 69, 72 ; fights, 20, 133. 

Shampooing, 140. 

Shark taboo, 186. 

Sharks* teeth, a bundle of, image 
of war god, 55. 

Shell-fish, origin of, 12 ; men cast 
their skins uke, 9. 

Shells in temples of the gods, 19, 
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23* 26, 54 ; the cockle, incama- 
tjoiu, 41 ; to decorate canoes, 
165 ; hatcheU made of, 15S. 

Ships, early notions of, 271. 

Shooting star, 21. 

Shopkeepers, a lesson to, 296. 

Siamese gods, 56. 

Sick, treatment of, J9, 69, 141, 329 ; 
taken to priest of Salevao, 49. 

Side of the pit, body buried in, 



Signals by fire, 291. 

Stu vaai, £u-seeing, a god, 48. 

Sina and her eel, 243 ; le ana, sent 
fcr by Tangaktt, 232 ; 'ai mata, 
the eve -eater, 74 ; Sengi and 
her chamber of imagery, loi ; 
the land of light, 306. 

Sitting back to back forbidden, 56; 
naked in the sun, 179. 

Siu toho, child of Poi, 4 ; fcai, 
child of Uliaumi, 4 ; Ic lau mate, 
child of Polaitu, 4 ; or end, 
name of a god, 74 ; leo, or echo, 
a %*illage god, 52. 

Skeleton used in rain-making, 345. 

Skull, representative of a god, 74 ; 
worshipped, 288, 301 ; cleaneil 
\rj the teeth of the children, 288 : 
oAcringsof food laid before, 288*; 
toljaccu smoke puffed into mouth 
of, 295 ; hun^ up in the house, I 
300 ; set up m plantation for a ; 
crop, 342. 

Slain, how disposed of, 193, 344. 

Sleep accounted for, 8. 

Slings 3 '2. 

Smelling or kissing the stone god, 

45- 
Soesai, name of a dcKtor god, 74. 

Solosolo, origin of the name, 236. 

Son of Keuku who died for the 
people. 274. 

Songs, 84, 98, 102. 

Soul of man, 8, 16 ; carried about 
in a leaf, 142 ; notions aUmt, at 
Tokclau, 273 ; guds trictl to keep 
it on earth, 283 ; went to heaven, 
288, 301 : good ami l>a<l, fate of, 
292 ; destiny of, settled by lot. 



294 ; if evil, crushed out of ex- 
istence, 294; roamed the land, 

299. 

Space, 5 ; child of the queen of the 
earth, 5. 

Spears, 171 ; representation of a 
god, 61 ; throwing game, 126. 

Speech of the sea eel of Sina, 243 ; 
everything spoke of old, 212. 

Speiden Island, 287. 

Spinning the cocoa-nut in lots, 128. 

Spirits, fear of, 258, 282 ; go to 
the westward, 257 ; bathed in 
the water of life, 259 ; revisit the 
earth, 281 ; of the unburied 
caught, 150 ; of the evil wander 
through space, 273 ; hovered 
over the living, 282 ; of Ero- 
mangans go eastward, 33a 

Spiritualists, and concert of spirits, 

346. 
Spitting on Langi ill usage, 222. 

Sport of pigeon-catching, 25, 127. 

Sprinkling with cocoa-nut water, 

40, 44. 
Squint, a curse of the gods, 61, 75. 
Staff, orator*s, 181 ; of the god 

taken to sickness, 327. 
Stammering, forfeits, in a game, 

«3«. 
Stars gomg for a light, or meteors, 

202 ; the eyes of the departed, 

302 ; a star god, 48 ; stone the 

sun to get rain, 331 ; drops of 

blood, 30a 
St. Augustine Island, 291. 
Stealing, restore double, in, 281 ; 

punLshtxl by death at sea, etc., 

286, 297. 
Stinging ray fish, incarnation of 

Moso and Tonga, ^, 75. 
Stocks, or short piltars of wood, 

529. 
Stone, first man from a, 28a 

Stonehenge, a Samoan one, 31 ; 
antiquarian problem, 299. 

Stones in the thinning, 3, 6, 12; 
rain • making go<ls 25, 45 ; gods 
changc<l into, 31 ; representa- 
tives of guiU, 24, 44, 208, 289, 
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291, 327 ; platfonn on which 
the god sat, 296; hatchets of, 
158, 343 ; Mauke sprang iirom, 
280 ; pillars of heathen temples, 
298 ; changed into men, 299 ; 
roond balls of, used in battle, 
305; one from which man and 
woman came, 338 ; umbilicus 
cut on one, 341 ; representing a 
goddess, 296. 

Story of Sina and her eel, 243 ; 
origin of the planet Venus, 260 ; 
of Siati and wife, 102 ; Ae and 
TinilaUjiio; SalatoandTutunga, 
119; conjurors, 241; the fowl 
and the turtle, 217 ; of the rat, 
snipe, and crab, 218 ; Ti'iti*i and 
Talanga, 209; man who flew, 
287, 301 ; of battle of fishes, 
214 ; Nonu's visit to Toi^, 50; 
Toaand Pale, or Hero and Helper, 
219. 

Strangers, the god who was seen 
by, 63 ; ate part of sacred offer- 
ings. 68, 288 ; introduced to the 
gc^s, 291 ; hospitality to, 114, 
171 ; not punished, 290; enter- 
tainment of, by village god, 68. 

Strangulation, punishment at Aro- 
rae, 295 ; of widows, 324, 326. 

Stuttering in prayer a bad omen, 
28. 

Suicide, 305. 

Suku, his doings at Manahiki, 279. 

Sun, origin of, 6 ; the, caught, 
200; death of the, 289; devoured 
human sacrifices, 201 ; made be- 
cause moon not sufficient, 280 ; 
the eye of Laukiti, etc., 292, 
297 ; the eye of Pakuneku, 300 ; 
stoned by the stars in drought, 
331 ; helped up and down, 
292. 

Superstitious fear, 183. 

Supu, god at Vate, 334. 

Surger)% 141, 339. 

Swearing, 184. 

Sweat of Falealili, 239; woman 
made of, 283. 

Swift of foot heroes, 192. 



Swimming on the back forbtdden, 
27 ; frOTi Fiji, 248 ; from Tonga 
to Nine, 304. 

Swindling of the heavens^ a prorerby 

Swords fifteen feet long edged with 
sharks* teeth, 297. 

Taafanua, or walk the land god, 

Taape, the dispersion place, 251. 

Taboo, hierogl3rphic, 185. 

Taema, name of a god, 54 ; and 
Titi, twin and Siamese gods, 56^ 

Taeota^oa went to rescue his sister 
at Fiji, 225. 

Tails of New Guinea natives, not 
true, 35a 

Taisumalie, tide rising, a goddess, 
56. 

Talanga, story of, 209. 

Tamana, or Rotch Island, 293. 

Tana of the New Hebrides, 307. 

Tangaloa, the originator of men, 4* 
7, 52 ; of the heavens, 4 ; of the 
eighth heaven, 52 ; messengers 
of^ sent for a lady, 232 ; his visit 
to the earth, 53 ; his people un- 
kind to \'isitors, 105 ; the eight- 
livered one, 250. 

Tanumamanono, the slain of Man- 
ono, 242. 

Taoa, chief of Fijian descent, 25$. 

Tapaai, beckoning, name of a god, 

54. 
Tapakea, king of the small fishes, 

302, 
Tapirinoko, a boy in the moon, 292. 
Tapuaau, who swam from Fiji, 248. 
Tapuariki, god of Arorae, etc, 

294, 296, 299. 
Tapuitea, or the planet Venus, 260. 
Tapunea, or lot for souPs destiny, 

294. 
Taro from the heavens, 10^ ; leaf 

in which Pava went to Fiji, 43. 
Tatooers, goddesses from Fiji, 55. 
Tatooing, 88, 286, 329 ; of women, 

286. 
Tau, island of, 224. 
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Taua, or war, origin of the word, 
222 ; from Fiji, hence Sataua, 
264. 

Taumanupepe, or butterfly god, 76. 

Tears forming a lake, 241. 

Teeth, whale s, representing a god, 
35 ; shark, representing a god, 
55 ; of an old woman, a charm, 
342. 

Telahi, first woman at Nanumanga, 
288, 291. 

Temples of the gods, 19, 52, 289. 

Tents or curtains, 155. 

Tepapa, first man made by Aulia- 
lia, 301. 

Terete, a boy in the moon, 284. 

Tetata, first woman made by Aulia- 
lia, 301. 

Tevae, a f^od seen as a man, 285. 

Theatricals, 132. 

Thief, the god Moso was one by 
day, 37 ; the god who detected 
a, 30, 36, 39 ; god Moumousia 
killetl them, 285 ; bo<ly of, eaten 
on Onoatoa, 300 ; a cannibal 
god ate the, 47 ; sent to sea on 
a heap of cocoa-nuts, 337 ; pun- 
ished By a god, 27, 76. 

Three several messengers had to go 
for a god, 71. 

Throwing the spear, game of, 126. 

Thunder and storm messengers of 
Tangaloa, 232 ; talxK>, 187 ; a 
god, 34 ; supposed effect of, 34 ; 
omens, 53 ; sign of answered 
prayrr, 53. 

Ti plant, man and woman sprang 
from, 304. 

Tia, hades of Nukufetau, 286. 

Tic-<loloureux taboo, 187. 

Ti*iti*i, story of, 209. 

Tili lili, the swift, a god, 59. 

Timekeepers, 201, 203. 

Titiusi, !>right leaf girdle god, 60. 

Titles, 175. 

Toa and Tapairu peopled Mana- 
hiki, 279. 

Tobacco smoke, first thoughts about, 
271 ; offered to the gods, 295. 

Toiva, son of the king of Fiji, 26a 



Tokelau group, 267. 

Tolufale, child of Pili, 4, 234. 

Tonga, voyage to, on a turtle, 1 10 ; 
god Vave came from, no. 

Tongans, cannibalism of, 305 ; in 
Samoa, 253. 

Tongo, or Mangrove, a god, 61 ; 
name of turmeric god, 74. 

Too, lake of, 241. 

Tooth, the long, god, 41. 

Torchlight processions, 40. 

Tortoise-shell fish-hooks, 169 ; ear- 
ring, 310. 

Tracey Island, 283. 

Travelling forbidden on worship 
days, 51 ; parties provided for, 

114, 17'. 
Treatment of the sick, 59, 69, 141, 

329. 
Tree reaching from Samoa to Peru, 

293 ; the banian, sacred, 318 ; 

watcher at entrance to hades, 

258 ; of god, a place of refuge, 

65 ; temple of the centipede god, 

69 ; reaching to the heavens, 199 ; 

representative of a king, 65 ; the 

Moso'oi, habitat of a god, 71. 

Trees fought with the grass, 7 ; 
men becoming, 219; gods re- 
siding in, 71, 72 ; felled by burn- 
ing. 343 ; t>atlle of the, 213. 

Tripping or stammering, game at, 

'3'- 
Troops, divisions of, 194. 

Trumpet, shell, representative of a 

god, 19, 23. 

Tu, to stand, name of a god, 61. 

Tua, child of Pili, 4, 234. 

Tuamasanga, division of Upolu, 

239. 
Tuato, the saviour of his people, 

265. 
Tufi, to pick up, name of a god, 61. 
Tuialii, king of chiefs, a eod, 75. 
Tuifiti, king of Fiji, a god, 62. 
Tuimalefanua, who beat Tangaloa, 

25a 
Tuiolautala, a king of Fiji, 228. 
Tuipangota, king of criminals, a 

god, 76. 
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Tuna and Fatu, the eel and the 

litter, 63. 
Tana, heroic son of Malietoa Savea, 

253- 

Tupai the priest, 23 ; the deceit- 
mi, 263. 

Tupuiyao vomited land, 229. 

Turi, the snipe, daughter of Tanga- 
loa, 7. 

Turia, driven, name of a god, 62. 

Turmeric sacred to the god Tonga, 

75. 
Turtles, woman and child became, 

108 ; journey on the back of one, 

1 10 ; incarnation of gods, 38, 50, 

67, 72. 
Tutuila, mountains of, etc, i ; 

origin of name, 223, 326 ; unkind 

to Olosenga, 225. 
Twilight, 4. 
Twin gods, 44. 
Twins supposed to be of one mind, 

83. 

U, TO urge, origin of, 228. 

U and Polu, hence Upolu, 227. 

Ua, or rain, from Pulotu, 222. 

Uea, Loyalty Islands, 337. 

Ulavai, or crayfish god, 77. 

Ulcer taboo, 186. 

U mat mas, the hades of the Aneit- 

eumese, 326. 
Umbilicus of a boy cut on a club, 

10, 79 ; of a boy cut on a stone, 

341. 

Unburied child kept till an adult 

dies, 300 ; catching the spirit of 
the, 15a 
Unconditioned, the name of a god, 

52- 
Upolu, origin of the name, 223, 

227 ; made by a stone from 
heaven, 7 ; mountains of, i ; cap- 
ital of Pulotu, 227 ; political 
divisions of, 234. 

Vaapuu, who saved the priests, 241. 
Vaasiliifiti, grandchild of king of 

Tonga, 253. 
Vaiee lagoon, made by a fish, 246. 



Vaiki, or Vaii, and his wife Sa, 231. 
Vaila and Sa, hence Savaxi, 223. 
Vaiola, or water of life, 259. 
Vaitupu, or Tracey Island, 283. 
Valevalenoa, or space, 5. 
Vapour, raised the heavens, 283; 

man formed from, 283. 
Vasefanua, the first man, 267. 
Vate, 331. 

Vau and Pai made islands, 287. 
Vavau, sister of Vaii, 231. 
Vave, swift, name of a god, 64, 66. 
Veiled women at Peru, 298. 
Venus, 202 ; origin of the planet, 

26a 
Veta, child of Sina the bald, 4. 
Village gods, 18, 265 ; communities, 

180, 343 ; of those saved from 

cannibalism, 237. 
Visits of spirits to this world, 281 ; 

to the heavens, 105, 199, 249. 
Voice of god, but nobody seen, 55* 
Volcano on Tana, 307. 

Wailing at death, 144, 277, 323. 

Walker on the sea, a Tongan god, 
52 ; a man was a, 281. ^ 

Walking-stick of the god, 327. 

War gods, 23, 51. 

War, origin of the name of, 222 ; 
weapons edged with shark's 
teeth, 297 ; the business of Aana, 
234 ; against the Tongans, 253 ; 
prevented if the omen bad, 21, 
24; customs in, 190; between 
great and small fishes, 301. 

Warriors led by a woman, 38. 

Wars, 189, 212,305, 311, 313, 331, 

340. 

Watcher at the entrance to hades, 
258. 

Watches, night, 201. 

W^ater, 6 ; and fire, marriage of, 6 ; or 
stones, choice of, 256 ; of life, 
259 \ photography, loi ; black 
for obtaining courage, 341. 

Waterspout, a sign of death, 285. 

Wave offerings, 20. 

Weather god, 25, 62. 

Weeding a cure for the dyspeptic, 47. 
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Whale teeth gods from Fiji, 3$ ; 
which swallowed an Eroman- 

• g»n, 331. 

'Whiskers, the want of, a curse 
from the jgod, 341. 

Whistling m Uie night when in- 
spired, 29^. 

White dog mcamation, 49 ; men, 
spirits of the gods, 342 ; men, 
why nuissacred, 342. 

Widows, 98 ; strangling of, 324, 
326. 

Wife, affection of a, 102. 

Will of Pili, 234. 

Window blinds down during wor- 
ship, 6a 

Winds, 4. 

Wings made by a Nui man, 301. 

Witchcraft punished with death, 

342. 
Woman or a man, a god who was 

so, 73 ; changed into a fish, 103 ; 

and child changed to turtles, 

108 ; choosing a husl)and, 295 ; 

who formed a mountain, 117 ; 

formed from an earth model, 267 ; 

formed from the sweat of the 

man, 283 ; veiled with a mat. 



298 ; her work at Tana, 317 ; 

the first of the race then her son, 

330 ; in New Guinea, 347 ; 

attends to commissariat in battle, 

344 ; only her arms and legs 

eaten, 344. 
Women, two, who made islands, 

287. 
Wooden bowl representative of a 

god, 36. 
Words became obsolete, 224. 
Worm and distant, their children, 6. 
Worms, man's origin in, 8. 
Worship of the gods, 23, 51, etc. ; 

of skulls, 288, 301. 
Wrestler's god, 34. 
Wrestling games, 126. 
Writing, Knots a substitute for, 302. 

Yam, friendly to, or selfish, 225 ; 

searcher, his god, 25 ; a charm 

for a crop of, 342 ; (urge in the 

New Hebrides, 317. 

Year, months of, aoj, etc 

Yearly settlement of old grudges, 

59. 
ZooLATRY of the Samoans, 22, 77. 



THE END. 
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A^Mi sv. B a., late SchoUr of BalUol 0>Uegc, Oxford. Being the Lothian Prist 
Essay for 188a. Down 8vo. 6r. 

ATKINSON.— AN ART TOUR TO NORTHERN CAPITALS OF 
EUROPE, including Descriptions of the Towns, the Museums, and other Aft 
Treasures of Copenhagen, Christiana. Stockholm, Abo. Hekingfbrs, MTiborg, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kie£ By J. Bbavington Atkinson. 8vo. las. 

BAILEY.— THE SUCCESSION TO THE ENGLISH CROWN. A Hk^ 
torical Sketch. By A. BAiunr, M.A., Bankter^t-Uv. OtowB8«a ys. 6A 

sa83, iSfOoo- * 
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BAKBR (SIR SAMUBL W.)-w«tlB by Sir Samubl BAnB.FMta. 
M.A., F.R.S.. F.R.G & ^- 

CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN T879. With FrooHspfece. 8to. 7at.6d. 

ISMAILIA : A Narrative of tbe Ejcrcditiaa to Cratral Africa fior ibe SaapMKOi 
o£ the Sbve Trade, organised by Ismail, Khedive of EgjpL With FMnte, 
Map, and nnmerous Illustrations. New Editioo. Crown 8vo. 6§. 

THE ALBERT NTANZA. Great Basin of the Nile, and ExpbratioD of the Nik 
Sources. With Maps and IIlusbiuioQS. Fifth Edition. Grown Svo. 61: 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hnntexs of the 
Hamran Arabs. With Maps and lUustxations. Sixth Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

BANCROFT.— THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT. By 
Gbokgb BANCKorr. New and thoronf hly Revised Edition. Six Yob. Oowa 
8va 54jr. 

BARKER (LADY).~WarksbTLAtyr Bakkkiu 

A YEAR'S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Lady Barkik. 
With lUustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 31: 6d 

BATH.— OBSERVATIONS ON BULGARIAN AFFAIRS. By the Mar- 
quis or Bath. Crown 8va 3*. 6d. 

BBESLY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mn. 
Bkbsly. Extra feapi 8vo. ar. 6d. 

BECKER.— DISTURBED IRELAND, being the Letters Written dtmngthe 
Winter of 1880—1881. By Bernard H. Bbckbr, Special Commissioner olTke 
Daily News. With Route Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BERNARD (ST.)— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaax. By J. C. Morison, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r 
(Biographicad Series.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1875. By Harriet Mar- 
TiNSAU. With four Additional Sketches, and Autobiographical Sketch. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Biographical Series.) 

BISMARCK— IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. An Authoriaed Trans- 
lation from the German of Dr. Moritz Buscu. Two Vols. Cro^-n 8vo. 18*. 

BLACKBURNE.— BIOGRAPHY OF THE RIGHT HON. FRANCIS 
BLACKBURNE. Late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Chiefly in connection with 
his Public and Political Career. By his Son, Edward Bi^ckburnb, Q.C 
With Portrait engraved by Jeens. 8vo. lax. 

BLAKE.— LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from his Poems 
and other Writings. Illustrated from Blake's own Works. By Alkxandkr 
Gilchrist. A new and Enlarged Edition, with additional Letters, and a 
Memoir of the Author. Printed on hand-made paper, the Illustrations on India 

fiper, and mounted in the text, a vols. Cbth elegant, gill, with Designs after 
lake by Frbdsrick J. Shields. Medium 8vo. Za ar. 

BLANDFORD (W. T.)— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF ABYS- 

SINIA. By W. T. Blandford. Svo. 21*. 
BRIMLEY. — ESSAYS. By the late Gborgb Brimlky, M.A., Librarian of 

Irinity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. G. Clark. MA, Fellow and 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. New E iition. Globe Svo. 5*. 
Contents. — Tennyson's Poems— Wordsworth's Poems— l\etry and Criticism — 

Corljle's Life of Sterling— *' Esmond "—" Westward Ho I "—Wilson's "Noctea 

Ainbroiianae"— Comte's " Posiiive Philosophy," &c. 

BRONTfe.— CHARLOTTE BRONTM. A Monograph. By T. We.wssReid. 
With Illustrations. Third Edili.n. Crown Svo. 6*. (Liographical Series.) 

BROOK.— FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. By Sarah 
JiROOic. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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BROOKE.— THE RAJA OP SARAWAK: an Aceouot of Sir JaoMtBioolM, 
K.C.Bb« LI*D. Giv«n diieflv thiotiffh Letters or Journals. By GBtnimx L. 
jAOon. With Portrait and Maps. Two Volt. 8vo. ssr. 

BRYCE.—Works hf James Brycs, M.P.» D.C.L., Regius Profenor of CivU 
Law. OsiMd:— 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sizth Edition, Rensed and Enlaf|«L Crown 
tvob js. UL 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being notes of a Vacation Tour in (he 
Aucnaa of 1876. With an Illustration and Map. Third Edition. Crown 
Sva. 9r. 

BURGOYNE.— POLITICAL AND MILITARY EPISODES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IH. Derived from the 
Life and Correqiondcnce of the Rij^ht Hon. J. Bureoyne, Lieut-General in his 
Majesty'* Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. ^M Fonblanqci. With 
Portrait, Heliocype Plate, and Maps. 8vo. i6>r. 

BURKE.— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By Jokn Moruey, B. A. 
Oson. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d. 

LETTERS, TRACTS, AND SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFAIRS. By 
Ei>MV.*<o BuRKB. Arranged and Edited by Matthsw Asmolo. With a 
Frcfsoe. Crown 8va t$. 

BURROWS.— WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS: Four Centuries of EugU%h 

Hiuory. IDiutrated from the College Archives. By Montagu Bumrqw^, 

Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, FeUow of All Souls. 8vo. 
14s. 



CAMBRIDGE.— MEMORIALS OF CAMBRIDGE. GreaUy Enhrged .nnd 




Forty 4ive of those cn(;nived on Copper by Stukkk, and a few Lithographs, with 
Twenty additional Etchings on Copper by KoniKT Kakkkm. 8vo. 3 volt. S5X. 
cAch. Al^ a L-iri;e Palter I'.'litiun. 'i'he Kngravin^n and Etchings, Prnoft on 
1ml a Paper. 3 vol*. 410. h.-ilf-n-orocco. L\o los. Fifty cooies of the Etching*, 
by K. Far REN, from the ** Memorials of Cambridge," proon signed in portfuhu. 

CAMERON. -OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY. By V. Lovrrr Camiron, 
C.B.. Commander. K.N. With lUuiitrations. a voli. Crown 8vo. ttM, 

CAMPBELL.— I/X;.LETTERS FROM THE •'CHALLENGER" By 
I ji Kit (iaoRUB Cami'VBi.l. With Map. Fifth and Qieapcr Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6r. 

CAMPBELL. — MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extram from Journal* ; Letters 
»ent Home: <'r«^loK*<^l ^uid other Notes writteo while Travclhng Westwards 
round the WorU. fn>in July Uh. 1S74. to July Aih, 187s. By J. h, CAMPDai.t., 
Author of '• Fro%i and Kire." Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

CAMPBELL.— TLRKS AND CKEKKS. Note* of a recent F.TCursIon. 
I'.y the Hon. Duulky CAMir.Pxu M.A. With Colored Map. Crown 8v*. 

CARPENTER.— THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARY CARPKNTFR, 
!:y J. INrtis tJAhreNTBR. .MA. With Steel Portrait. Crown 8*0. U. 
(Itio^raphii j1 Serirv) 

CARSTARES.— WILLIAM CARfTTARF.S: a Character an.l Career of the 
Ke...iat.. r..iry Kj'- h 04; -«7»5>- I'y K. bmT SiuhV, Minister of K«>nc.ith. 

CAUCASUS, NOTES ON THE. By Wakokbul 8«o. 9* 

a J 
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CHALLBNQBR.— REPORT ON THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF 
THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. " CHALLENGER,- DURING THE YEARS 
1873-76. Under the command of Captain Sir George Nakes, R.N., F.iLSi, 
and Q4>tain Frank Tuklb Thomson, R.N. Prepared under the Supana* 
tendence of Sir C. Wwillb Thomson, Knt, F.R.S., &a, and nowof jomn 
Murray, F.R.S.E.,oneof the Naturalists of the Expedition. With Ulustratioift 
Published by order of Her Majesty* Government, 

Volume I. Zoology. Royal, 37;. td. Or 
Put I. Report on the Brachiopoda, is, td. 
II. Report on the Pennatulida, 4s. 

III. Report on the Ostracoda, 15^. 

IV. Report on the Bones of Cetacea, 2s. 

V. The Development of the Green Turtle, 4«. 6d, 
VI. Report on tne Shore Fishes, zor. 

Volume II. Zoology, w. Or 
Part VII. Report on the Corals, 15^. 
VIII. Report on the Birds, 351. 

Volume III. 2!ooIogy. 5or. Or 
P&rt IX. Report on the Echinoidea, 36r. 
X. Report on the Pycnogonida, 141. 

Volume IV. Zoology. 50*. Or 
Part XI. Report on the Anatomy of the Tubinares, St. 
XII. Report on the Deep-sea Medusa:, aor. 
XIII. Report on the Holdthuriddea (Part I-X 34s. 

Volume V. Zoolosy. 50*. Or 
Part XIV. Report on the Ophiuroidea. . 

XV. Some points in the Anatomy of the Thvlasine, Cuscus, and Phascogale, 
with an account of the Comparative Anatomy of the Inirinsic Muscles 
and Nerves of the Mammaban Pes. 

Volume VI. Zoology. 30X. 
Part XVI. Report on the Actmiaria, la*. 
XVII. Report on theTunicau, 30*. 

NARRATIVE, Volume II. Royal. 30*. Or 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations. 25s. 

Appendix A. Report on the Pressure Errors of the *' Challenger " Thermometers 
as. 6d. 

Appendix B. Report on the Petrology of St. Paul's Rocks, as. 6d 

CHATTERTON : a BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University Collie 
Toronto Crown 8vo. dr. 6d. 

CHATTERTON : a STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. By Professor Masson. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CICERO.— THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS 
CICERO : being a New Translation of the Letters included in Mr. Watson's 
Selection. With Historical and Critical Notes, by Rev. G. E, Jeans, Af.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Assistant>Master in HiiileyDury College, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

CLARK.— MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL CLARK, M.A, formerly Principal of the National Society's Train- 
ing College, Battersea. Edited with Introduction by his Wipe. With Portraiu 
Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS—Edited by John Richard Green. Fcap, 
Bvo. Price IS. 6d. each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffy. 
MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooks. 
UYY. By (he Rev. W. W. CatKi M.A. 
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CLASSICAL WRITERS— riiii//«iMA 
VEKOIL. Bt ProliMor Nbttlbsmif, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES. Bv Pro(«!i»)r L. Cami>bxll. M.A. 
DbM< >S'rHEN'ES. By ProfeMor S. H. Butchrr. M.A. 
TACITUS. Br RcT. A. J. Church, M.A.. and W. J. Bkodkibb, MJL 

OtJUr Vpluifus tc/ifllffw. 

CLIFFORD (W. K.)— LECTURKS AND ESSAYS. Edited by Lbslib 
STRrHBM and Fkboxrick Pollock, with Introducuoo by F. Pollock. Two 
Poftnits. • v<ob. 8vo. asf. 

COMBE.— THE LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE. Author of "The Constitution 
rf Man." By Cmaklbs Gibbon. With Three Portratu engraved by Jkbns. 
Two %'civ 8vo. 3>i. 

COOPER.— ATHENiE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles Henry 
CiyiFEc. F.S.A . and Tkomfson Cooper, F.S.A. VoL I. 8to., 1500—1585, xSi.; 
VoL II.. 1386-1609, s8«. 

COX (G. V.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. Bv G. V. Cox, M.A., 
New Collrce, hue Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Ca. 

CUNYNGHAME (SIR A. T.)— MY COMMAND IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 1874—1878. CompriuDff Experiences of Travel in the Col nies of 
South Africa and the Independent States. By Sir Akthuk Thuklow CrNVso. 
UAirix. G.C B., then Lieutenant-Governor andCcnunauder of the Forces in South 
Africa. I'hird Edition. 8\-o. its. td. 

•* DAILY NEWS."— THE r).\H,V NEWS* CORRESPONDENCE of the 
War tctwecn Russia and Turkey, to the fall of K.v». Includini; the letter? of 
Mr. Archibald F^>rbes, Mr. J. L. McGahan, and other Special CorresponJtnls 
in Eur ipe and Akia. Second Edition, EnUrged. Cheaper Edition. Crown 

'from the FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
Che .4 ;«r Edition. Crown 8vo. (a. 

DARWIN.— CHARLES DARWIN: MEMORIAL NOTICES RE- 
PRINIKD FROM " NATURE." I:y Profes^.r HrxLRV. P.R.S ; G. J. 
h •UAsc<. F.U.S. : Akchibai.u GEiiciir, F.R S ; and W. T. Tiikblton Dvf«. 
F K S With a Portrait cnKravcd by C. H. Jkess. Crown 8vo. ar. id. 
A j.'.vr/ Set its. 

DAVIDSON.— THE LIFE OF A SCOHISH PROBATIONER: hein,? a 
Mrm lit of Thomas I>avui»on, with hi« Po^m* and letters. By JfAMR-*: Kkows. 
Minister /f St Jatne^'t Street Church. P:u->ley. Second EdiUon. revised and 
r&Urgcd. with Portrait. Crown Bvo. 7;. C*i. 

DAWSON AU.STRALIAN AilORIGINES. The I.an£uaffe and Customs 

nf S^T^ral TriJ'?» of Al» .ri^inc* in the Woiem Di^tr.ct (J Victoria, Auktmlia. 
Hy .fAWU liAWtON. Smuil 4I0. 141. 

DEAK.—FRANCIS DEAIC HUNGARIAN STATESMAN: A Memoir 
With a Preface. Iv the Ri^ht H.a .M. E. Grant Durr. MP. With Por 
trait. 8vo. \%s. 6tf. 

DEAS.— THE RIVER CLYDE. An Hi«t'>ric»l Description of tha Rise and 
Prrt^rr«» f.f the HarUjiir of (>la«Kuvir. and of the Imirovcment of the River 
fr >m Gla^sow ta Pirt Glasgow. By J. Dh\<, M. Init. C E. 8vo. io<. C*L 

DELANE.— LIFE AND LETl'ERS OF JOHN T. DELANE. late Editor 
of the limti. By Sir Gk<ikue W. Da«knt. D.CL 8v». {Im /*< I'ttts 

DENISON.— A HI'^TitRY OP CAVALRY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TI.MKS. With I.'^v n» for the Future. By Ueut.-Cbl mcl (;ri>i^r.K !»rM*«»N, 
CoakmandiiiR the iWivemor4'i«ii«ral*s Body Guard, Canada, Author of ** Modem 
Cavalry." With Map» and Plana. 8vo. il«. 
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DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OP PARIS, x883.-<Smoiu1 Year.) An 
Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper Cover, u. 
Cloih, IS. 6d. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1883. —{Fifth 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. z8mo. nper 
Cover, IS. Cloth, ix. td. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1883.— An 
Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. Paper Cover, \t. Cloth 
Xi. td. 

DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the xst of each Month. z8tno. xr. 

DILKE.—-GRE.\TER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in EngUsh-speaking 
Countries during 1866—67. (America, Australia, India.) By the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Wkntvvorth DiLKE. M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. lONA, ANTI- 
QUITIES OF Vols. I. II. and III. /a 2*. each. ot£%ss. the set. 

PENROSE.— AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ATHE^ 
N I AN ARCHITECTURE; or. The Results of a recent Survey conducted 
chiefly with reference to the Optical refinements exhibited in the constructic-n cf 
the Ancient Buildings at Athens. By Francis Cranmer Pemrosb. Archt., 
M.A., &c. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. J^j 7s. 

SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE: Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek. 
and Roman. Selected from different Collection? in Great Britain by the 
Society of Dilettanti. Vol. II. £$ 5*- 

ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA. Part IV. FoUo, haif-morocca £3 xy. 6d. 

DOLET. — ETIENNE DOLET: the Martyr of the Renaissance. A BioRraphy 
With a Biographical Appendix, containing a Descriptive Catal>gue of the B^cks 
written, printed, credited by Dolet. By Richard CorLKV Christie, IJncola 
College, Oxford, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. With Illustrations. 
8vo. iBs. 

DOYLE.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With Maps. iSmc 
4^?. 6d. [Historical Couru. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN : THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Portrait and Vignette 
cng'-:ived by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. to*, td. 

DUFF.— Works by the Right Hon. M. E. Grant Dukf. 

NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. With Map. 8vo. xor. &i 
MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. Bvo. lor. &/. 

EADIE.— LIFE OF JOHN EADIE. D.D.. LL.D. By Tames Brown, D.D., 
Author of ''The Life of a Scotiiih Probationer." With Portrait. Second Edi» 
tion. Crown Svo. 7^. td. 

ELLIOTT.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. By 
JosiAK l^.ATEMAN, M.A. With Portrait, engraved by Jbbns. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. ts. 

ELZE. —ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Elzb. Translated 
with the Author's sanction by L. Doha Sch-MITz. Bvo. xar. 

EMERSON. —THE COLLECTED WORKS OF RALPH WALDO 
KMERSON. (Uniform with the Everslcy Edition of Charles Kingsley's 
Novels.) Globe 8vo. Price 55. each volume. 

X MISCELLANIES. With an In- 4. ENGLISH TRAITS; and R EPRE- 

ductor>Essayby John Mori ev. SENTATIVE MEN. {Ready. 

\Ih preparation. 5. CONDUCT OF LIFE: and S(% 

^ccAVQ \K,^d^ CIETY and SOLITUDE. \Ready. 

a. ESSAY& \K€aay. ^ LETTERS ; AND SOCIAL AIMS, 

> POEMS. {Ready, &c \,Rtady. 
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BNOUSH MEN OF LETTERS.— Edited hf Jomc Mo>uv. 
A ScsMt of Short Books to tcH people what U best worth kix>winc as to the Life, 
Oiararfr, aad Works of soaie of the great English Writers, la Orowm 
prioea«.6^ cadk 

L DR. JOHNSON. By Lbslib Stbphkn. 

It SIR WALTER SCOTT. Bv R. H. Hirrroii. 

IIL GIBBON. B^ J. Carm Moxison. 

IV. SHELLEY. By J. A Svmonds. 

Y. HUME. By Professor Htncuiy, P.lt& 

YL GOLDSMITH. By Wiixiam buicx. 

VIL DEFOE. By W. Minto. 

YIII. BURNS. Br Principal SMAmr. 

IX. SPENSEIL By the Very Rev. the Dban or St. Paul's. 

X. THACKERAY. By Anthony Tkollopx. 

XI. BURKE. By John Morlby. 
Xlf. MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 
Xin. HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jambs. 

XIV. SOUTHEY. By Profe«or Dowdbn. 

XV. BUNYAN. By). A.Froudb. 

XVI. CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Wars. 
XVn. COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. 

XVIII. POPE. By Lbklib Stbphbn. 

XIX. BYRON. By Professor NiCHOL. 

XX. LOCKE. By Professor Powi.BR. 

XXI. WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Mybrs. 

XXII. DRYDEN. By G. Saintsburv. 

XXIII. LANDOR. By Profe«i«>r SiDNKY CoLViN. 

XXIV. DE QUINCEY. By Professor Masson. 

XXV. CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. Alpnro Aingbb. 

XXVI. BENTLEY. By Professor R. C. Jkhb. 

XXVII. DICKEN.S. By Profesw A. W. Ward. 

XXVIII. GRAY. By Edmi nd W. Gossb. 

XXIX. SWIFT. By Lbslib Strphbn. 

XXX. STERNE. By H. D. Traii.l. 

XXXI. M ACAULAV. By J. Cottkr MoRisoit. 

XXXII. FIELDING. By Alstim Dobson. 

XXXIII. SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Oi ii hant. 

XXXIV. ADDISON. By W. J. Courthoi-b. [Im iki Fmt* 

In Pre^rathn .•— 

ADAM SMITH. By Lbonard H. Courtnry, M.P. 

BERKELEY. By Professor Huxlby. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By J. A. Symonds. 

Otktr Volumes ta/oUaw. 

BNOLI8H POETS : SELECTIONS, with CHtical Introductions by variottt 
Writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew ARNOLi>. Edited by T. H. 
Wari>, M a, lau Fellow or Brasenose College, Oxford. 4 vob. Ciowb tvo. 
7f . 6J. each. 

VoL L CHAUCER to DONNE. 

VoL IL BEN JONS(JN to DRYDEN. 

Vol. IIL ADDISON to BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to KOSSETTI. 

BTON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF. By H. C Maxwbu. Lytb. 
MA. With numercMis Illustrati ms by Professor Dklamotts. Coloured Pbtes. 
wmI a Steel Portrait r>f the Founder, engraved by C H. JbbnS. New and 
Cheaye'^ Iseue, with Corrections. Medium 8vo. Cloth elegant, nit. 

BUROPEAN HISTORY, Narrated in a Series of Htuorical Selccti<>iM 
froa the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. Sbwblx, and C M. 
YoMOB. FirA Soics, Orowa 8vo. 6«. ; ScconJ Scrica, io8ft-ia^, QrovB Ivo. t», 
TIMKditioo. 
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FARADAY.— MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, PIlD., 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait engraved bj Jnms firom a phol^fnph by 
J. Watkins. Crown 8w. 4*. &£ 

PORTRAIT. Artiit'a Proof, sx. 

FISON AND HOWITT.— KAMILAROI AND KURNAI GROUP. 

Mamage and Relationship, and Marriage by Elopement, drawn cUefly firom 
the usage of the Australian Aborigines. Also THE KURNAI TRIBE, their 
Customs in Peace and War. By Lorimkr Fison, M.A., and A. W. Howrrr, 
F.G.S., with an Introduction by Lswis H. Morgan, LL.D., Author of ** System 
of Consanguinity/' "Ancient Society,- &c. Demy Bvo. 151. 

FORBES.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF TAMES DAVID FORBES. F.R.S., 
late Prmcipal of the United Colleze in the University of St. Andrews. By 
J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal of the United College in the Univeraity of St. 
Andrews ; P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univeraty 
of Edinburgh; and A. Aoams-Rsilly, F.R.G.S. With Poftxaits, Map, and 
Illustrations. 8vo. i6t. 

FRANCIS OF ASSIST. By Mrs. Oupkant. New Edition. Crown 8m 
6s. (Biographical Series.) 

FREEMAN. — ^Works by Edward A. Frbbman, D.CL., LL.D.:« 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. lof. 6d. 

CONTRNTS:— I. "The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English 
History :" II. " The Continuity of EngUsh History ; " III. '* The Relations between 
the Crowns of England and Scotland : " IV. " St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers; " V. "The Reign of Edward the Third:" VI. **The Holy Roman 
Empire;" VII. "The Franks and the Gauls;" Vlfl. "The Early Sieges of 
Paris;" IX. "Frederick the First. King of Italy;" X. "The Emperor Frederick 
the Second ; " XI. " Charles the Bold ; ^' XII. " Presidential Government" 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. 
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Athenian Democracy : " "Alexander the Great : " " Greece during the Macedonian 
Period:" "Mommscn's History of Rome:" "Lucius Cornelius Sulla:" "The 
Flavian Caesars." 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo. i2t. 

Contents: — " First Impression* of Rome." "The lUyrian Emperors and their 
Land." " Augusto Treverorum." "The Goths of Ravenna." " Race and Lan- 
guage." "The Byzantine Empire." " First Impressions of Athens." " Mediaeval 
andModem Greece." "The Southern Slaves.'^ " Sicilian Cycles.** "The Nor- 
mans at Palermo." 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Royal Institution. To which is 
added the " Unity of History," the Rede Lecture at Cambridge, 1872. 8vo. i^r 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. Six Lectures. 

Third Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES: chiefly Italian. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8va tos. 6J. 

SUBJECT AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE. Being a Companion 
Volume to " Hist(»ical and Architectural Sketches." With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. lor. 6dL 

ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. A Series of Addresses and Essays. 
With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 14/. 

HISTORY OF FEDERALGOVERNMENT, from the Foundation of the Achalan 
League on the Disruption of the United States. Vol I. Generad Introduction. 
History of the Greek Federations. 8vo. au. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. New Edition. 
Half-bound. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, as iUustrating 
the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old Foundation. Crown 8vo. 
3s, 6d. 
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krfcd with Mape, Chronological Table. Index, &c. i8mo. ^t. 6d. 

CALLOW A Y.^Workt by RoBBKT L. Galloway. Minioff Engineer. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE AND ITS INVENTORS: a Historical Sketch. 
With luuDcrotts lUtwtrationt. Crown 8vo. lor. 6ti. 

A HISTORY OF COAL MINING IN GREAT BRITAIN. CrownSvo. 7/. &£ 

OEIKIE.— GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. By 
AacMiaALu (iKiKTB, LLD.. K.R.S.. Director General oftbe Geological Starvvys 
of the United Ktagdom. With iUuitratiooa. 8va sor . 6ti. 

GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. By PbrcyGakonbii, M.A.. 
F.S.A. British Muteum. Diuiay Profeisor of Archaeology in the Univvnity of 
Cambridge, and Hon. Foreign Secretary of the Nomismatic Society. Demy 
8«o. 7«. td. 

OEDDES.— THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. 
Gaoon. LL.D., Profieuor of Greek in the Univenity of Aberdaea. 8vo. 14*. 

GLADSTONE.— Works by the Right Hon. W. E. GLAi>rroNK, M.P. >- 
JL'VENTUS MUNDI. The God« and Men of the Heroic Age. With Map. 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. doth. lot. 6d. 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into the Tune and Placa of Homer. 
Cruwn 8to. 6s. 

GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN (1821— 1831). IVandated from 
the German of Dr. Kakl Mbnoblssomn, .Son of the Composer, bv M. E. Von 
Glbmm. From the Private Diaries and Home Letters of Mendcbsohot with 
Poems and Letters of Goethe never before printed. Also with two New and 
Original Portraits, Fac-similes, aixl Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto 
aspoblished. SoooimI Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. i$. 

GOETHE.— LIFE OF GOETHE. By Heimrick DU.ntxbb. Tramlated by 
T. W. Ltstbr, AsMMant Librarian National Library of Ireland. With lUustra- 
tiona. Two vols. Grown 8vo. atr. 

COLDSMID.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEI^ A Namuiva of the For- 
matirm and Devcloprorat of Telegraphic Communication between England and 
India, oader the oraen of Her Majesty's Government, with incidemal Notires 
of the Countries tr a versed by the Lmes. By C>\ >nel Six Fkkdbrick Golosmiu. 
CB., K.C.S.I.. late Director of the Government Indo> European Telegraph. 
With numerous Illustrations ani Maps. 8vo. air. 

GORDON.— LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, to which ara added Letters 
from the Cape. By Lady Durr Gorimn. With a Memoir by her Daughter, 
Mrs. Roes, and Portrait engraved by Jkbms. Secoikd Edtiioo. Crown 8vo. gt. 

GRAY (MRS.)— FOURTEEN MONTHS IN CANTON. By Mn. Gray. 
With Ilhistraiiom. Crown 8v.>. 9$. 

GREAT CHRISTIANS OF PRANCE: ST. LOUIS and 
CALYIN. By M. Guizot. Member of the Institute of France. Ckown Sva 6*. 
(BtograpUcal Series.) 
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THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Maps. Demy 8vo. {Ntmrfy ready. 

QRBEN (W. S.)— THE HIGH ALPS OF NEW ZEALAND. BvWiluax 
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Crown 8vo. \N'early ready, 

GUEST.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. 
GuBST. With Maps. Crown Bvo. 6f. 

GUEST.— ORIGINES CELTICAE(a Fragment} and other Contributions to 
the History of Britain. By Edwin GubsT; LL.D.. D.C.L., F.R.S.. bte 
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Portrait engraved on Steel by G. J. Stodart. 'f^o vols. Demy 8to. yu. 

HAMERTON.— Works by P. G. Hamerton:— 
ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS. Third Ediuon, revised, with Forty-eight new 

Plates. Columbier 8vo. 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE With a Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, etched 

by Leopold Flameng. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. drfl 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an Introduction. 

Crown 8vo. 8j. td. 

HANDEL.— THE LIFE OF GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. By 
W. S. RocKSTRO. Author of " A History of Music for Young Students.'* With 
an Introductory Notice by Sir George Grove. D.CL. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. xox. dd. 

HEIN E.— A TRIP TO THE BROCK EN. By Heinrich Heine. TransUted 
by R. McLintock. Crown 8vo- 3^. 6</. 

HELLENIC STUDIES— JOURNAL OF. 8vo. Parts L and II.. con- 
stituting Vol. I. with 4to. Atlas of Illustrations. 30X. Vol. II., with 4 to. 
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4to Atlas of Illustrations, X5X. each. Vol. IV., Fart I., with 4to Atlas of 
Illustrations, 15^. 
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official application must in each case be made to the Council Infocmati-^n on this 
point, and upon the conditions of Membership, may be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Georjje Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

HILL.— THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of Matthew 
Davenport-Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. By hb daughters 
RosAXiOND and Florence Davenpurt-Hili.. With Portrait engraved by C. 
H. Jeens. 8vo. i6r. 

HILL.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamond and Flokenck 
Hill. Crown 8vo. 10*. td. 

HODGSON.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON. B.D., Scholar. 
Poet, and Divine. By his son, the Rev. James T. Hodgson, M. A. Containing 
numerous Letters from Lord Byron and others. With Portrait engraved by 
Teens. Two vols. Crown Bvo. i8r. 

HOLE.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C Hole, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On Sheet, x/. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and Anaqged by 
the Rev. Chaxlbs Holb, M. A Second Edition. x8mo. 41. 6dl 
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cc. and John Ball, F.R.S. With an Appendix, including a Sketch of the 
Geoilogy ot Morocco, by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Illustrations and Map. 
ivtx at;. 

HOUSE OP LORDS.— FIFTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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HOZIER (H. M.) — Works by Captain Hknity M. Hoziut, late Assistant 
M Jitary Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdalm :— 

THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR; Its Antecedenu and Incidents. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With New Prefiux, Maps, and Plans. Qrown Sto. 6*. 

THETnVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History of the Past, wkh Lessons for 
the Futnre. Two VoU. 8vo. aSi: 

HOBNER.— A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD IN 1871. By M. L« 
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Huianrr. New and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Qrown 
8ra 6f. 

HUGHES.— Works by Thomas Hikshbs, Q.C, Author of "Tom Brown's 
Schcol Days." 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of Georcb Hucmb, aftar Watts. 

Kngnived by JecNft. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. Crown 8vo. d*. 

MKMOIROFPANIbLMACMILLAN. With Portnut aftei Lewis Dickinson, 
Ea^aved by JcKS's. Fifth ThousanJ. Crown Svo. 4s. 6J. 

RUGBV. 1 ENNESSE. Being s^me account of the Settlement founded on the 
Cttml«rland Plateau by the B ard r( AiJ to Land Ownership. With a report 
on the 5^oib of the Plateau by the Hon. F. W. Killkdkew, A.M.. Ph.I>., 
CommisMcoer for Agricukure for the State of Tenessee. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HUNT.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rer. W. Hunt. M.A. Being the 
Ff'CiTth Vvhime of the Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Edward A. 
Frsf.man. D.CL. New Edition, with Coloured Maps. i8ma 31. 6d. 

HUTTON.— ESSAYS THKOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. 
HtrrroN. M.A* Cheaper bsue. a vols. 8vo. i&r. 

CoNTr.NTS or Vol. I. : — The moral significance of Atheism— The Atheistic Ex* 
t4a&ati n of Rcli^on— -Science and Theism— Popular Pantheism— What is ReveU* 
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OmTCNTK or Vot. II. :— Goethe and his Influence— -Wordsworth and his Genius 
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INGLI8 (JAMES) ('* MAORI ").-.Workaby Jambs iNGusC'Maori'O :- 
OUR AUSTRLIAN COUSINS. 8vo. 141. 

SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER: or, Twelve Years* 
Sfsortmg Remintsoenots of an Indigo Planter. By " Maori." With lUustra- 
tiooa. iva 14s. 

IONIA.~THE ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA, tee under Dikttanti Society's 
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IRVING.— THE ANNAl-S OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events. Social 
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Peace of Versailles. By Jo^arw laviKC. New Edition, revised. 8vo. half, 
bound. i8f. 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement From Feb. »8. 1871. to March 1^ 
it74. tn). 4f. <iC ANNALS 6f OUR TIME. Second Soppkacai. From 
MJirclft, 1874. to the Occupation of Cypnaa. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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his Daughter, Mary J. Salis Schwabs. Demy 8to. zu. 6d. 
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Contents:— Alfred de Musset ; Th^hile Gander; Baudelaire: Honor^ de 
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J EBB.— MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before the Philo- 
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Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition, with Preface by 
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SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown 8vo 6s 
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LANG.— CYPRUS: Its History, its Present Resources and Futuie Prospects. 
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Illustrations and Four Maps. 8vo. i4«. 
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LAOCOON. — ^IVuidated from the Text of Letsinff, with Ptefitce and Notes by 
the Right Hon. Sir Robkst J. Philumokb, D.CL. With Photographs. 8vo. 
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enlarged Edition, with Map and Illustrations. . CkDwn 8vo. lof. 6d. 

MAROARY.— THE TOURNEY OP AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MAR- 
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Jeens, and Map. 8vo. lof. 6*1. 

MARTIN.— THE HISTORY OF LLOYD'S, AND OF MARINE IN- 
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MAURICE.— THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS; AND OTHER LEC- 
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CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. Auto- 
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MENDELSSOHN.— LE'lTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By Ferdi- 
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MEREWETHER.— BY SEA AND BY LAND. Being a Trip through 
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Cr wn Svo. 8j. 6ti. 

MICHELET.— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Translated 
from the French of M. Miciieij:t, and cont»nued tj the present time by M. C M. 
Simpson. Globe Svo. \5. 6d. 
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MILLBT.^TEAN FRANCOIS MILLET; Peanat tad Painter. Thu»- 
htfcd fnm um French of Altkbd Sbnsies. With numerous Illuitrmtioos 
Globa 410. t6i. 

If ILTON.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection with the 
PoKikal. EccWiiaitical. and Litenuy Histcirr of his Time. By David Masson, 
M.A.. LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and £ngUsh Literature in the University 
of E dh rt w i gh . With Portraits. Vol. I. 1608— t6jo. New and Revised Edition. 
•vow 814. VoL II. 1638 — 1643. 8to. i6r. Vol. III. t^Ax—tt^^. 8vo. i8x. 
Vols. IV. and V. 1649— >66a 331. Vol VI. 1660—1674. Wiih Portrait, air. 

[JtuUx y0i9mu m/n^mrmHom. 
TVs werlt is 00c only a Biography, but also a continuous Political, Ecclesiastical, 
■■d LilcfBry H i ste r y of England tluough Milton's whole time. 

MITPORD (A. B.V— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. MrrroiD, 
Sec ttd Secie tar y to the British Legation in Japan. With upwards of y> lUos* 
tratioas, dbawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. Mew and Cheaper 
KAuoQ. Oxywn 8vo. 6r* 

MONTEIRO.— ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO. Br JoAcmM 
MoMTwaow With numerous Illustrations from Sketches taken on toe q»ot, and 
• Map. Two Vob. Crown 8vo. air. 

If URRAY.— ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. GMmnLLB'MtnttAV. 
Grown 8va yt. 6d. 

If USIC.—DICnONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (a.d. 1450- 
,B83>. By Eminent Writers, Ettzlish and Foreign. Edited by Sir Gsorcb 
Gr<)V«. D.CL.. Director of the Royal College of Mutic. Three Vob. 8vo. 
With Ilhistrations and Woodcuts. Paru I. to XIV.. y. 6d. each. Parts XV. 
nd XVI., 7*. Parts XVII. and XVIII., 7s, Vols. L. II.. and III. 8vo. sir. 

each. 
Vol. I.— A to Impromptu. Vol. II.~Improperiato Plain Song. VoL III. Planch^ 

fo 5HiaMTis Icumcn in. 

MYERS.— ESSAYS BY FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, a vols. 1. OasaicaL 

II. Modem. Crown 9vo. 4'- <^' e*ch. 
NAPIER.— MACVEY NAPIER'S SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited by his Soo, Macvky NArisa. 8vo. 141. 

NAPOLEON.— THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lakf«fv. 
A TnnOaiioQ with the sanction <»f the Atithor. Four Vob. 8vo. Vol%. I. II- 
Mrf III pric* i" ~<* Vol. IV. With Inde«. 6s. 

NEWTON.— ESSAYS ON ART AND ARCH/F.OLOGY. By CiiAKiEn 
Tnoma* N«WT«m. C B.. Ph.D., D.CL., LL.D.. Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiqoitics at the British Museum, &c. 8vo. i?x. CJ. 

NICHOL.— TABLES OF EUROPFJiN LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
AD. soo-iStJs. By J. NicMoi., LL D., Profes-wr (f English I^anguai^e anJ 
Iit#ratiifl« GlatffOW. 4tO. (^. f>d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LIl KRATL-RE AND HISTC^RY. a.c. isoo-a.d 
Ko. By the same Author. 4»o- 4' 6*/. 

NORDENSKIOLD'S ARCTIC VOYAGES. 185879.— With 

Maps and numcrcut intuiration^. 8vo. i6j. _ .^ . j v- 

VOYAGE OF THE Vh.GA- l!y AL.«»ir KfciK N.)«dbk-ki.»ld Trin^Uted by 

Alkxandbk Lb!»lib Wuh numerous Illuaraii ns, Mjih. &c. PoiiuUr and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown Svj. 6r. 



OLIPHANT(MRS.).— W rk^byMr* OtirHAsr. .,_.., 

THE MAKERS OK KLORENLE: Dan:e. iiio:;.,. S.a% naroU an»! ihrir Luy^ 
With numerou« llluMrmtion^ from rirawmK* \\ I'm'^^ nr n"'AM>T:F .in«l 
rortrait of Sa%onarol.i. engraved \ y J^kn ^ Nc» xt\ 1 1. Scaper K.liu.in Lruwn 

THK i.mlRAkY HTSTMRY OF ^ ^•f'•^^^■i\.^^' T"^ , >'l] "f ,!J^^^ 

K|.;MTKEV1H and ItlC.P^NIN.-. K Till. MM M . Mil C tS- 
lUKY. New Isswe, with a Preface. 3 \oK l»ciuy 6vo »u 
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OLIPHANT.— THE DUKE AND THE SCHOIAR; and other Bwyt 

By T. L. Kington Ouphant. 8vo. jt. ttL 

OTTE.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C Ottb. Whh Uapt. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES.— By Pso- 

rsssoRS AND Lectukbrs op Owbns CbLLBGB, Manciustsx. Pobliawd in 
Commemoration of the Opening of the New College Buildiiv>» Octoher 7th, 
X873. Zyo. Z4Jr. 

PALGRAVE (R. P. D.)— THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: lOnstnitkiu 
of iu History and Practice. By Rbginalo F. D. Palgkavb. Cleric AadstaBt 
of the House of Commons. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. %t. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (SIR F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgravb, Deputy Keeper of Her Maicsty'a 
Public Records. Completing the History to the Death of William Kufus. 

4 Vols. 8to. 4/. 41. 

PALGRAVE (W. G.)— a NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA. 1862-3. By Wiluam 
GiPFORD Palgravb. late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I. Sbctk Edition. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jxbms. Ctowm 
8vo. 6f. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gipfoid Palgkavb. 810. 
xor. 6J. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 9*. 

PATTE SON. —LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE PAT- 
TESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop cf the Melanesian Islands. By Ckarlottb 
M. YoNGE, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." With Portraits after 
Richmond and from Photograph, engraved by Jeens. With Map. Fifth 
Edition. Two Vols. Crown Svo. i2X. 

PAU LI. —PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Reinhou> Pauli. 
Translated with the approval of the Author, by £. C. Otte, Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

PAYNE.— A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne. 
M.A. With Maps. x8mo. 4s. 6d. {Historical Cours* ,^ Sckcols 

PERSIA. — EASTERN PERSIA. An Account of the Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, iSyo-i-a. — Vol. I. The Geography, with Narratives by 
Majors St. John. Lovett, and Euan Smith, and an Introduction by Major- 
General.Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., Briti&h Commissioner and 
Arbitrator. With Maps and Illustrations. — Vol. II. The Zoology and Geology. 
By W. T. Blanopord, A.R.S.M., F R.S. With Coloured Illustrations, l^o 
Vols. Svo. 42s. 

PHEAR.— THE ARYAN VILLAGE IN INDIA AND CEYLON. By Sir 

John B. Phear. Crown Svo. 7*. 6d.. 

POOLE.— A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPERSION 
AT THE RECALL OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. By Reginald 
Lane Pooi.e. Crown Svo. 6s. 

PRICHARD.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From xScq to 
1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By I. T. 
Pri-hard, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols. Demy Svo. With Map. atr. 

REED (SIR CHAS.).— SIR CHARLES REED. A Memoir by Charlbs 
E. B. Rbed. M.A. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

REMBRANDT.— THE ETCHED WORK OF REMBRANDT. A 
MONOGRAPH. By Francis Sbymour Haden. With three Plates. Svo. 
•js. 6d. 
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ROOBR8 (TAMES E. THOROLD).— HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS :^A Series of SketchM. Moouguc, Walpok, Adam Smith, Cobbett. 
B^ Prof. ROGUS, ll.P. Crown 8vo. 49. &/. Second Scries. Wiklif, Laud, 
W likes, and Horne Tooke Grown 8vn. ftf. 

ROSSBTTI.— DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI : a Record and a Stady. By 
Wit44Aii Smabp. With an inuOration after Danta Gabriel RotseCtL Crown 
8«o. Bor. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE.^CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Rebtton to the Fr«edom of the 
Vren and Trial by Jnry, x66o— 1830. With application to later years. By J. 

ROITLKOCB. 8to. x6s. 

RUMFORD.— COUNT RUMFORD'S COMPLETE WORKS, with 
Jf avoir, aad Nodeea of his Dauiehter. By Gkokcb Ellis. Fiw Vols. 8to. 
4/ t4S. &/. 

RUSSELL.— NEW VIEWS ON IRELAND. OR IRISH LAND 
GRIEVANCES AND REMEDIES. By Charles Russell, Q.C, M.P. 
Third Edltioo. Crown 8to. m. 6d. 

SCHILLER.— THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. ByHBtNRiCHDONTZBR. Tran^ 
laicd by Pbbcv E. Pinkbkton. With lUuttrations. Crown 6va xo*. M. 

8EELBY. — ^W(irks by J. R. Sbbley, M.A., Regius Ihrnfcsvir of Modem Hiit'>ry 

in the Univvruty of Cambridge, Fell w of C!onvilIe and Caius CMlc^e. Fell >w 

of the Royal Historical Sodety, and Honorary Member of the HistoncaJ Society 

of Maviachusetts :— _ ^ - - ^ 

THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. Crown 8vo. 

LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 8ro. 10*. &/. 

CoirrBNT^ :— Roman Imperialism: i. The Great Roman Revolution: t. The 
Pr jsmate Caa«e of the Fall of the Roman Empire:^ The Later Empire. — Milton's 
P •licioal Opini-4is— MQtoo's Poetnr— Elementary Principlex in Art— Lihrral Kduca- 
tion Jk Uuver^itirs — English in Scnooli— The Church a> a Teacher cf Morality— The 
Teach:nc of F^tics : an Inauguial Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 

SHELBURNE.— LIFE OF willtam. f^rl of SHELBURNE. 

AI-TERWARDS FIRST MARQUl.S OF LANDSDOWNE. With Extracts 
froa his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord Eumond Fit/mai'Bicb. In 
ThRc Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1737— »7«6, lis.; Vol. II. 1766—1776. 12s. ; Vol. 
III. 1776—180$. i6i. 
8IBSON.— COLLECTED WORKS OF FRANCIS SIBSON. M D.. I^nd.. 
Fellow of the Royal Sudety. !{• n rary M.I). Trinity O'llege, Dublin, and 
DCL Darham. Fellow of the R.-yal OAlrge ot l*hyNic.ann. Ac. Editrd by 
William M- Obd, MD. With Illu^rations FiurVvlumes. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

8IME.— HISTORY OF GERMANY, lly Jambs Simb. M A. i8mo. .»». 

B<*ing Vol. V. of tha Historical Course f ^r Schools. Edited by Euward A. 

FBBCMAlf. D.CL. 
SMITH (GOLDWIN).— THREE FNOLISH STATESMEN. A C «re 

of Lecture* on the Political History of i:n,:Und. By G<>Li>tiiN Smith. .M.A , 

D.CI^ New F^itinn. Cr.wn 8v •. 5*. 

SPINOZA. — SPINOZA : a Stmly of. Bv Jamks Martispai». I.L D . I> T>. 

f>>||,yv of Manchester New Colli i:<^. L.ndoo. With rorirait. Setutil Kdiii-<a. 

Crown 8to. 6s. 
SQUIER.— PERU: INXIDF.NTS OF TRAVF.L ANP EXPLORATION 

IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS IJy F ii S.yiBit. .M A . F - .V. 

late U S Commiiu ner to Peru With y** IlliUrati ns. Seti.nJ Lditun. 

8vu. si«. 
ST. ANSELM. — BytheVeryl?«'v. R W C.r -i. 11. M .\ . Dean of St P.v.W 

New Editi'in. Crown 8vo. Ct. (r.i..,:r.»j hicil .vri-. » 

8TATHAM.— BLACKS. BoERS. ANI» IIKITISH: A Three ComTfd 
Problem. By F. R. SrAfiiAX Cr-^wn tvo. Cf 
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STEVENSON.— HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. Br J. J. SrsnEiisoii. 
Fellow of the Royal Institution of Britidi Architects. With numerous lUustn- 
tions. Royal 8vo. a Vols. i8r. each. VoL I. Aidntecuire. VoL II. House 
Planning. 

STRANGFORD.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. BBAtn>OKT (Viscountess 
Strangford), Author of **The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic-" New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. js. td. 

TAIT.— AN ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY, based upon Green's 
" Short History of the Enzlish People." By C W. A. Tait, M.A. Assistant 
Master, Clifton College. Crown 8to. y. 6d. 

TAIT.— CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT. WIFE AND SON OF 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: a 
Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Bbnham. 
B.D., Rector of St. £dinund>theRing and Sc. Nicholas Aeons, One of the Six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two Portraits engraved by Jee.ns. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Biograi^ical Series.) 
Abridged Edition. Crown 8vo. af. 6d. 

TERESA.— THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA. By Maria Trbkch. With 
Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 8f . 6d. 

THOMPSON.— A HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES OF EUROPE. With a Brief Sketch of the Hi<itory of the various 
Schools of painrinff. From the Thirieenrh Century to thn Eifi:hteenth inclnsivvr. 
By Kate Thompson. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THOMPSON.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Tuonr^nv. 
Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for Schools Edited by Edward A. 
FRnRMAN, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. 
iSmo. 2f. 6d. 

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION.— New 

and Popular Edition. Crown Svo. ar. &/. 

TODHUNTER.— THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES; AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONECIED WITH EDUCATION. Bv Isaac 
ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S.. bte Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lcctr.rtr 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Svo. los. 6d. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP).— For other Works by the same Author. 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and page 27 of this 
Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS in GERMANY, and other Lectures on the Thirty 
Vc.irs' War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 

PLUTARCH. HIS LIFE. HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. Five Lec- 
tures. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 3X. 6d. 

LECTURES ON MEDrEVAL CHURCH HLSTORY. Being the subst.ince 
of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, London. Second Edition, rcvi.scd. 
8vo. X2J. 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF CALDERON. With 
Tr.insl.nirns from his *' Life's a Dre.im" and "Great Theatre of the WorlJ." 
Second Edili'jn, revised and impr.^vcd. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 

TRENCH (MRS. R.).— REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
Edited by Archbishop Trench. New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. Svo. 
6s 

TREVELYAN.— THE IRISH CRISIS. BcinR a Narrative of the Measures 
f >r the Relief of the Distress caused by the Great Irish Famine of »846-7. By 
Sir Charl£S Tkevi^lyan, Bart-, K.CB. Svo. as. (td. 
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TROLLOPE. — A HISTORY OP THE COMMONWEALTH OP 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC IN 1831. By T. 
ADOLTMOt TkoujOpb. 4 Vol*. 8vo. Cloth, 9lt. 

TURNER. — SAMOA. A Hundred Years ago and long before, tcnther with 
Noccft 00 the Cults and Customs of Twenty •three other Islands in the i*acific. By 
G»)BGB TusKBlt. LL.D., -HT the London Misfionary Society. With a Preface 
by E. a Ttlos. P.R.S. Wich Maps. Crown Svo. [7m/ rra4/. 

TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the Study of Man and 
CmUntfea. By B. B. TYi.oit, D.C.L-, F.R.S. With lUu^rationa. Crown 

UPPINGHAM BY THE SEA.-a NARRATIVE OF THE YEAR 
AT BORTH. ByJ. H. S. OownSvo. 3$. dd. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II.. FIRST KING OF ITALY. 
ByG. SGoDKiN. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6r. (Biographical Series.) 

WALLACE.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang 
Utaa and the Bird of Paradise. By Altked Russkl Waluicb. A Narra- 
tJT« of Travel with Stodica of Man aixi Nature. With Mapa and numerous 
lUustrarioBs. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WALLACE (D. M.)— EGYPT : and the F^ptian Question. By D. Mac 
KBMZSB WAI.I.ACS, M.A., Auibof of "Russia: a Six Years' Restdcooe/' &c. 
0va I4«. 

«• WANDERER."— THE VOYAGE OF THE "WANDERER.- R Y S. 
From tb« lounuls and Letters of C and S. Lambkrt. Edited by Gkrald 
YovMO. With numerous Illustrations Cul ured and Plain, after Drawings by 
R. T. PitlTCHKTTand others ; and a Map. Royal Svo. a^r. 

WARD.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRA.M ATIC LITERATURE TO 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Ward. M.A.. Professor <.f 
HkOory and BngM«J! literattire in Owens CoUege. Manchester. Two Vols. 
0va yu, 

WARD (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Beinf recoDeo. 
of Ge - - 



r^ermany founded on Diaries kept during the years iS^o^iSyow I5y 

John Waki>, CB., late H.M. Minister-Kesideut to the Hanse Tcwiu. Svj. 

WARD.— ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
vaffioos writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew Akmolu. Edited 
byT. H. Ward. M.A. 4 v. 1«. Crown Svo. jr &/. each. 

Tot I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 

VoL IL BEN JONSON to DRYPEN. 

Vol IIL ADDISON to BLAKE. 

Yd. IV. WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTI. 

WATERTON (C.)— WANDERINGS IN SOfTH AMERICA. THE 
NORTH-WFJ5T OF THE UNH KI» STATKS, ANT* THE ANTILLES 
IN 181a. 1816. iSjo. and 1834. With Origin il In^tnictions f >r the perfect Prpwr- 
vati'.n of Birds, etc , f ^r CaHnett of Nittural Hi^iionr. By Ch.^ki.l-« Waikkios. 
Kew Edition, edited with BioKraphx.il Intr-vhi-.tinn an I E«^Ianitt>rv ln!rt 
hj the Rev. J. G. Wood. MA. With ijo Ilh: strati, ut. Ci.eaper llJitioa 
Qo«n tvo. 6r. 

PBOrLS's iLtUSTRATED F.DITI0.1. Dtmy 4t >. iJ. 

WATSON.— A VISIT TO W.VZAN. THE S.U'RF.P CITV' OF MOROCCO. 
By Rorr.RT Sj-i-nvk Waivun. W.th Illu ti it. -iin Tv .. la (%i. 

WESLEY.— JOHN weslly ani> ink ivanui i wm. kKAcrioN 

of tho Eightecmh Century. By Julia \V i~la« a .».i>. Oumu cv j. m &/■ 

b 2 
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WHBBLBR.— A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA. AND OF THl 
FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUU AND BURMA 
By J. Talboys Whkblxk, late Anisunt-Secreury to iIm GovenuneBt cf 
India, Foreign Department, and late Secretary to the Goveniment of British 
Bunna. With Maps and 1 ables. Gro«m 8vo. laf. 

WHEWELL.— WILLIAM WHEWELL. D.D., late MaMcr of Trinitt 
College, Cambridge. An accotmt of his Wridnici, with Sdections firom his 
Literanr and Scientific correspondence. By I. Toohontsx, MJL, F.R.Sw 
Two Vols. 8vo. 95r. 

WHITE.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SEI^ 
BORNE. By Gilbkxt Wkitb. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, hy Frank 
BucKLAND, A Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Sblbornb, and numerous Il- 
lustrations by P. H. Dblamottb. New and Cheaper Edition. Crawn Bro. 6r. 

Also a Large Pajttr Edition, containing, in addition to the above, upwards of 
Thirty Woodburvtype Illustrations from Drawizigs by ProL Dblamottb. Two 
Vols. 4to. Hau morocco, elegant. 4/. 41. 

WILLS.— IN THE LAND OF THE LION. AND THE SUN; or, Modem 
Persia. Being Experiences of life in Persia during a Residence of Fifteen 
Years in Tarlous nans of that Countnr, from 1866—1881. By C. J. Wills, M. D., 
late one of the Medical Officers off H.M.'s Teiegn^ Department in Persia. 
Demy 8vo. 141. 

WILSON.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON. M.D., F.R.S.E.. Reghia 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By hit Sistkr. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6ir. 

WILSON (DANIEL, LL.D.)— Works by Daniel Wilson. LL.D.. 
Professor of Hbtory and English Literature in University College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. jdr. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Qvilisation in the Old 
and New World. New Edition, revised and enlaiged throughout, mth numerous 
Illustrations and Two Coloured Plates. Two Vou. 8vo. 36ir. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographiccl Study. Ctown 8vo. dr. 6d. 

YOE.— THE BURMAN: His Life and Notions. By Shway Yob. TwoVoK 
Crown 8vo. gs, 

YONOE (CHARLOTTE M.)— Works by Ckarlottb M. Vonge, 
Author of the •* Heir of Reddyffe," &c &c. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND: Consisting of 
Outlines and Dates. Oblong 410. 3s. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoUo to Edward II. Extra 
Fcap. 8vo. lliird Edition. 5^. 

Skcond Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 8vo. Third 
Edition. ST. 

Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 8vo. sr. 

Fourth Series, REFORMATION TIMES. Extra fcap. 8vo. sr. 

Fifth Series, ENGLAND AND SPAIN. Exu% fcap. 8vo. sx. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. Maps. i8mo. 3^. 6d. 

[HisUncal Count for Sch0oh, 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY, 
LAW, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

ANGLO-SAXON LAW.— ESSAYS IN. Contcnu:Uw Courtt-Und 
and Faauljr Laws and Legal Proctdur* fcoerall/. With Select cases. 
Mecfiom 8vo. s8«. 

ARNOLD.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
Being the Arnold Prise Essay for 1879. By W. T. Amnolo, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6«. 

BERN ARD.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
DIPLOMACY. By Montagus Bernard. M. A.. Chichele Professor of 
Inter n atio n al Law and Diplomacy. Oxford. 8vo. 91. 

BIGELOW.— HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND, FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. The Norman Period, 1066-1S04. By 
MsLViLUC Madison Bicklow, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. t6r. 

BRIGHT (JOHN, M.P.).— Works l>y the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.P. 

SPEECHES ON QUESTION^ OF PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor 
Tkorolo Rogers, M.P. Author's Popular Edition. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. Wth Portrait, sj*. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. Thorou> Rogers. M.P. 8vo. 141. 

BUCKNILL.— THE CARE OF THE INSANE. AND THEIR LEGAL 
CONTROL. By J. C Bucknili^ M.D., F.R.S., late Lord ChanceUor's Visitor 
of Lunatics. Cr 'wn 8vo. jr. 6J. 

CAIRNB8. — Worits by J. E. Cairnbs, M.A., Emeritus Professor of PoUUcal 
Economy in University College. London : — 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. tot. 6d, 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. js. td. 

COBDEN (RICHARD).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 
POLICY. By RiCMAKO Cordbn. Edited by the Right Hon John Bright, 
MP., and J. £. llioroldRogers, M.P. Popular Edition. 8vo. 3«. 6^ 

COSSA.— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Dr. LtMGi CoswA. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Pavia. 
I'rawlated frtm the Second Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. StanlSV 
Jbvons. F.R.S. Crown 8va 41. 6d. 

FAWCETT.— Work* by Right Hon. Henry FAWorrr. M.A , MP.. F.R.S 
Felbw of Trinity Hall and Professor of Political Eeonomy in the Universaty 
of Cambridge: — 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH LABOURER Extra 

(d^p. 8vo. 51. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, revised, with a 
Chapter on State Socialism and the Nationalisation of the Land, and an lades, 
etc Crown 8vo. isr- 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8va v ^ 

SPEECHES 02f SOMX CUIUUUrr POLITICAL QUSSHOMt. tlfb 
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WILL. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. t 

Contents :--Our Common Lar 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY, 
LAW, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

ANGLO-SAXON LAW.— essays IN. Contcnu : Law Coura-Laiid 
aad Family Laws and Legal Procttiura ce&erally. With Select cases. 
Mecfiom Ivo. iBt. 

ARNOLD.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
Bciac the Arnold Priae E»ay for 1879. By W. T. Aknolo, B.A. Crown 
Sto. 6«. 

BERNARD.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
DIPLOMACY. By MoNTAnuB Bernard. M. A.. Chichele PiofeaM>r of 
Imcraadonal Law and Diplooiacy, Oxford. 8vo. 91. 

BIGELOW.— HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND. FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. The Norman Period, 1066-1*04. By 
Mblvillb Madison Bicelow, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. t6r. 

BRIGHT (JOHN, M.P.).— Works by the Right Hon. John Bwckt. 
M.P. 

SPEECHES ON QUESTION^ OF PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor 
Thorolo Rogers, M.P. Author's Po|>ular Edition. Globe 8vo. 3X. 6d, 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait, aj*. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES. EdUed by J. Thorolo Rogers. MP. 8vo. i^. 

BUCKNILL.— THE CARE OF THE INSANE. AND THEIR LEGAL 
CONTROL. By J. C Buckmli., M.D., F.R.S., late Lord ChanceUor's Victor 
of L'lnatics. Cr <wn 8vo. jr. 6J. 

CAIRNB8.— Works by J. E. Cairnbs, M.A., Emeritus Professor of PoUtical 
Eooooay in University CuUege, London : — 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. tor. 6</. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. js. td. 

COBDEN (RICHARD).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 
POLICY. By RiCMAKO Cobden. Edited by the Right Hon John Bright, 
M.P., and J. £. lliorolJ Rogers, M.P. Popular Edition. 8vo. jf. U, 

COSSA.~<;UIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Dr. Ll'ICl Co«AA. Profeuor of Political Econ >iny in the Univcruiy of Pavia. 
Tramlatwl from the Second Italian Edition. With a Prelace by W. Stanlbv 
Jevons, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 41. &^ 

FAWCETT.— Work* by Right Hon. Hesry FAWcrrr. M.A , MP.. F.RS 
Fellow of Trinity Hall and Professor of PoUtical Economy in the University 
«f Cambridge:— 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH LABOURER Eatrm 
(cap. 8vo. 51. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONO.MY. Sisth Edition, revised, with a 
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etc Crvwn 8vo. la/. 
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STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK, THE : a STATISTICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE CXVILIZED 
WORLD, FOR THE YEAR 1883. Twendedi AonuMl Pablication. Revised 
after Official Returns. Crown Svo. xof . 6d. 

STEPHEN (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OFTHE POOR: Being an InquiiT 
into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of Rdigious Sisteriuxxu 
for Chariuble Purposes. By Caroline Emilia SrsfHSN. Crown trow 
6s. 6d. 

STEPHEN.— Works by Sir James Fit2Jambs Stephen, K-CS.L, D.CL 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Fourth Edition, with new Pttbcc- 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. Three Vols. Demy 
Svo. 48^. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and Punishments.) 8vi>. 
x6s. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICT- 
ABLE OFFENCES. By Sir Fames F. Stephen, K.C.S.I..a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Queen s Bench Division, and Herbert Stephen, 
LL.M , of the Middle Temple, Banister-at-Law. Svo. Z2S. 6d, 

STUBBS.— VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons on the Labour 
Question. By C. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

THORNTON.— Works by W. T. Thornton, C.B., Secretary for Public 
Works in the India Office : — 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS: With the Outlines of a Plan for 
their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. ys. 6J. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN TOPICS. With 
Map of Indian Railways. Crown Svo. Zs. td. 

WALKER.— Works by F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of PoUtical 
Economy and History, Vale College : — 

THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on Wages and the Wages Class. Sva 
14J. 

MONEY. Svo. 16*. 

MONEY IN ITS RELATIONS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Crown Svo. 

^s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Svo. xor. 6d. 

WILSON.— RECIPROCITY, BI-METALLISM, AND LAND-TENURE 
REFORM. By A. J. Wilson, Author of "The Resources of Modem 
Countries." Svo. 7*. 6«^ 
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HISTORY OP LANGUAGE. 

ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR: An Attempt to Ulustrate 
••«• of the Differences between Elisabethan and Modern English. By the 
KcT. C A. Ab»ott. D.D., Head Master of the City of London SchooL New 
aad Enhfxcd Edition. Extra fcap. 6vo. 6t. 

BREYMANN.— A FRKNXH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. By Hcruakn Bkeymann, Ph.D.. Professor of Philology in 
the UBiiVcraty of Munich, faoe Lecturer on French Langtiage and Literature in 
OwcBS CoOegc Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

ELLIS.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE PRO. 
NUSCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. Ellis, B.A, F.R.S.. &c. 
Ejora fcap. Sto. 41. 6J. 

FASNACHT.— Works by G. EiT.BMi Fasnacht, Author of " Macmillan's 
Prifrewvc French Course," Editor of " Macmillaa's Foreign School 



THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. I. French. 
Cnnrn 8vo. 31. 6d, 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 
3S.6-C 

FLEAY.— A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. Flbay. 
M JL, Hc^d Master of Skipum Grammar School. Extra fcap. Bvo. 41. 6(f. 

GOODWIN.— Works by W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literature in 
Hanrard Unirersity: — 

SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. New EdiUon. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. td, 

A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. y. td. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— THE NEW TESTAMtNT IN thk 

ORIGINAL <;REEK. The Tex: revised by B F. WKsrr i r. D.D K.-.:m. 
Pr fessrof Divinity, and F. J. A. Hurt, D.1> . llul -an Pn.fc-.sor of l>i*iniiy, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; btc Felluw* of Irauty LulUni-, 
CarabriJge. Two Vols. Cr .wn 8vo. los. 6./. 
Vol I. Text.— Vol II. Introduction and Appcn<lix. 
THK REVISERS ANDTHEGRKKKTF.XTOITHE NEWTKSTAMKN l\ 
by 1 wo Members nf the New Testament Company. 8v). Jt. CJ. 

HADLEY.— ESSAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL Srlecicl fr .m 
the Papers of Jkwu Haolkv, LL.D., Profe»»or of Greek in Vale College, &c. 
Ivo tts. 

HALES.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notm. Philnln^iral and 
ExpUnatory, and an Introduction on the Tcachin,; of F.ntfj.^h. Chiefly f t ii%c 
in Sfho U Edited ly J. W. Hai.ks. MA , Prolcsvr . f F.njcli^h Uterjtnrc ai 
Kiti'% CuheKe, L.-nd ..n. Ac &c. Fifth Edition. K\ii4 fcap. 8\o. 4* ^-Z 




Dutch. By Jamss UsLrKMSTUM, Ph.D. 8vo. 
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MASSON (GUSTAVE).— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and EnsUsh-Freocb). Adaaud 
from the Dictionaries of Professor Alpxxd Elwall. Fobomtd by a Lktofthe 
Prindi^al Divennng Derivations, and preceded by Chronolo«cal and Historical 
Tables. By Gustavb Masson, Assistant*Master and Librarian, Harroir 
School Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f . 

MAYOR.— A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE- 
Edited after Dr. E. Hubnbr. With large Addidons by John £. B. Mayok. 
M. A. , Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Crovn 8vo. lof. 6d- 

MORRIS. — ^Works by the Rev. Richard Morris. LL.D., President of the 
Philological Society, Editor of " Specimens of Early Eoglish/' &c., &c. :— 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, comprising 
Chapters on the History and Development of the Language, and on Wucd- 
formation. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
containing Accidence and Wood-formation. Third Edition. sSmo. w. 6d. 

OLIPHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGUSH. By T. L. 
Kington Oliphant, M.A., of Balliol College. Oxford. A New Edition^ 
revised and greatly enlarged, vf "The Sources of Standard English." Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 9X. 

PHILOLOGY.— THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSICAL 

PHILOLOGY. FourVoU. 8vo. laj. &/. each. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by John E. B. 
Mavor, M.A., and W. Alois Wright, M.A. 4*. 6d. (Half-yearfy.) 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by Basil L. 
GiLDERSi.EEVE, ProfcssoT of Greek in the John Hopkins University. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. (Quarterly.) 

PHRYNICHUS.-THE NEW PHRYNICHUS. Being a Re\'ised Text of 
TAe Ec/o^a of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introductions and Commen- 
tary. By W. GuNioN Rutherford, M.A., of Balliol College, Head Master 
of Westminster School. 8vo. i8x. 

ROBY (H. J.)— Works by Henry John Robv, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. FROM PLAUTUS TO 
SUETONIUS. In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing: — Look 
I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Boijk III. Word Formation, Appendices. 
Crown Svo. 8j. 6</. Part II. — Syntax. Preposition-i. &c. Crown 8vo. xos. 6d, 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown Svo. 5*. 

SCHAFF.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH VER- 
SION. A COMPANION TO. By Philip Schaff. D D., President of the 
American Committee t-f Revision. With Facsimile Illustrations of MSS. and 
Standard Editions of the New Testament. Crown 8v.>. lar. 

SCHMIDT.— THE RYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES. To which are added, the Lyric Parts of the "Medea" of 
Euripides and the *' Antigone" of Sophocles: with Rhythmical Scheme and 
Commcm.iry. By Dr. J. 11. Schmidt. Translated from the German by J. W. 
White, D.D. 8vo. 20*. 6r/. 
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TAYLOR. — ^Woritt hf the Rev. Isaac TAYtoi, M. A. :— 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14'. 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Illustnuions of History, EtlmologT 
aad GeogniphT. B/ the Rev. Isaac Taylok. Third Edition, revised sad 
canprcssed. With Msps. Globe 8vo. 6*. 

GREEKS AND C«OTHS : a Study on the Runes. 8vo. ot. 

TRBNCH.^Worlcs by R. Ckbnkvix Trench, D.D., Archbishop oT Dublin. 
(For other Works by the same Author, ut Theological CATALOCtm.) 

SYNONYMS OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ninth Edition, enlarged. Svo. 
ckich. tsf. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectorei Addressed (otucinally) to the Pupib 
al the Diooesan Traiaing SchcoU Winchester. Eighteenth Edition, enlarged. 
Fcap. tvo. St. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Eleventh Edition, revised and improved. 
Fcap. 8va p. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED FORICERLY IN 
SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. Fifth Edition, 
enfatfged. Fcap. 8vo. $t, 

VINCENT AND DICKSON.— a HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. By Eixsar Vincent, M.A.. and T. G. Dickson. Second Edition 
revised and enlarged. With an Appendix en the Relation oC Modem Greek to 
CH*«^«^' Greek. By Professor R. C Jibs. Crown 8vo. dr. 

WHITNEY.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. 
WnrrirsT. P io fcM or of Sanskrit and Insini:tar in Modem Languages in Yale 
College. &o«n 8vo. 6«. 

WHITNEY AND EDGREN.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspondences and 
Brief EtynM>k)gie«. By Professor W. D. Whitney, assisted by A H. Eogskm. 
Crown 8ino. ft. 6d, 

The GERMAN-ENGLISH Part nuiy be hnd separately. Price 5*. 

ZECHARIAH.— THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON 
HEBREW AND LXX. With Excumis en Several Grainin.ntical Subjects. 
% W. H. Lowe. MA, Hebrew Lecturer at Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Mnytvo. woi,6d. 
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THB GOLDEN TREASURY 8BRIB& 

UmroucLT ptialed b sSteo, with VigDette TIiIm bf J. K. Muxab, T. Wooubk. 
W. HoLXAii HoMT, Sn Nobl Patov, Asmim HbcBB. Ike Ea^ved on Sfeeel 
by Jnx^ Boood in estm docb, 4c 6dl cadi molnaw. Alto kept in m oioccd aad 
Cuf binctiiuRL 

** M«aarab Marmilbn have, in that Golden TVeasury Series, especially provided 
editions of standard works, Tolumes of se l ec ted poetry, mad original cooqw- 
sitions. wfaidi entide this series to be called daswil Nothiqf can be better 
than the literary ezecntion, notluiv more dcgant than the naterial wcAaan- 
shipb"— Bhtisu Quartkbly Rsrunr. 

THB GOLDEN TREASURY OP THB BEST SONGS 

AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAQE. Sel ect ed and arranged, with Notes, by Fsaxcis Tukmbic 
Palcxavs. 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND PROM THB BEST 
POETS. Sdected and amnged by C o v a wiir Patxobb. 

THE BOOK OP PRAISE. From die best English Hymn Wiitent. 
Selected and arTang;ed by the Right Hon. the Easx. ow Sklboxmb. A AVw 

THE PAIRY BOOK; the Best Popuhr FaiiT Stories. Selected and ren- 
dered anew by the Author oi ** John Halipax, ukntlsman." 

** A delightful selection, in a delightful external form : full oi the physical splen- 
dour and vast opulence of proper fury tales." — SrscTATOR. 

THE BALLAD BOOK, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Alukghax. 

THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected and 
arranged by Mark Lemon. 
" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared."— Satihiday Review. 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OP GOOD AND 

EVIL. With Notes and Glossarlal Index. By W. Alois Wkigut, M. A. 

*'The beautiful little edition of Bacon's Essays, now before us, does credit to 
the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright."— Spectator. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS from this World to that which U to 
come. By John Bun van. 
"A beautiful and scholarly reprint."— Spectator. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Selected and arranged by C F. Albxanobs. 
•• A well-selected volume of sacred poetry."— Spectator. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS ofAU Times and All Countries. 

Gathered and Narrated Anew. By the Author of " The Heir op REDCLvrFB." 

"... To the young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most interestinff 

collection of thrilling talcs well told ; and to their ciders as a useful handbook 

of reference, and a pleasant one to take up when their wish is to while away 

a weary half-hour. We have seen no preiuer gift-book for a long time, — 

ATHENiBUM. 

THE ADVENTURES OP ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Edited, from the Original Edition, by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
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THB REPUBLIC OP PLATO, Tkanslatsd ihto Ehglisb, with 
Notts hf J. Ll. Datiks» If .a., and D. j. Vauchan. M.A. 

** A daiatf and cheap Kttle edition." — Examinbk. 

THB SONG BOOK. Words and nines from the best Poets and Musicians. 
Selvcied aai anaiiftd hf JoMN Hollam* Professor of Vocal Music in King'f 

Colk(C. L41QduD. 

" A dhiaoe CDflect i oo of the tterCng songs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with tha ouflie of each prefixed to tM wordn. How much true wholesome 
pirarare such a book cao diffuse, and will diffuse, we trust, through many 
ikneaaad laiilirs "— Examikbe. 

LA LYRE PRAN9AI8B. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GcvTATm Massow. Frendi Master in Harrow School 

** We daabc whether even in France itself so interesting and complete a repertory 
of the best Freodi Lyrics could be found." — Nones and Qurkibs. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Bot. 

" A perfect icca of a book. The best and most healthy book about boys for 
boy* t*uit *'*^ *^* written." — Illustkatbd Timbs. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Old Histories and written 
anew by the Author of "Thb Heis or Keoclypfb." 
"An admirable a-iJition to an admirable series."— Wbstminstbb Rbvibw. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brotkbrs. New Editi^m. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Woiks of 
the Fir«t Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by 
EbWARU Jb.hbims, Author of **Ginx's Baby," &c. 

"A charming littk rohime." — Standard. 

SCOTCH SONG, a Selection of the Chotcent Lyrics of Scotland Com- 
pifed and arranged, with brief Notes, by Marv Cari.yiji Aitkin. 

" Tha book is ooe that shouU find a place in every library, we had almost said in 
every pocket."— ^rsCTATOR. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK : The Golden Treasury of the be^ German Lyrical 
poons. Sdeaed aad arranged, with Notes and Literary Introduction, by Dr. 
BlXilMBIll. 

**A b.ok which all lovers of German poetry will welcome."— West mi nstbji 
Kb VI 



HERRICK : SdectioM from the Lyrical Poems. ArranKcd. with Motes by 
F. T. Palcratb. 

•* For the first time the sweetest of Engli-.h p.i«toni| poets '\% placed within th<» 
range of the great world of resuler<."— Acaukmv. 

POEMS OF PLACES. F.<!itc<l by H. W. I/>Nr.PRi 1 ^w. F.n»:Un<lanl 
Wale*. Two Vol*. 

••A very happy idea, thorou^JiIy work*- 1 tut by an editor who pT^rs%c» c\ery 
qualification Kjr the taOc **— Si-K'.rA'.or. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED POEMS. 

(Alaoa Large Paper Edition. Cr..wn vo. i?r M') 

" A vohuae which is a ihintf of Lcaviiy in i!v;lf."— I'ai i. Mali. Oa -n \ -. 
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CHARLES LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKBBPEAKE. 

EilitsJ by ibe Rei. A. Aim;bk, W.A,, Reidtraiih* ItrojJt. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Ch„»n ..^i Edit«i. rtJ, hd„ 
liy Matthew Aunold. (AUob Lartte Paper kjliuon. Cnnm tn (<.) 
■' A TOluoit, i«ry pngi of wbiebii wufbiBl inih Ow e°I^d fridt g| hcbt-* 
-Pau, Mall Gaieite. >— i- 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Bdi««i br r. T. Pauhuti 

POEMS PROM SHELLEY. Sri.ctrf «a «t™i«i W sni™» 

A. BRoana, M.A. (AUi> i Uusi Paper Ediuon. Cnov Bn>. lu' U] 

J 

uaddhiaalD 
POETRY OF BYRON, ch, 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIQIO MEDICI; u-a 

■.-.iFricpii,&c.,andChrinUui Monli. Ediiid by W. A, Ciibii>hii.i., M !■ 
" Dr. GrccnKilt'^ aonoLLIiDna duplay care and rvHorch To A degree rare 130-; 
English edilort- The bibLiographical dcluti furtiuhed Ickvc ''^^^rg (J ^ 

THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OP THE 

PROPHET MOHAMMAD,— Choien and T.«sL.ted. »i^l ■: 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER'S POEMS.— wiih u U- 
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. . There has never 



rc atuf e b a venr excellent return for sucpeooe. 
r teen like it fDr the money.**— TAf f^4»riU[ 
" It is «-.adcrfuIly cheap aad it b good .... in all respects most excellent."— 
St.Jmmw's CmMttU. 



ao epoch in the hislnry of periodicals. ... It oflcrs to the milUoo a 
coabiaatioa o£ the best in art and litcntore."— 7#amM/ of Education, 



UOW PUBLISHING, 



THE 



Bnalisb 5nu6trateb ^l^a0a3lne. 



Single Numbers, price Sixpence, by Post, Eightpence, 
Yearly Sabtcription, post-free, 78. 6d. 



at whidi the English Illustratkd Magazink b issued justifies 
the behef^that it will appeal to a large and varied circle of reader^, and an endeavour 
wiU be made in the choice and arrangement of its contents to &aii»fy the tastes of all 
vbo are iateresicd in Literature and Art. 

The English Illustrated Magazink b designed for the entertainment of 
the honie. and f^r the instruction and amusement of young and old. and it \»ill be 
roodiictrd tn ihe belief that every section of its readers, in whatever direction their 
tJtoles and interests may teixl, are prepared to demand and to apprcibtc the best that 

be ufftred to them. 



The prominent place assigned to Illustration will dem.ind the exercise of special 
cnffe in the preparation of the Engravings fjr the Mag»i.ne, and in thb departmcitt 
no pains will be ^lared to secure satisfactory resulta. 



The following, among others, are Contributors to the 

current Volume : — 



WRITERS. 
Gsant Allen. 
RuKAhD II. Beckee. 
William Black. 
J. CovYN^ Cakb. 
AcvriK DofMON. 
AKMIt.\LII GeiKiB, P.R.S. 
A. J. HiPKi.NS. 
ProCeiior Huxlky. P.R.S. 

RiCHAHD JcPrCKIKS. 
F. W. hiAITUAND. 

FBEi>caicK Pollock. 

J. II. SH-'ETII'-'rSB. 
K. L. STKVE>i.><>N. 
A. C SwiMkl'KNE. 

The AfTMie or "John Halifax. 
Gewtlcma.m." 

CatABL</rrE M. Yonoe. 



ARTISTS. 

Harry Fukniss. 
C. Napier He.my. 

bt'XNK Jo.NKS. 
KoilRKT MAChl-.ril. 
A. MuKKOW. 

J. W. NckTii 
1.. K. O'Bkip.N. 

At.FNP.I) I*AiV'>sS. 

I). Tt. Ru'-i.rii. 

I. At.MA TaI'RVA. 
ClIAKIK-H WhVMI-ER. 



ES'G RAVERS. 

I 1) Ct'OlK 

\V. & J. On 



•KK. 
II!:<H1RK. 

iHPtinoR Kne-sim;, 

' ». I.SliMK 

k. Tat r». SON. 
W y\v\ K 

CJCAKfLXr JaHYIlE. 



- ---•«-. ... ..Mcimtru lo meet 

nar>' condiuons and the current 
only ukes from the .tu.ly of h ' t 

practical pohiics. but. st.ll wor-.c, 
ihe sencs will dc;il with the d< 
works, and the broad lines upon t 
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of St. John's CoUege, Oxford! 

'^"J?. ELECTORATE 

By Spbncba Walpolb, Auili. 

THE NATIONAL BUI 
TAXES AND RATES. By 

THE POOR LAW. By] 
THE STATE AND ITS 

H.^Farrbr, Bart. 

THE STATE IN RELA' 

Jevons, LL.D , F.R.S. 

THE STATE AND TI 

Elliot, M.P. 

FOREIGN RELATION! 

History of EnjUnd from xSis." 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
^«^ .LAND LAWS. By 

1 nnity C<.lle?e. Cambridfic, Coi 
University of Oxford. 

COLONIES AND DEPE 

CmttOn. M.A . laf.- l\U f /^ . 



J-o»,,,.^XN RELATION TO r.APn, 
'^"E STATE AND ^ LABOUR. 

FOREIGN R».r «=HURCH. Byrt.„ 

"""-'rTofE^^if^I-ATlONs. „ , "^ '**''"'• ^ >l«T„„. 

OCAL oovERNMENT , ''^^'°"' ^-"«»-, ..^ 
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the borrower from overdue fines. 
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